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CRITICISMS ON THE MODERN POBTS. 


NO. Il.—THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


“¢ Some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.” 


THERE are sometimes persons to be 
met with in life, whom the whole world 
seems to have conspired to treat with 
causeless and capricious indulgence, as if 
“ mistaking the reverse of wrong for 
right ;” they have imagined this would 
be an atonement for their hourly wrongs 
of insulted genius and neglected merit. 
Thus we often see, in an ill-regulated 
and unhappy family, parents who are 
distinguished by their indiscriminate se- 
verity to their deserving offspring, fling 
the whole weight of their. fondness into 
the scale of demerit and ingratitude, and 
‘like ‘Titania, become ‘‘ enamoured of an 
ass,” —and their folly becomes at’ once 
their punishment and their degradation. 
When the world is thus determined, it 

‘is incredible with what punctuality it 
fafils the conditions of this compact— 
how it praises and patronizes its adopted 
favourite—how it exaggerates all its me- 
rits, goes bail for all its offences, as if 
there were no merits but what its praise 
‘must sanction, and no offences but what 
its protection must justify—let a being 
so favoured and so flattered be guilty of 


every irregularity, let him have insulted 


decency, profaned religion, trampled on 
social order, and traduced constituted 
authorities, society still hugs him to her 
bosom, and whispers in a palliating tone 
that it is Alcibiades defacing the images 
of the gods—doubtless the apology i 
‘gufficient—but not to me.—The “ 
fant gité,’’ whether of domestic or lite- 
_rary life, deserves sore and severe chas- 
‘tisement, and he shall have it, “ whether 
he will hear, or whether he will forbear,” 
'—let it be remembered too, that the 'En- 
fant gaté whetherin the nursery or in life 
always betrays the same tendencies—the 
same petulance, premature restlessness, 
_and disgusting frowardness. His is al- 
ways the “ vaulting ambition that o’er- 


leaps itself, and falls on t’other side.”"— 
a too is the “ tetchy and wayward in- 


ancy’—that fights with the breast that 
mes 
_ the feeder”—or, to drop the language of 
_metaphor, such a being can at once bor- 
row his subsistence from the powers he 
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vilifies—accuse the atmosphere he lives 
in for the breath it lends him—and in- 
sult the laws, for the protection they af- 
ford him for abusing them. Yet this 
shall be a being flattered and caressed, 
noticed by nobles, and adorned by women 
of rank and fashion. He shall pass like 
a meteor from England to Ireland, shed- 
ding a brilliant, ominous, and _pestilen- 
tial glare on both countries, and our li- 
terary astronomers shall apply their te- 
lescopes, and call this newly-discovered 
planet—Moore. 

From what the eminence of Moore 
has rsien it would be rather difficult for 
candid criticism to discover. He is best 
described by negatives. He is not a man 
of superlative poetical powers — Lord 
Byron is far beyond him in all the true 


essence of genius, in all the constituent 


and elementary parts of a genuine poct. 
He is not a man of profound research 


and erudition... He is no explorer of the 


untravelled deserts of the soul,—nota 
man who can drop his line of investigation 
further than ever“ did plummet sound,” 
and bring it up tinged with the proof of 
his startling and profound discoveries. 


‘Wordsworth, and even Wilson, and the 


schoal of lakers, with all the distortion 


of their affectation, all their lisping and 


babyish mawkishness, all the sickening 
and yet insulting arrogance of their ego- 
tism, know more of human concerns 
and the human heart than Moore does, 
however they disguise and abuse the 
knowledge they possess. He is not a 
man of acute and deep observation in 
human life, a man skilled in deteéti 
and tracing the changes that the mind 
undergoes from the modifications of so- 
ciety, the vicissitudes of manners and 
opinions,.and from the topographical in- 
fluence of local residence and incidental 
roximity to objects different from what 
it is usually familiar with. Scott and 
Hogge, and even Southey, know infi- 
nitely more, and have infinitely more the 
power of painting freshly and vividly the 
aang of the mind as caused by what 
may be called the various dispensations 
manners, often as powerful as the dis- 
Vow. XIIL. 
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pensations of religion in producing an first feel, expose, and exasperate the seat 


.-and profound anatomy 





exterior revolution in the aspect of so- 


ciety. 

There is nothing in the writings— 
there is nothing in the mind of Moore, 
that can furnish the brilliant and chi- 
valric paintings of Scott (for Scott is a 
painter more than a poet); nothing that 
can furnish the strong national charac- 
terism, the wild, picturesque, and yet 
vital, delineation of | the untamed ferocity 
of the mountain chiefs, the lifeless aus- 
terity, the super-human abstraction, the 
ehiwree Bic, (mixed with the wildest 
enthusiasm ‘of military glory, and the 
implacable obstinacy of Judaical perti- 
nacity; si a and. inharmoniously 
blended with the language, not the spirit, 
of the Gospel) in his representation of 
the covenanters—nothing that can, in 
fact, give us the wild, and yet awful, pic- 
ture of a nation in ade, all dis- 
guised, yet all known, the fantastic spirit 
of some presiding demon im the garb of 
religion, arraying all‘in their appropri- 
‘ate costume, dictating to all their creed 
of blasphemy and‘ nonsense, like the 
devil erm - the Duke of Guise, 

ompting them with their parts when 
th * Fail, and finally, dia-rétiog them of 
their borrowed vestments at the hour 
of their departure, and whispering to 
ithem the fallacy of their pretensions, and 
‘the awfal reality of their despair. Such 
‘are the powerfal pictures that the great 
‘writer we ailude to has drawn of periods 
‘more interesting as they become more 
obscure from the interruptions of time, 
-the incuriosity of contemporaries, and 
‘the infidelities of tradition. | 

In what, then, is Meore eminent ?— 
Not in the naked and gigantic sublimity 
of absolute genius—not in the piercing 
nd an of the human 
heart—not in the keen,’ various, and 
-amusive display of the anomalies of hu- 
‘man life—not in the strong and thrilling 
personification of human —not in 
sion of one mighty moral. -He has fiut- 
tered “ about and about” Parnassus, 
- ending to us eccasionally music from the 
‘breezes he inhales, aud colours from the 


flowers he visits : but every breeze brings 









by the tou, nt, fa ordor to Nel mi 





where the venom is lodged—but it is 
necessary. 

Of a poet in our days much is demand- 
ed, and much must be paid. Thank God, 
we have done with the times when the first 
writers in Britain were obliged to satu- 
rate a royal mistress with fulsome praise 
more prostituted (if possible) than her 
person, and to beg their “ leave to toil” 
of a wretch who sometimes sold it in the 
wantonness of regal prostitution, some- 
times in the venality of regal rapacity, 
and sometimes in the comparatively in- 

‘nocent intoxication of the vanity of her 
feelings or her profession. The prefaces 
and the prologues of Dryden, and Lee, 
and Otway, bear melancholy attestations 
to this truth—they were forced to flat- 
ter for bread, they “crouched like hounds 
beneath the lash” —and a bitter lash it 
was: but they had at least the excuse of 
the impostor’s wife in Henry the Sixth— 

*Alack, sir, | 

We did tt all for pure need. 
Dependent as they were on the smiles of 
a courtezan, (and through her on the 
favour of a witty, but voluptuous mo- 
narch, alternately the degraded pen- 
sioner of Louis XIV., and the slave of 
the wretched French prostitutes, pur- 
chased and-sent over for the further 
empoisonment of his political principles, 
the degradation of his character, and the 
abject enthralment of all his energies, 
intellectual and moral,) they may perhaps 
be forgiven. Prostituted genius was 
their crime—but want was their apology. 

Has Moore such an apology? No: 
he had no need to bow the head before 
voluptuousness, or flatter royal mis- 

“tresses. His errors are of his own seek- 
ing. His vice is his own choice. He is 
“eriminal, not from the necessity, but the 
‘love of crime. ‘What shall we say of the 
“man who, without any claims from per- 

sonal necessity, (such as it must be feared 
“far more distinguished minds, and far 

better hearts, have proved and suffered,) 
turns volunteer in the cause of impurity, 
who blasphemes decency without the 
pretext of a bribe from necessity, and, 
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reversing the accusation of Satan, 
““ serocs the Devil for nought.” Such 
“has been Moore from his youth: his 


earliest effortsresembledakind ofprema- __ 
“ture dance round’a P, . The loath- , 
“some obscenity, and wild contortions of 

his motions were forgiven, or overlook- 
ed. We all fondly hoped that a'phienix 
“would arise from the impure and feti 
“ashes of Tom Little ;— that, to borrow 
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the language of *Buchanan, the child 
who had “ perfected the pruise of the in- 
famous phallic idol in the procession of 
Jaggernaut,” might yet become a con- 
vert to Christianity, and renounce the 
vile and impure idolatiies of his infancy. 

Has this been the case—I must with 


revolting hand and pen track him through 


his course of unrepudiated indecency— 
unqualified jacobinism ; and, I dread to 
bo unrepented infidelity; of the two 
former the most ample proofs are to be 
found in his writings—the last must be 
referred to his conscience ; and first of 
the first, I hesitate not to say, that 
Moore is a writer whose impurity is the 
most wilful, deliberate, and persevering, 
that ever insulted heaven and contamin- 
ated society. 

The maxim of the ancient orator, that 
action—action—action, was the soul of 
oratory, appears to have been translated 
by Moore, construing the essence of 
poetry into—lust—lust—lust. I can 
find nothing else in his writings. I have 
read them all. How much he owes me 
for reading them; how much more may 
he owe me for distinguishing him as he de- 
serves—as the high priest, not even of 
the Venus semireducta, but of the “dark 
veiled’ Cotytto—of the Venus yevervaric. 
If want. of decency is want of sense — 
what shall we think of the man who in- 
sults both by going out of his way in 
the restless search after obscenity, who 
can publish such lines as these :— 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 
For we make babies in each other’s eyes. 
Who can insult the Deity in his wrath, 
and his creatures amid the terrors that 
the visible display of that wrath excites, 
even amid the brute creation, and deify 
lust in the lines that follow :— 

Loud howled the wind in the_ruins above, 

And murmured the warnings of time o’er 

our t head, 


While fearless we offered devotions to love, 
The 9 rock our pillow, the rushes our 


Ge i aa a ar 

I shudder te trace the rest— 

Dread was the lightning, and horrid its 
5 Bed : 

But Ur shoved me my Julia in languid de- 

Of the Julia (whoever she was) and 


aoe 





* Vide the worship of Jaggernaut, as 
scribed by Buchanan himself. 

+ Bad grammar is not seldom combined 
with the outrages of blasphemy.»- VidePaine, 


her lover, we have only to regret that 
the lightning spared two such monsters 
to insult the atmosphere they breathed 
and polluted with their protracted ex- 
istence.. _ 

Take another specimen. Moore is not 
satisfied with the copious resources of 
his own imagination:. fertile in inex- 
haustible .inopurity, he flies to the “in- 
tegros fontes” to the French writers. 
He “ pumps for life the putrid well of 
death.” He. disdains not to translate 
intoEnglish the vilest sillinesses of French 
epigrams—for example : 

Your mother says, my litle Venus, 
There’s something not correct between us, 
And you’re as much in fault as I ; 
Now, on my soul, my little Venus, 
It would not be correct between us, 
To let your mother tell a lie. 

The poetry of this morceau is as con- 
temptible as its sentiment is disgusting — 
one might exclaim with Hector M’In- 
tyre, in the Antiquary, ‘“*I vow I have 
not heard a worse halfpenny ballad ;” 
yet thus low can Moore descend to the 
worship of obscenity—others kneel, but 
he submits to grovel. Endowed at least 
with a rich and brilliant imagination, 
with a power of painting all that is 
bright and beautiful in physical creation, 
all that is splendid and voluptuous in 
mortal existence, with a felicitous fluency 
of versification ‘‘ unimitated and unimit- 
able,”"—with a power of deluging the 
ear and soul with an inebriating torrent 
of melody ; with all this, Moore, if 1 
may dare to borrow the application, is 
willing to ‘* count all things lost” if he 
“«may win” the demon of og mew , “and 
be found in him ;* as he doubtless will 
one day, however he may deride the 
creed that whispers the prediction. I 
am weary of this vile research ; it is like 
the loathsome labour of Celia’s lover in 
Swift. I have only to add, that neither . 
time or conscience have arrested the 
hand, or smitten the heart of Moore. 
He sings on his song of voluptuousness 
without any “ mitigation or remorse of 
voice.” The “ floating brothel,” as 
Voltaire called the Island of Love in the 
Lusiad of Camoeens, is a nunnery, a 
temple of vestals, contrasted with the 
seraglio-scenes so vividly painted in the 
«* Veiled Pruphet;” it is a fountain of 
the nymphs, compared with the loose, 
luxurious, and triumphant tide of de- 
bauchery that overwhelms every page 
of the description of the “ Feast of 
Roses.” | 

I pass on to the next charge—that of 
jacobini I hate the cant of politics. 
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I neither untlerstand or speak it. By 
jacobinism I mean in’ general & wanton 
and wilful defiance of constituted autho- 
rity on earth, combined (as it always is) 
with a defiance of that power from which 
all mortal power is derived ; an insult- 
ing disrégard of “ the powers that be ;” 
BECAUSE “ those: powers are ordained 
of God,” a’refusal alike to render unto 
Cesar those things that are Cesar’s, or 
to God the things that are God's: if I 
were required to find in the writings of 
Moore the proofs of this spirit, I must 
answer in the words of the old Calvin- 
istic Scotehwoman, who, when asked by 
an Arminian divine, where she found 
her favourite doctrine of predestination 
in the Bible, answered “in every page 
of it.’ ° When jacobinical rancour is 
combined with Popish virulence, the 
union produces the most deadly com- 
poses of human malignity.. Power, 
1oWever constituted, or however exist- 
ing, becomes’ the’ object of its unmiti- 
gated and immitigable hostility. 

The rulers the people must be 
slandered and vilified, not because they 
are vicious or weak, despotic or lax, but 
because they are our rulers. Moore can 
descend to the vapid vulgarities of the 
“ Twopenny Post-bag,” and the “ Fudge 
Family,” sooner than not “ speak evil of 
dignities.” He abuses the Regent of Eng- 
land for neglecting his wife—he abuses the 
King of ia for being too fond of his 
wife—all incongruities must embrace, 
all contradictions must agree, provided 
he can abuse a sovereign; that is the 
grand oe to =~ i yd 

rinciple, ing, truth, every thin 
must be : and the trae jecobin 
says, like Lord Richly, in Fielding’s old 
play, * let them go egad.” 
ersons in power must be abused, 
that is the first article of the jacobinic 
creed; they are the loftiest flowers of the 
arden, they must be cropped first. Mr. 
re, who assumes te be a classical 
scholar, (as a translator of Anacreon,) 
went puoi the aa Johnson 
aughed at ‘s hope ishi 
his claim to immortality on “ verses 
dressed to a lady who could sleep when 
she pleased ;* and “ verses addresred to 


a who could do any thing but slee 

Chek he pleased ;” bit, Waller was 4 
* shyming trifler, without i al emi- 

nence,.or any pretension to j 


dis. 
tri- 


butes to a Sacharissa and an Amoret. 
But what shall we say of the man who 
or of powers that might in their 
egitimate use encounter half the writers 
of the day, and deem their defeat but a 
“puny battle,” rests his claim to int- 
mortality on a satire against stays, wigs, 
and whiskers; and imagines that fame 
may be obtained by a disgusting expatia- 
tion on trifles that would dis the 
tattle of a provoked chambermaid, the 
malice of a discarded governante, or 
the ribaldry of a disgraced porter. 

This man has risen by satire, but 
what is his satire? ‘That which the ob- 
ject may be proud of. He grasps at the 
straws on the surface, he spurns the 

arls he has not the courage to dive for. 

have but two pictures more of Mvuore 
to present, and then I have done with 
him. I have seen him (any one may see 
him) seated at the piano, surrounded by 
simpering matrons, somé unconscious, 
some but too conscious of the meaning of 
his warblings ; rank after rank of beauti- 
ful unmarried females trembling on the 
verge of impurity, as they créwded and 
blushed around their favourite minstrel. 
I have seen him at his‘ state dinner in 
Ireland, surrounded by the ‘ shouting 
O’Dennells and O'Connells, and all the 
endless Os of Irish genealogy, pledging 
his soul to them in rosy libations of wine 
for his patriotism, and proving it by his 
determined irrevocable absenteism ; bles- 
sed pledge, such as the Irish, when flat- 
tered into popularity by English readers 
and English booksellers, never fail to 
give theircountry. He expends not during 
his stay in that country, to which he pro- 
fesses his utter devotion, half the mo- 
ney his intoxicated countrymen lavish on 
him in one absurdly magnificent feast ; 
half did I say, the Mendicity Society in 
Dublin would be rejoiced to receive the 
money one individual briefless barrister 
mortgages the profits of a whole term 


for, to purchase the honour of dining 


with Moore, whose only proof of a 
triotism is robbing the country he 
deserted. Lhave done with him. What 
can. pigae, Tea 3 further on a man 
than to call him what he is—a jacobin in 
polities—an absentee patriot—a reckless 
sensualist in poetry—-a practical infidel 
in religion,—* Such be thy Gods, oh 
Israel!” woe, woe to those who bow be- 
fore them. 

: (To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OP DAVID HUME® AND DR. ROBERTSON. 


Original Letters of David Hume and Dr. Robertson. 5 


[We are indebted for these Letters to our valued friend, M. De Campenon, a Member 
of the French Institute, &c.; to whom, we believe, were bequeathed all the papers of 


the late M. Suarp.] 


DAVID HUME TO M. SUARD. 

I CANNOT sufficiently express, m 
dear sir, all the acknowledgments whic 
I owe you for the pains you have taken 
in translating a work, which so little 
merited your attention, or the attention 
of the public. It is done entirely to my 
satisfaction, and the introduction in par- 
ticular is wrote with great prudence and 
discretion in every point, except where 

our poe, to me appears too strong- 
y- 1 accept of it, however, very wil- 
lingly. as a pledge of your friendship. 
You and M. d'Alembert did well in soft- 
ening some expressions, especially in the 
notes; and I shall take care to follow 
these corrections in the English edition. 
My paper, indeed, was not wrote for the 
public eye; and nothing but a train of 
unforeseen accidents could have engaged 
me to give it to the press. I am not 
surprised, that those who do not consi- 
der. nor weigh those circumstances, 
shou'd blame this appeal to the public; 
but it is certain that if I had persevered 
in keeping silence, I should have passed 
for: the; guilty. person, and those ver 
people who blame me at present, wou'd, 
with the. appearance of reason,; have 
thrown a much greater blame upon me. 
This whole advénture I must regard as 
a misfortune in na life; and yet. even 
after all is past, when it is easy to cor- 
rect any errors, I. am not sensible that I 
can accuse myself of any imprudence ; 
except in accepting of this man when he 
threw himself into my arms: and yet it 
wou'd then have appeared cruel to re- 
fuse him. I am excusable for not ex- 


pécting to meet with such a prodigy of. 


pride.and ferocity, because_such a one 
never before existed. But after he had 
war against me in so violent 

@ manner, ;it.cou’d not. have been pru- 
dent in me to keep silence towards my 
friends, and to wait till he shou’d find a 
Proper time to stab my reputation. From 
8, the affair passed to the pub- 
interested themselves more in a 
tory, a was possible to ima- 
; re it quite necessary to 
‘the whole before them. Yet, after 
f any one be pleased to think, that 


Our readers will probably be pleased to 
ear that a volume of the private and fami- 
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by greater prudence I coud have avoided 





this disagreeable extremity, I am very - 


willing to submit it is not surely the first 
imprudence I have been guilty of. 
ogee with you that Rousseau will 
probably reply, and yet it is very difficult 
to imagine what he can possibly say after 
having already entered into so long and 
minute and tedious a detail. It will be 
ridiculous for him to bring out any new 
facts of consequence, which he may pre- 
tend to have omitted ; after he has al- 
ready mentioned the looks of my land- 
ladies and my own, as grounds of com- 
plaint. But whatever he may say, I am 
resolute to keep an absolute silence for 
the rest of my life; and allow every one 
to entertain, what opinion they please 
with regard to this wes 6 I fancy the 
only dispute in the world will be whe- 
ther Rousseau is more wicked or mad, 
or whether he be not both in nearly 
equal proportions. You say that he 
has enthusiasts, who still pretend to ex- 
cuse him. Do they pretend then that 
d'Alembert, Horace Walpole, and I en- 
tered into a conspiracy inst him to 
lead him into England, and ruin him by 
settling him in a most commodious and 
agreeable manner, and by doubling his 
income? For if this be not asserted, 
how can his outrageous behaviour to- 
wards me admit of any apology? ' 
Cou'd I look on Rousseau as one of 
the-classics of your a I shou'd 
imagine that this story, silly as it is, 
ight go to posterity, and interest them 
as much as it has done our contempora- 
ries: but really his writings are so full 
of extra , that I cannot believe 
their eloquence alone will be able to sup- 
port them.. He has a —r ion himself 
that this is the case: I shall tell you the 
story because I think it for his credit: 
for otherwise I wou'd not repeat any 
thing that between es during the 
time of our familiarity. When we were 
on the road, he told me that he was re- 
solved to improve himself in English ; 
and as he heard that there were two 
English translations: of his Emile, he 
wou'd procure them he-said, and read 
them and compare them: his knowledge 
of the subject wou'd his .ad- 
vances in the . -Iinmediately 
on my arrival [ procured the books for 
him. He kept them 2 or 3 days, and 
then returned them, by telling me that 
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they cou'd be of no use to him. He 
had not patience, he said, to read them; 
he was in the same case with regard to 
the original and all his other writings, 
which, after their publication, he cou'd 
never take inte his hand without disgust. 
It is strange, I reply'd, that pieces so 
much admired for their eloquence cou'd 

ive no satisfaction to their author. 
Why ! said he, with regard to their style 
and eloquence, I am not altogether dis- 
satisfy'd with them ; but I dread always 

uils pechent par /e fond ; and that their 
Satiib is only. the blaze of a day. 

I am sensible of your great partiality 
and friendship, in offering to become my 
translator for any work, which I may 
hereafter give to the public: surely I 
eou'd not desire to be introduced to fo- 
reign countries in’ a more advantageous 
manner, than I shou'd be by your ele- 

pen. But my scritoire is at present 
exhausted, and I have no prospect of 
filling it: I am even unsettled:.as to my 
views of establishing myself; and I in- 
dulge myself in the humour of living 
from-day to day, a in reading, partly 
in company, partly in indolence. I am 


_ afraid that you indulge yourself too much 


im this last enjoyment: otherwise, why 
do you, who have taste and knowledge in 
so eminent adegree, desire to translate 
the work of any other person, and not 
rather give some original performance to 
the public?) You say, perhaps, that 
the constraint under which you labour 
in France discourages Ps and you 
envy the liberty of England. But be 
assured, that the indifference, and I may 
say, barbarism of England, is more dis- 
couraging than all the persecutions of 
France, which sometimes tend only to 


ive a lustre to an author, and to render — 


im more interesting. 
_ Ebeg my compliments to all. my friends 
of your society; they may be. assured 
that 1 shall never. the thoughts 
of revisiting them but with my.life. I 
am with the greatest sincerity, my dear 
sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, | + Davin Hume. 
Edinburgh, 19 of November, V766. 
DAVID HUME TO THE ABBE MORELLET. 


. London, 10 July, 1769. 
I CONGRATULATE dear Abbé, 


you, 

being so far advanced in your 
Mes have now a pro of 
the conclusion : I e: | ir 
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dimen of it. I wish only you had taken - 
care to supply M. Frances with a num- 


[Jan 2, 


ber of receipts for subscribers. I belong 
to a very numerous club in London, 
among whom I coud have found many 
subscribers, if 1 had had receipts to give 
them, and M. Frances promised to pro- 
cure them for me; but has not yet been 
able to make gvod his engagement. I 
hope the profit of the subscriptions is for 
yourself; and that you, as well as the 
public, will reap benefit by this under- 
taking. M.Suard wou'd tell you what 
noble encouragement is given to litera- 
ture in England, without the interven- 
tion of the great, by means of the book- 
sellers alone, that is, by the public. Dr. 
Robertson received 4,000). for his 
Charles V., the greatest price that was 
ever known to be given forany book. It 
has been published about four months, 
and has met here with universal appro- 
bation. It is owned that there never 
was a more elegant spirited narration ; 
and the first volume contains very curi- 
ous matter, unknown to the generality 
of readers. But the sale to the book- 
sellers has not quite answered expecta- 
tion, in which they seem to have been 
too sanguine. For as the subject con- 
sists of a period, which neither interests 
much the present age nor this nation, 
the book, tho’ perfectly well writ, and 
long expected by the public, does not 
run off so fast as they fondly imagined. 
There are only about 2,900 sold, which 
yet isagreat number. The translation 
is probably published by this time at 
Paris, and I hope with good success. 
That part of your . prospectus, in 
which you endeavour to prove that there 
enters nothing of human convention in 
the establishment of money, is certainly 
very curious, and very elaborately com- 
ed; and yet I cannot forbear think- 
ing, that the common opinion has some 
foundation. Itis true, money must al- 
ways be made of some materials, which 
have intrinsic value, otherwise it wou'd 
be multiplied without end, and wou'd 
sink to nothing. But when I take a 
shilling, I consider it not as a useful me- 
tal, but as something, which another will 
take from me: and the person who shall 
convert it into metal is probably several 
millions of removes distant. You know 
that all states have made it criminal to 
melt their coin; and tho’ this is a law 
which cannot well be executed, it is not 
tobe. supposed, that, if it cou’d, it wou'd 
entirely destroy the value of the money, 
according to your hypothesis. You have 


a base coin, ¢ Billon, in France, 
composed of silver. » which has 
a ready currency; t the separation 
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of the 2 metals, and the reduction of 
them to their primitive state, wou'd, I 
am told, be both expensive and trouble- 
some. Our shillings and sixpences, Which 
are almost our only silver coin, are so 
much worn by use, that they are 20, 30, 
or 40 per cent. below their ne pens value; 
yet they pass currently, which can arise 
only from a tacit convention. Our colo- 
nies in America, far want of specie, used 
to coin a paper currency; which were 
not bank notes, because there was no 
place appointed to give money in ex- 
change: yet this paper currency passed 
in all payments by convention, and might 
have gone on, had it not been abused by 
the several assemblies, who issued paper 
without end, and thereby discredited the 
currency. 

You mention several kinds of money, 
sheep, oxen, fish, employed as measures of 
exchange, or as money, in different parts 
of the world. You have overlooked that, 
in our colony of Pensilvania, the land 
itself, which is the chief commodity, is 
coined, and passes in circulation. The 
manner of conducting this affair is as 
follows:—A planter, immediately after 
he pufchases any land, can go to a public 
office and receive notes to the amount of 
half the value of his land, which notes he 
employs in all payments, and they circu- 
late thro’ the whole colony by conven- 
tion. ‘To prevent the public from being 
overwhelmed by this fictitious money, 
there are 2 means employed—first, the 
notes issued to any one planter, must 
not exceed a certain sum, whatever may 
be the value of his land: secondly, every 
planter is obliged to pay back into the 
sen office every year I-tenth part of 

is notes; the whole, of course, is anni- 
hilated in 10 years; after which, it is 
again allowed him to take out new notes 
to half the valie of his land. An ac- 
count of this curious operation wou'd 
enrich your dictionary; and you may 
have @ more particular detail of it, if you 
, from Dr. Franklin, who will be in 
about this time, and will be glad to 

see you. ns conveyed to him your pro- 
spectus, and he expressed to me a t 
esteem of it. if Sar 
“IT 'see that, in your prospectus, you 
take eare nut to disoblige our econo- 
mists by any declaration of your senti- 


denice. “Bat I hope that in your work 


ee thunder them, and crush — 
pound them, and reduce them to dust 
and’ashes. — ‘are, indeed, the set of 


. 
men the most 
“ 


which I commend your prv-. 
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gant that now exist, since the annihila- 
tion of the Sorbonne. I ask you par- 
don for saying so, as I know you belong 
to that venerable body. I wonder what 
cou'd engage our friend, M. Turgot, to 
herd among them; I mean, among the 
ceconomists ; tho’ [ believe he was also a 
Sorbonist. 

I sent your prospectus to Dr. Tucker, 
but have not heard from him since. I 
shall myself deliver copies to Dr. Robert- 
son and M. Smith, as I go to Scotland 
this autumn. , 

And now, my dear Abbé, what re- 
mains to me but to wish you success in 
your judicious labours ; to embrace you, 
and thro’ you, to embrace all our com- 
mon friends, D’Alembert, Helvetius, 
Buffon, Baron d'Holbach, Saard,. Mile. 
L’Espinasse: poor Abbé Le Bon. is 
dead, I hear. The Abbé Galliani goes 
to Naples: he does well to leave Paris 
before I come thither; for I shou'd cer- 
tainly put him to death for all the ill he 
has spoken of England. But it has hap- 
pened, as was foretold by his friend, Ca- 
racioli, who said that the abbé wou'd re- 
main 2 months in this country, wou'd 
speak all himself, wou'd not allow an 
Englishman to utter a syllable, and after 
returning wou'd give the character of the 
nation during the rest of his life, as if he 
were perfectly well acquainted with 
them. 

Pray make my compliments to M. Ma- 
letete. T'ell him, that Prince Masserane 
says, that he has saved much effusion of 
blood to this country. It is certain that 
M. Maletete had a great curiosity to see 
a riot here, and yet was resolved to keep 
his person in safety. For this purpose, 
he hired a window, and proposed to be 
i at one of the mad elections of 

ilkes, and to divert himself with the 
fray. Somebody got a hint of it, and 
put it into the news papers; asking the 
freeholders if they were so degenerate as 
to make themselves a ‘laughing stock, 
even to the French, their enemies, whom 
they despised. Prince Masserane alledges 
that this incident made that election so 
remarkably peaceable. 

Are you acquainted with Crebillon? 
I am ashamed to mention his name: He 
sent me over his last work, with avery ob- 
liging letter: but as'l must write to him 
in French, I have never answeredhim. If 
all the English were as im nt as I 
am, the Abbé Galliani wou d have reason 
to abuse us.—I am, dear Abbé, after 


asking blessing, rs sincerely, 
dat? Sher Daves Bea) 
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DR. ROBERTSON TO M,. SUARD. 
SIR, 

1 BEG leave to introduce to you M. Jar- 
dine, who will have the honour of put- 
ting this letter into your hands. He has 
resided near two years at Paris, with 2 
sons of M. Baron Mure, a judge in one 
of our supreme courts, a man of family 
and fortune, and, what you will value 
more, the friend of all the peeple here 
whom you know, or would wish to know, 
and much respected.and beloved by them. 
His sons are of an age when they should 
not be brought much into the world, but 
before they leave France at this time, 
they are ambitious to see some of the 
men whose works they have read, and 
whose names they will hear often men- 
tioned with regard in their own country. 
M. Hume proposes to recommend them 
to some of his friends. I undertook to 
request, in his name, as well as my own, 
that you will permit M. Jardine, toge- 
ther with his young friends, to wait 
upon you sometimes when you are at 
leisure. The young gentlemen are of 
yery promising qualities: M. Jardine is 
an Ingenious man, not. unworthy of being 
known to you.—I am, with great respect, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, ~Wituiam RosBerteon. 

- College of Edinburgh, 
_ | February 21st, 1773. 

As I suspect that some letters which'I 
wrote to you have not been delivered, I 
have troubled M. Jardine with another 
letter of the same purport with one I 
formerly sent. 


LETTER OF DAVID HUME, INCLOSED IN 
THE ABOVE. 
DEAR SIR, 


I 301InN m uest to that of m 
friend, Da dlahoreen: in favour of 


Jardine, as well as of his upils, 
that pe woud San tae cnanetiones to 
pay.t : 


court to you, and wou'd afford 
our countenance and 
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for all men of letters and ingenuity. But 
there have so many alterations happened 
in Paris sitice I was there, that I cannot 
blindly make this request; and 1 leave 
the matter.entirely to your own discre- 
tion. 1 only desire, that you would as- 
sure the Baron of my sincere and invio- 
lable attachment to him, and of my en- 
tire sense of his worth, as well as of the 
obligations I owe him for his friendship. 
I am with great regard, dear sir, your 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

Davip Hume. 


DR. ROBERTSON TO M. SUARD. 
SIR, 


CERTAINLY no two persons, who had 
any connection, were ever less trouble- 
some to each other with their letters 
than you and I. For my part, I am 
shamefully averse to the writing of let- 
ters, and often trespass against my best 
friends in this respect. I can offer no 
other apology for neglecting so long to 
acknowledge the receipt of the transla- 
tion of Charles V., which M. Stuart de- 
livered to me a good time ago. -I have 
perused several parts of it with great at- 
tention, and cannot express how much I 
am indebted to you for the care and ele- 
gance with which you have executed a 
work which 1 am sensible must have 
been very disagreeable to you, because 
it was below you. I have observed no 

e in which you have mistaken the 
meaning of the original text, but many 
in which you have improved and embel- 
lished it. If the book shall meet with a 
favourable reception on the continent, f 
shall always be.so just as to acknowledge 
that it owes much of its good fortune to 
the dress in which it now appears. I 
have some.curiosity to know what opi- 
nion the -men of letters in France have 
formed of the work, now that you have 
made, it known to them. , I have great 
reason to be vain of the approbation the 
book has met with in my own country ; 
but I always thought that the researches 
ad enquiries in the Ist vol. were better 
suited to the French than to the English 
taste, and that there were more persons 
among you capable of judging with re- 
spect to it. 1 have ventured to form 
some opinions co ing the ancient 


es French goverament different from those 


of. your own antiquarians. I should be 
iow whether I have been rash 






or il-in! in doing so. Be so kind 
and be that I shall 


thank you for any criticism or remark. 
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The copy which M. Stuart gave me was 
incompleat. May I beg that you will 
send me two or three compleat copies. 
Your bookseller may pack them up in 
the first bale to M. Balfour, bookseiler 
here. 

Our friend M. Hume is still in Edin- 
burgh, and I believe will remain with 
us. He is in better health and spirits 
than Lever knew him. He writes none. 
He has laboured enough for fame. He 
has acquired it. Now he enjoys life, 
gives and takes dinners, is happy himself, 
and makes others so. I have engaged 
in the history of America, which I pro- 
mised in my preface. I am hopeful that 
it may prove acurious and entertaining 
work; but I have not proceeded so far 
as to be able to judge with certainty, if 
an author can ever judge with certainty 
of his own productions. I am sure [ 
judge with certainty of my own heart, 
when I say that 1 am with perfect es- 
teem, your most obedient and obliged 
humble servant, 

Witiiam RoserrTson. 


A new edition in four volumes. 8vo. is 
rinting just now, and will be published 
y the beginning of winter. 


_ DR. ROBERTSON FO M. SUARD. 


SIR, 

I wap the honour of the letter which 
you sent by M. Abbé Morellet. Unfor- 
tunately for us, he could not accomplish 
his intended visit to Scotland, which de- 
prived M. Hume of receiving under his 
roof a friend whom I have often heard 
him mention with esteem, and prevented 
me from forming an acquaintance which 
I should have valued greatly. Just when 
I received the copy of the Histoire Philo- 
sophique, which you was so good as to 
send me, 1 was engaged in reading that 
book, which I- had commissioned~ from 
Holland. I was proud to find that the 
sentiments which I had formed of it co- 
icided so perfectly with yours. M. Hume 
and all the savans here have read it with 
great eagerness. It is truly a work of 
great merit, of deep research and extra- 


pte uence. I shall derive much 
ctiom 


it in the work which I 


am carrying on,and though I am mortified © 


with observing that the author has some- 
times | ed ground which I fancied 

eae 
com this by the plea- 
‘as well as information which 4 has 
tyed to me. I t, however, 
+ has not quoted any other in sup- 
rt of the facts which he produces, nor 
mentioned the sources from which he 
New Montruty Mac.—No. 72. 
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derives his knowledge of some very im- 
portant particulars. M. Hume wishes 
much to learn whether any person whom 
he knows be the author of this excellent 
work. If I thought it would not be 
troublesome or disagreeable, I shall es- 
teem it a great favour if he would allow 
me to apply® to him for information 
about some things which he mentions, 
But if he chuses to remain unknown I 
hope he will forgive the impropriety of 
this request. 

I advance in my history of America, 
but it is slowly, for I am diverted by 
many avocations, and enjoy no firm state 
of health. As some things have occurred 
to me concerning which you can resolve 
my doubts or assist my enquiries, I shall 
venture without apology to trouble you. 
M. Condamine in his preface to the 
voyage down the river of the Amazones, 
mentions a large account of his travels 
in America, which he intended to pub- 
lish. Is there any prospect of such a 
work ever appearing ? Or is it possible 
to procure a sight of his journal, or any 
of the ‘vast materials which he collected 
during his ten years’ residence in Ame- 
rica. 

Kalm (one of Linnzus’ missionaries), 
in his travels into North America, tells a 
story which I do not altogether believe, 
but which deserves to be enquired into. 
He says that M. De Beauharnais, while 
governor of Canada, sent a party under 
the command of M. de Verandrien with 
instructions to travel due west from 
Montreal, and endeavour to reach the 
Western Ocean. Though he did not ac- 
complish, Kalm says that he discovered 
several marks of a polished people hav- 
ing been planted in the western parts of 
America, and that he found pillars and 
stones with inscriptions in the Tartar 
language, one of which de Verandrien 
carried to Quebec, from whence it was 
sent to the Comte de Maurepas, and de- 
posited in his cullection. Such is the 
tale. Can you without putting yourself 
to much trouble, or doing any thing im- 
proper, learn whether there be any foun- 
dation for such a report ? | 

M. L’ Abbé Boizot, of Besancon made 
a vast collection of the papers of Cardi- 
nal Granville, and of his father the chan- 
cellor, both ministers under Charles V. 
and Philip Jl. These papers I have 
heard are now in the king's library at 
Paris. Itis probable that many of them 
may relate to the affairs of America, 
which, in the early part of Charles's 
reign were directed by his Flemish mi- 
nisters. There is no library in the world, 

Vou. XIIL. € 
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I know, of so easy access as that of the 
King of France, and none I believe where 
books and original papers are kept in 
better order. May [ request that you 
will at some leisure hour make enquiry 
concerning these papers, and let me 
know whether they contain any thin 
that may be useful to me.in my enqui- 
ries. 

I have read that part of your letter 
which relates to the men of letters here, 
to several of my friends, deti sunt lauduri 
a laudato viro. The check which is now 
given to the progress of philosophy and 
free enquiry in France is a calamity to 
Europe. Although I cannot approve of 
every aspect which philosophy has as- 
sumed in your country, yet all must agree 
that in liberality of sentiment, elegance 
of composition, and love of humanity, 
the philosophers of France are the guides 
amd models of other nations. What a 
pity that you should meet with any ob- 
struction in such a career! 

I have never received any copy of the 
French edition of Charles V., but the 
imperfect one by_M. Stuart. Balfour 
the bookseller, to whom I desired that 
they might be sent, has little correspond- 
ence with Paris at present. Beso good 
as to give a copy or two to M. Jardine, 
who will take the charge of it. I have 
learned from some of my friends on the 
continent, how much I owe to the ele- 
gant dress in which you have enabled me 
to ae among them. ‘Take the trou- 
ble of informing me how I shall address 
my letters to you for the future. For- 
give the dreadful length of this letter, to 
which I am ashamed to add by any apo- 
logy. Ihave the honour to be with the 
most sincere respect, sir, your most obe- 
dient and affectionate humble servant, 

WILLIAM Rospertson. 
College of Edinburgi, 
February 21, 1773. 


THE SAME TO THR SAME. 


SIR, 
At length fortune has become more 
favourable to our co ndence. I 
have had the ure of receiving the 
letter with w you honoured me on 
the 29th of July, and after a tone delay. 
and I suspect some negligence ave 
a parcel committed to M. Cadell. 
50 _as to of my sincere 
— ts phe the trouble you 
ave been pleased to take on my account. 
I am much flattered with the idea o} 

ig M. de la Condamine. 1 ap- 

sophy with reverence, and as he h 
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only seen multorum hominum mores et 
mania, but what is more rare, was capa- 
ble of understanding what he saw, I en- 
quire of him, as of an oracle, what is 
true and what is false, what should be 
believed, and what rejected. I have 
taken the liberty of sending you a few 
queries to be laid before him. They are 
proposed without order, and I dare say, 
will appear to you and to him very frivo- 
lous. Some of them are suggested by 
ideas originally proposed by M. Buffon, 
and pushed much farther by the author 
of Recherches Philosophiques sur les 
Américains, others arise from some no- 
tions and speculations of my own. I 
wish not to abuse the liberty which M. 
de la Condamine allows me, aud I do not 
expect that he should write any long an- 
swer to my questions; ashort hint from 
such a man will serve not only to decide 
where a fact is dubious, but will throw 
light on subjects that are obscure. I 
hope it will cost him little trouble to re- 
solve my doubts, and I shall go on with 


‘confidence when I follow him as my 


guide. I regret much that his health is 

declining, and [ entreat that you will 

re the first opportunity of applying to 
im. 

The story told by M. Kalm has turned 
out, as I expected, a mere fable, but I 
am much obliged to you for the trouble 
you have taken in making the inquiry 
about it. 

M. Smith is just now in London. His 
work will be published in winter, and I 
am confident will be reckoned a capital 
production. I shall communicate to him 
what you propose. I know from expe- 
rience how much it will be for his ad- 
vantage to comply with what you pro- 
pore. A friend of mine, from St. Peters- 

urgh, gave me a new proof of how 
much [ owe to you. The empress read 
the French Charles V.and spoke of it 
with high encomiums, which I cannot re- 
peat to you. But I shall reap some be- 
nefit from what you have done for me. 
The empress has ordered all the papers 
in the Russian archives, relative to the 
navigations from Kamshatka to America, 
to be communicated to me. This may 
throw some light on that part of my 
book, and will add to its authenticity. 
The history of America, about which 
you inquire so obligently, will be three 
vol. in 4to. Above a $d part is finished ; 
and that too one of the most laborious, 
as it contains a long disquisition concern- 
ing the manners and customs of the rude 
tions of America, upon which I have 
bestowed much time and attention. As 
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I advance in my work, I shall find occa- 
sion to apply to M. Raynal, for whose 
talents as a writer I have very high 
esteem, and in the mean time I beg that 
you will assure him that [ am very sen- 
sible of his goodness in allowing me that 
liberty. 

You will be surprised when I tell you 
that though the Encyclopedie which you 
mention was published in Edinburgh, I 
did not know one of the persons by 
whom it was compiled. Your question 
lead me to make some enquiry; I learn 
that one Swellie, a printer here, and 
some students of physick in our college 
‘are the authers, and I am told the work 
is not destitute of merit, and has sold 
well. M. Hume is perfectly well. I 
read your letter to him in hopes that it 
might rouse him, but all in vain—bonus 
dormitat Homerus. 1 believe he will do 
nothing more than enjoy life, and long 
may he enjoy it! May I hope for the ‘aul 
sure of hearing from you soon? am 
with most sincere respect, sir, your most 
obedient and faithful humble servant, 

Wit.iaAM ROBERTSON. 
College of Edinburgh, 
August 28, 1773. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
SIR, 


I pec leave to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance M. Frendenriech, who will 
have the honour of presenting this letter 
to you. He is a Swiss gentleman, of one 
of the most distinguished families in the 
eanton of Berne, and has resided almost 
2 years im Scotland, that he might de- 
vote himself with less interruption to the 
study of philosophy and literature. He 
has made considerable proficiency in 
both, and is truly an accomplished and 
worthy man. He lived mostly at St. 
Andrews, as a place of retirement; but 
while in Edinburgh, he associated much 
with M. Hume, and the other people 
here, whom you would esteem if the 
were as well known to you as they wish 
to be. Permit me to hope that you will 
find him not unworthy of your friend- 
ship, and if you will give him the advan- 
tage of your introduction to some of 
your worthy associates in literary pur- 
suits at Paris, it will be asingular favour 
to him, and I shall reckon it a very par- 
ticular obligation to me. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great respect, your 
most faithful, haiti sabrayt. 

-* Witiram Rospertseon. 

Thear that A are now in London, 
and will take the opportunity of writing 
to you again, as our general assembly of 
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the church is now meeting, I have time 
to add nothing more at present. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
SIR, 


As soon as I took the resolution of 
publishing 2 vols. of my History of Ame- 
rica this winter, I naturally wished to 
secure an advantage to this work which 
had contributed so mucl to the success 
of Charles V. But as I have been much 
hurried in preparing my first parcell for 
the press, it was not in my power to 
write to you. As I sent off part-of my 
papers on Saturday, I had allotted this 
day for writing to you, and requesting, 
that if other studies and engagements 
did not prevent, you would be again so 
obliging as to undertake the laborious 
office of a translator. Your obliging 
méssage, which M. Stuart took the trou- 
ble of transmitting to me, has anticipated 
my application. I should have felt no 
small satisfaction, if I who am to receive 
the obligation had been the first to ask 
the favour; but I do own, at the same 
time, that it flatters my vanity that the 
proposal should have originated from 
you. I feel your kind opinion of me as 
I ought to feel it, and know too well how 
much [ gained by your attention to my 
former work, not to accept eagerly your 
obliging Yk po: of performing the 
same kind office tothis. There is nota 
correspondent I have on the continent 
from whom I do not receive compliments 
on account of the French Charles V., 
and I should be very injust, indeed, if I 
did not transfer a great part of these to 
your account. You may be certain, then, 
that I am happy in thinking that I shall’ 
again be introduced to the acquaintance 
of tba, San by one who is so well ac- 
y rand with my manner, and who un- 

erstands so thoroughly how to dress me 
and make me appear to best advantage. 
I have already written to my bookseller, 
and insisted that the sheets shall be 
transmitted to you in the same manner 
as those of Charles V. 

As it is very proper that you should 
have some idea of the work about which 
you are good enough to take so much 
trouble, allow me to inform you that it 
will contain an introductory account of 
the progress of navigation and discovery, 
particularly of those which led to the 
discovery of America; a history of that 
discovery, and of the progress of the 
Spanish arms and settlements, a long 
enquiry concerning the manners, &c. of 
the rude nations of America, a view of 
the institutions, &c. of the Mexicans 
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and Peruvians, the most improved peo- 
ple in the New World, a particular ac- 
count of the Spanish Settlements, their 
System of Colonization, which has serv- 
ed as a model to that of all the Euro- 
peans, their trade, population, &c., with 
as much of the natural history of Ame- 
rica as is proper in a work of taste, not 
of science. AsI have had very ample 
and curious materials from Spain, [ 
flatter myself, if an author can judge 
with any impartiality of his own produc- 
tions, that this book will prove interest- 
ing and instructive. 

I received long ago the answers to my 
queries by M. Gudin, authenticated by 
M. de la Condamine. M. Gudin encou- 
raged me to hope for a translation of 
some poetry from the language of the 
Incas. You flattered me likewise with 
the promise of sending me some obser- 
vations of your own. [I shall be happy 
to receive these, and there is now but 
little time to send them. Be so guod as 
to express my gratitude to M. Gudin in 
the warmest terms, and to remind him of 
the translations. I have only room to 
add, that I have the honour to be your 
most obliged obedient servant, 

WiLii1aM Ropertson. 
College of Edinburgh, Sept. 2d, 1776. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


sik, 
M. ARBUTHNOT, an officer in our 
army, for whom I have a great regard, 
will have the honour of presenting this 


letter to you. I can give you no stronger 
roof of the estimation in which I hold 


im, than by endeavouring to procure . 


him the benefit of your acquaintance. I 
am confident that he possesses qualities 
both of head and heart, which render him 
worthy of it. Every mark of attention 
with which you are pleased to favour 
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him, I shall consider as a personal obliga- 
tion conferred upon myself. 

M. Arbathnot may probably reside for 
some time in Paris. There was an in- 
timate connection in friendship between 
M. Arbuthnot’s family and that of the 
deceased Sir James Hunter Blair, a man 
of large furtune, and the representative 
of this city in the House of Commons. 
This has induced M: Arbuthnot to ac- 
company the son of his father’s friend to 
Paris, where the young man will receive 
some part of his education. 1 have ven- 
tured to assure M. Arbuthnot, that be- 
sides the pleasure he will find in your 
society, you can give him information 
with respect to many particulars which 
may prove useful to his young friend. 

I am happy in this opportunity of re- 
calling myself to your remembrance. I 
continue to enjoy as good health and 
spirits as a man__of 66 has any title to ex- 
pect. The proprietors of my books are 
publishing just now two uniform edi- 
tions of them all, one in 4to. and another 
in 8vo. I have made a general and very 
careful revise of the whole, and I flatter 
myself have rendered them more correct. 
I was surprised to find inthe Esprit de 
Journaur, an attack upon me by M. 
rAbbé Mably, with all the violence of 
personal animosity. I was subjected to 
the lash in such good: company, that of 
M. de Voltaire and M. Gibbon, that it 
made no deep impression. I am ready, 
at any time, to endure such another 
chastisement, if it could procure for me 
such an able apology and panegyrick as 
appeared soon after the invective of M. 
l' Abbé Mably was published. I have the 
honour to be, with great truth and re- 
spect, sir, your most obedient and faith- 
ful humble servant, 

WiLisam ROBERTSON, 
College of Edinburgh, 
Oct. 3, 1787. 





ON ARABIAN POETRY, ESPECIALLY THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR. 
By Mr. Joseru Von HaMMER. 


HAVING received from London the 
translation of the Bedoueen romance, 
Antar, by T. Hamilton, esq. the writer 
of the follwing pages found that it con- 
tained but 4 very small portion of that 
extraordinary work; and as the anony- 
mous editor, who a ‘s to have pub- 
lished this portion without the concur- 
rence of the translator, declares himself 
“ unable to give the reader any satisfac- 


tory information respecting the nature. 
and contents of the. epic narrative, of 
which a part is here for the first time 


laid before the European public;” the 
author of the following essay has judged 
this a favourable opportunity to supply 
the defect of this preface, and at the 
same time to give an account of the 
whole work, accompanied with observa- 
tions on the character of the Arabs, and 
the nature of their poetry. 

Having been sent, exactly twenty genes 
ago, (i. e. in 1799,) to Constantinople, to 
be employed in the office of the Imperia! 
Interauncio, he was accompanied by his 
excellency Baron Thugut, at that time 
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minister for foreign affairs, to purchase 
for him, at whatsoever price, a copy of 
the Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called the Arabian Nights. The 
result of all the enquiries made at Cun- 
stantinople, as well in the book-market 
as of the coffee-house narrators (meddah) 
was, that the Tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights were entirely unknown in 
the coffee-houses of Constantinople, and 
probably could not be met with unless in 

pt. Butas he who seeks will always 
find, (though it may be something differ- 
ent from what he sought,) he found first 
a volume of Arabian romances in the 
hands of a Mrs. Aide, a native of Aleppo, 
married to-a merchant, who was privi- 
leged as an English subject. Endowed 
with a great deal of natural eloquence, 
and an uncommon memory, she, like a 
genuine Arabian, was passionately fond 
of tales and verses. He read with her 
this volume, full of chivalrous deeds and 
heroic combats, and learnt that it was 
one of the numerous volumes (how nu- 
merous it was hard to determine) of the 
great romance of Antar, which furnish- 
ed the materials for most of the recitals of 
the Syrian and Egyptian coffee-house 
narrators; but to find which entire was 
as difficult as to find the phenix, of 
which the, Arabian provecb says — 


_ “known by name, but not to be found.” 


Single volumes, she said, were to be met 
with in almost every respectable house in 
the great cities of Syria and Egypt, but 
this voluminous work was no where to 
be had complete. Mrs. Aide herself had 
never seen it complete, and was not able 
to state the real number of the volumes, 
since it was said by some to consist of 
thirty, by others of forty, fifty, sixty, nay 
even of seventy or eighty volumes. This 
statement, which sounded as romantic as 
the contents of the book itself, was found 
in the sequel to be true, because this im- 
mense romance is not subdivided iiito 
parts or chapters, but the number of the 
volumes depends entirely on the option 
of the copyist, accordingly as he chooses 
the size and the number of sheets. Thus 
the copy which is now in the imperial 
library at Vienna, consisted originally of 
thirty-three thin folio volumes,now bound 
up together in six thick folios, and a 
seventh in quarto: copies written in 
quarto contain from:thirty to forty vo- 
lume sea Fast elore those in octavo may 
very iil e seventy or eighty vo- 
lumes, The conjecture that this night 
be the case with the variations in the 

unber of volumes, naturally arose when 
the writer of these lines recollected that 
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he had some where seen one of the 
poems which he read with Mrs. Aide, 
and found it in the work of the immortal 
Sir W. Jones, de Poesi Asiatica, who had 
obtained only a single volume, without 
being duly informed of the true extent 
and contents of the work.—(Sre Jones's 
Poeseos Asiat. Comment., cap. xvii.) This 
volume, which Sir W. Jones calls the 
fourteenth, was the seventeenth, in Mrs. 
Aide’s copy. The conjecture founded on 
this difference, (and confirmed by subse- 
quent discoveries,) gave great pleasure 
to Mrs. Aide, and to the writer, who did 
not succeed in obtaining any farther in- 
formation at Constantinople. But the 
following year (1800) continuing his re- 
searches on the coast of Syria, he really 
found, during his ten days’ stay at Jaffa, 
some odd volumes of Antar; but on ac- 
count of the shortness of his stay on 
shore, and because he had every moment to 
expect the sailing of the Tiger, on board 
of which he was, with Sir Sydney Smith, 
he was as little able to devote sufficient 
time to his search for tales, as to under- 
take a visit to Jerusalem, though he was 
for ten days together within ten leagues 
ofit. It was not till a year later, when 
the English army, destined for the de- 
liverance of Egypt, landed before Alex- 
andria, and the sheiks of the Bedouins 
came with provisions to the English 
cap, that a favourable opportunity pre- 
sented itself to begin the search for Ara- 
bian tales on their own classic ground. 
Every sheik, and narrator of tales who 
came to the camp, was questioned con- 
cerning the Thousand and One Nights, 
and Antar. All of them were well ‘ac- 
quainted with both these works, but 
none would engage to procure or find 
them complete. 

They-brought odd volumes, of differ- 
ent sizes, which consequently belonged to 
different copies ; and with them also vo- 
lumes of other favourite Bedouin ro- 
mances—for instance, of Siret Iskender, 
Siret Ben Hilal, Kussat Dulhamma, &c. 
but there was no possibility of making 
up acomplete copy of Antar out of these 
much torn and dirty, odd volumes of the 
Bedouin library. It was not till the 
writer was at Cairo, that it was possible 
to purchase a complete copy. On the 
day after the departure of the French, 
and the entrance of the English, the 
sheik_of the coffee-house narrators of 
Cairo, (scheihol-meddah,) was invited to 
the house of Mr. Rosetti, the imperial 
consul, and promised a purse of gold 
(500 piastres) if he succeeded in procur- 
ing a perfect copy. A few days after, 
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he brought it. It was complete, but con- 
sisted of two quite different halves. The 
first in very fine glazed paper with gold 
edges, written in the year of the Hegira 
871 (1466); the second upon strong, 
coarse paper, written in a legible, but 
nothing less than a fine hand, perhaps 
not fifty years old. 

This valuable acquisition was imme- 
diately packed up with care, and the 
finder would not lose sight of it, or let it 
go out of his hands, that he might see to 
the shipping of it himself. ‘Thus the 
work was embarked in presence of the 
finder, on board the English frigate La 
Madonna del Carmen, in which Sir Sid- 
ney Smith and Colonel Abercrombie 
went to England with the news of the 
capitulation of Alexandria. It was deli- 
vered at the Lazaretto in Malta, with a 
letter to the yoverhor of Trieste, that it 
might be safely forwarded to Vienna. 
Unhappily, the two last volumes were 
lost, either at Malta or Trieste, and the 
work, obtained with so much pains and 
expense, would still have remained in- 
complete, had not, by a very happ 
chance, the last volumes of the oack 
been among the odd parts procured from 
the Bedouins, so that by these means the 
copy was completed. Those two last 
volumes, form the 7th volume (in 4to.) 
of the copy in the Imperial Library, 
which contain the continuation and con- 
clusion of the romance, in the six folio 
volumes. As the finder openly an- 
nounced to every body the value of the 
treasure he had found, and directed to it 
the attention of other travellers at that 
time with him in Egypt, the brother of 
the English translator, Mr. William Ha- 
milton, under-secretary of state, who is 
honourably known in the literary world 
as author of The tiaca, found a 
copy of Antar in Syria; but this copy, 
as well as the copy of The Thousand 
and One Nights, found by Dr. Clarke, 


on board a vessel with some mar- 
bes Belonging to Lord Elgin, which was 
wreeked in the harbour of Cerigo, was 


either wholly lost, or at least rendered 
quite unfit for use. The brother of the 
under-secretary of state, who is now 
ee en nee, 
stan e, appears now as trans- 
aaes hee the anon editor, as we 
have Sait does not a, 
rmation respecting the disco- 
pont River state of the cam ie extent 
value of the romance, or the nature 
of the translation itself, that is, whether 
it is a literal or free translation, whether 
of the whole or of extracts. 
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The writer of the present notice feels 
himself the more obliged and qualified 
to repair this very sensible deficiency, as 
not contented with having procured this 
treasure for the Imperial me he 
would not let it lie there unused, baton 
his pons in 1802 from London by way 
of Vienna to Constantinople, as secre- 
tary of Legation, he requested from the 
Prince of Stahremberg, high steward of 
the imperial household, the great favour 
of being allowed to take the whole work 
with him to Constantinople, in order to 
read it at his leisure. During his four 
years’ stay at Constantinople, he not only 
read it twice from beginning to end, but 
made an extract from it, of four hundred 
sheets (the pages being divided in the 
middle and one half left blank) which has 
been kept in the desk, much more than 
nine years, awaiting a favourable mo- 
ment for appearing in public. Mean- 
time the Englishman, by the more prompt 
publication of his later translation, has 
anticipated the German, who was the 
first finder and translator; but perhaps 
without interfering with the future pub- 
lication of the still inedited extract, be- 
cause the enormous extent of a romance 
which appears in a couple of dozen of 
octavo volumes, or a dozen quartos, or 
half a dozen folios, would hardly find so 
many readers as may be expected for a 
compressed extract of the whole, with- 
out neglecting the essential beauties, in 
half a dozen duodecimos. Even the vo- 
lume now published seems meant only to 
try the taste of the readers, without 
frightening them before-hand with the 
number of the volumes yet remaining 
behind, of which the preface wisely says 
nothing. . | 

If the editor purposely omitted to 
mention the number of the volumes, of 
which he could not well be ignorant, he 
seems to have passed over in silence the 
opinion of the great Orientalist, Sir 

illiam Jones, who had seen a single 
volume of this romance, not with design, 
but because it was unknown to him, or 
had sli his memory. We break this 
silence for the advantage of the work, in 
favour of which the reader could not be 
better disposed than by the following 
words of the great connoisseur and ju 
of Asiatic poetry: Hujus libri (de An- 
tare et Able amoribus) quartum deci- 
mum rere) volumen, — videre 
contiget. Nihil est elegans, nihil magni- 
Seite quod hinc deesse putem. Ita sane 
excelsum, et in eo dicendi genus ita va- 


rium, ita periculosum, ut non verear 
eum inter poemata perfectissima recen- 
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cere. Heros eximius, qui in eo laudatur 
idem ille est Antara, qui carminum 
Moallakat, ut appellantur, quintum com- 
posuit. Fuit autem Abla filia formosis- 
sima, quam perdite amavisse dicitur.* 
Such praise in the mouth of the only 
Orientalist, who united profound know- 


ledge of the eastern languages, refined 
_ taste and poetic talent, in a degree of 
_ which the History of European Litera- 
- ture can produce no example before or 


after him, might for the present satisfy 
readers and judges, and would at least 
have been very much in its place in the 


_ preface to this specimen of the English 


translation. We have, however, greater, 
more important, and more generally 
valid testimony, which must gain the 


_ suffrages not of single readers, but of 
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whole nations, and has, in fact, gained 
them for some centuries. The word of 
alawgiver and prophet must have more 
weight and validity than the praise of a 
man of learning and a poet. Mahomet, 
who in the Koran forbade his people to 
read tales, because he feared that too 
great a fondness for them (especially 
the Persian) might dispel the divine lustre 
which he had thrown round the popular 
traditions related in the Koran, Maho- 
met expressed more than once in his 
life, the wish that he had lived in the time 
of Antar, the “ father of chivalry,” and 
left. behind him the very expressive 
words, which have been most faithfully 
handed down to the present day : “ Re- 
late to your children the traditions con- 
cerning Antar; for this will steel their 
hearts harder than stone.” 

Mahomet, the great legislator of his 
nation, to which he wished to give the su- 
periority and dominion over other na- 
tions by purity of faith, and energy of 
soul, giving them laws in the name of 
heaven, recommended the narrative of 
heroic deeds, from the same motive 
which had made him, in the Koran, pro- 


hibit tales. He recommended them first 


as Arabian, and national, in contradis- 
tinction with Persian or foreign; then 
a8 svul-inspiring, historical recitals, in 
Opposition to the tales of enchantment, 
fairies, or the like, with which India and 





_® As the editor has passed over this tes- 
timony of his illustrious countrymen, it is 
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Persia threatened to lull on the pillow 
of Asiatic effiminacy, the heroic energy 
of the sight—and tale loving Arab. ‘This 
circumstance, so justly felt and acted 
upon by Mahomet, shows of itself the 
wide, interval between the Romance of 
Antar and the tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights; the former is purely his- 
torical and Arabian, the latter poetical 
fables, of Persian origin; the descrip- 
tion of the deeds of Antar, the Arabian 
poetic hero, and heroic poet, the knight 
of the women, and the father of knights, 
is built on an historical foundation, 
whereas the Arabian Nights, and similar 
tales are pure fables: the Arabic name 
itself indicates the difference, for the 
historical romances, like those of Antar, 
Alexander, Hakem, &c. are called kus- 
sat or siret, the narrative or biography ; 
whereas the Arabian Nights are called 
stories, Hikajet; butin Persian Efszkane, 
that is tales; but to neither of them is 
given the honourable appellation of true 
history, Tarich. Antar, therefore, as an 
Arabian historical romance, is directly 
opposed to the originally Persian Tale.* 





* The author of the preface to the Eng- 
lish translation, attributes to Mr. Langles a 
conjecture, which does not belong to him, 
respecting the Persian origin of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. This was first shewn 
by the writer of these pages, in a letter 
written from Constantinople to Baron Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, by a passage which he found 
in the Arabic historical work of Messudi, 
called, “ The Golden Meadows,” M. Caus- 
sin, in his new edition of the Arabian Nights, 
which is augmented with some tales till then 
unpublished, speaks (but without mention- 
ing the name of the writer,) of the contents 
of this letter, and also of the end of the 
Thousand and One Nights, communicated at 
the same time; (which Galland either did 
not know, or purposely omitted to notice). 
The passage of Messudi, which proves the 
Persian origin of the Arabian Nights is as 
follows, in Chapter LXIL (in a MS. in the 
possession of the Chevalier I[tulinsky) :-— 
‘© The historical work of Obeid Ben Sche- 
rije is in every body’s hands; but many per- 
sons place what he relates in the rank of 
tales and stories, invented for the amuse- 
ment of aise in their leisure hours, by 
means of which people try to insinuate 
themselves into their favour. This book, 
therefore, is rather one of the same descrip- 
tion as the works of fiction translated from 
the Persian, Indian, and Greek, such for 
instance, as the hook of “ The Thousand 
Stratagems,” (Hesar Efsane), which are 
called in Arabic “ The Thousand Tales,” 
(Elf Charafa); and which is commonly 
known by the name of “ The Thousand 
Nights” (Elf Leila). It contains the his- 
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Mahomet wished by the recital of na- 
tional deeds of heroism, to inflame his 
sight, tale, and deed-loving people,* as he 
calls the Arabians, to the performance of 





tory of a king, of his daughter Schehrsade, 
and her nurse Dinarsade. A similar work 
is that of “ Dschelkend and Schimas, i. e. 
the History of an Indian King and his Ten 
Visirs ; the Travels of Sinbaa and others.” 
A second passage, confirming the pre- 
cedjng, is inChap.CXVI. “: The Govern- 
ment of the Caliph Mansur.” He was the 
first who caused books to be translated from 
Persian into Arabic, among which was that 
of Kolaila and Dimma, (the Fables of Bid- 
pay, as they are called,) &c. These passages 
prove, first, that the Thousand and One 
Nights, were originally called, the Thousand 
Nights; secondly, that they were not trans- 
Jated into Arabic before the reign of Man- 
sur. The work probably received the addi- 
tion of One Night to the Thousand, from a 
much more modern editor, who adapted to 
the ground-work of.old Persian story, a 
number of Arabic tales, traditions, and anec- 
dotes, so that it was only by much later ad- 
ditions that they were metamorphosed into a 
popular Arabic work. According to the 
writer of the preface to the Schaname (see 
Notice sur le Schahname de Ferdoussi, et 
traduction de plusieurs pieces relatives 4 ce 
me; ouvrage posthume de M. de Wallen- 

rg, Vienne, 1810, pp. 52). the Persian 
Rasti, who lived at the court of Sultan 
moud the Gasnevide, was the author of 

the Thousand Tales, (Hufar Efssame). Un- 
less a second work with the same title is 
spoken of, and if Rasti’s work were the 
original of the Thousand and One Nights, 


the above quoted passage of Messudi (who 
lived a hundred years Mahmoud) must 
be a subsequent interpolation, and this is 


even the most probable, because it is not in 
all the MSS. of Messudi. To leave no 
room fora conjecture, that by one of the 
two works called Hesar Efssane, the tales 
known by the name of the “ Thousand and 
One Day” may be meant, we repeat here 
the accusation which we have twice publicly 
made of a literary imposture, of which Petit 
de la Croix was guilty, in co the pre- 
tended Persian tales of the ousand and 
One Day, out of the Turkish, with French 
additions; since not only is the Dervise 
mentions as the author, a 


lying ghee rag Seg the book * Joy 


similar exploits, but not that the Ara- 
bian, over-heating his already so ardent 
imagination by foreign tales, should pass 
his life in listless wonder, or mixing the 
sacred traditions of the Persians with 
those of the Bible, declared in the Koran 
to be divine, should take the latter, as 
well as the former for nothing more than 
fables. 

As no law, even though delivered in 
the name of Heaven, can iain subsist on 
earth, when it is in direct contradiction 
with the character and manners of the 
people to whom it is given, the spirit of 
the Arabian soon released itself from the 
decrees prohibiting tales, which were in- 
tended to check the wild flights of his 
fancy, and when the Caliphs carried their 
arms to the Bosphorus or the pillars of 
Hercules, when besides Arabia and Sy- 
ria, Persia and Egypt, Africa and Spain, 
obeyed the successor of the prophet the 
shadow of God on earth, the spirit of 
the conquerors was partly blended with 
the spirit of the conquered, science and 
fiction exerted a powerful influence on 
the minds of the Bedouins, who, without 
stopping, traversed the world with their 
swords, and under the first Kaliphs of 
the family of Abbas, it happened that to- 
gether with the translations of the sci- 
entific works of India, Persia, Greece, 
and Egypt, their apologues and tales, 
also became the property of the Arab 
who is so susceptible to fables and _fic- 
tions of all kinds, and so capable of enjoy - 
ing them. 

To form a competent idea of the ma- 
gic power with which the stories of en- 
chantment and fairy tales,sway the ardent 
imagination, and the impetuous feelings 
of the Arab, you ‘must have heard them 
related by an able narrator to a circle of 
these ‘‘sight-tale, and deed loving” Be- 
douins ; you must have seen these assem- 
bled and closely thronged circles, not in 
the niidst of cities, not in the coffee- 
houses, where indolent auditors, effemi- 
nately reclined on sophas or cushions, 
slowly inhaling the aromatic fumes of 
mocha, or the smoke of tobacco, indulge 
in the sweet sensations with which the 
eloquence of the narrator flatfers them 
by well turned periods, and’ by the 
daavtin of elegant prose i 
woven with verses, but 
séen the Bedouins (as 
lines has seen them), cro 
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- cGireles round the orator of the desert. 


“we have When the burning 


sun sinks behind the 


SE) wail We ‘kad the ° thirsty ground 


cooling dew, they devour with 
equal avidity the tales and fables which 
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they have heard perhaps an hundred 
times, but which, notwithstanding, never 
fail to produce the same effect on them, 
a «A to the volatility of their imagi- 
nation and the versatile talent of the nar- 
rator. 

You must have seen these children of 
the desert how they are moved and agi- 
tated, how they melt with sensibility, 
and burn with anger, how they torment 
themselves, and again recover breath, 
how they laugh and lament, how they 
participate with the narrator and the 
hero of the narrative, in the charm of 
the descriptions, and the madness of the 
passions. It is a real drama, in which 
the spectators are at the same time the 
actors. Ii the hero of the story is 
threatened with imminent danger, they 
shudder and‘cry aloud, ‘“ No, no, no, God 
forbid! that cannot be!” If he is in 
the tumult of battle, mowing down ranks 
of the enemy with his sword, they lay 
their hands on their own, and raise 
themselves up as if they would fly to his 
aid : if he falls into the snares of perfidy 
and treachery, their forehead contracts 
with angry indignation, and they exclaim 
“ The curse of God be on the traitor !"’ 
If he at last sinks under the superior 
number of the enemy, a long and ardent 
sigh e€ their breast, accompanied 
with the farewell blessing: ‘ God's 
mercy be with him; may he repose in 
peace!” If, on the other hand, he re- 
turns from battle victorious, crowned 
with glory, loud cries of “‘ Praise to God 
the Lord of Hosts!" rend the air. De- 
scriptions of the beauties of nature, and 
particularly of the Springs are received 
with repeated Taib! taib! that is, Well! 
well! and nothing equals the delight 
which sparkles in every eye, when the 
narrator draws at leisure and with abi- 
lity a picture of female -beauty: they 
listen with silent attention; and when 
the narrator concludes his description 
with the exclamation “ Praised be God, 
who has created beautiful women!” they 
all exclaim in chorus, with the enthusi- 
asm of admiration and gratitude: “Praised 
be God, who has created beautiful wo- 
men!” Similar forms. of expression, fre- 
quest intermingled with the course of 

‘Story, and lengthened by well-known 
sayings and, circumlocutions, serve the 
narrator as. asit were, to 
take breath,.or by them to continue the 
thread of the story without any new 






exertions: of .memory or imagination. 
Where an 


| narrator would say 
~-“ and now they continued their jour- 


en orator will say, “ and 
Montnty Mac.—No. 72. 
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now they eded over mountains and 
vallies, through woods and fields, over 
plains and deserts, through meads and 
trackless paths, up hill or down dale, 
from morning red to evening pale.” 
While uttering such forms of speech, 
which flow upon him without a thought, 
he collects his attention, and continues his 
Netone till the late hour of the night, or 
his exhausted lungs warn him to break 
off his narrative, which wonld never be 
at an end if he only conformed to the 
wishes of his auditors. In fact, a nar- 
rator never ends his story with the even- 
ing, but breaks off at one of the most 
interesting moments, promising the con- 
tinuation or the conclusion for the follow- 
ing evening ; and if it should really hap- 

en that it is concluded towards the 

eginning of the next evening, he im- 
mediately commences another, the con- 
tinuation of which is again deferred till 
the following evening, and thus evening 
after evening are connected together by 
a series of tales. 

These social circles assembled round 
the narrator, in which the Bedouin lis- 
tening to tales or relating them, passes 
half the night, and after the sultry heat 
of the day enjoys refreshing coolness, 
and called by a particular term Musame- 
ret, i. &, conversations in a moon or star- 
light night ; and Essamir is the name 
given to the lovers or holders of such 
night conversations ; in which, after the 
story is cor-luded, the company begin to 
discourse on its contents, and wonderful 
events. The more wonderful the story, 
the more certain is its effect on the hear- 
ers, and be the wonderful ever so incre- 
dible; or so threadbare, it is still success- 
ful; “ quodcunque voles poscat sibi 
fabula credi;" and the narrator need 
never be afraid that any one of his au- 
ditors will say to him in the sense of 
Horace:  quodcunque ostendis mihi, 
sic incredulus odi!” In general the di- 
rect contrary of many of the rules of the 
Horatian Ars Poetica, is the guide of 
the Arabian narrator; the whole spirit 
and character of the Arabian tale is di- 
rectly o to the doctrines which 
Horace impresses on the ical nar- 
rator: ‘Semper ad eventum festinat, 
et in medias:res non secus ac notas audi- 
torem rapit.” The Arabian begins every 
story in as round about a manner as 
possible, and it is even a particular proof 
of the ingenuity of the narrator, instead 


_ of hurrying his auditors into the midst 


of the scene of action, to lead him about 

two or three side-ways, so that 
he long remains uncertain where the rea! 
Vor. XIII. D 
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entrance to the theatre of the tale will 
be. Ifthe Arabian ee 80 “e “A 
serves this prece orace, he the 
more exactly vontoras to the following: 
“ atque ita mentitur sic veris falsa re- 
miscet, primo ne medium, medio ne dis- 
crepit imum.” The more marvellous and 
diversified the tale from the beginning 
to the end, the more does it engage the 
approbation and admiration of the au- 
ditors, and hence the great and well me- 
rited reputation of the Arabian Nights, 
the translation of which could charm 
even the mind of Pope, though Bishop 
Warburton could not relish them. 

After this faithful picture of the rage 
of the Arabians for narratives and tales, 
the observation on the essential differ- 
ence between the Romance of Antar 
and the common Arabian tales, will be 
the more accurately understood. This 
essential difference lies in the circum- 
stanee, that Antar is not meant as fable, 
but as history; that therefore (except 
in a couple of passages where superna- 
tural agents are mentioned only en pas- 
sant), every thing supernatural is entirely 
exeluded, that there are neither enchant- 
ers nor spirits, neither hippogryphs nor 
talismans, neither incantations nor me- 
tamorphoses. Not one fiction, like those 
of the Arabian Nights, or even those of 
the Italian epic romances of Ariosto and 
Pulci; yet the spirit of the marvellous 
and supernatural, excluded by the plan 
and historical design of the work, has 
yet insinuated itself even here, in the 
description of the battles, and the super- 
natural valour of the hero, under the 
disguise of historical truth. 

Ifthe hero fights hundreds of battles 
aguinst hundreds and thousands of ene- 


[Jan. 1, 


mies, and comes off victorious, and for 
the most part unwounded, such extraor- 
dinary valour, such supernatural good 
fortune, passes for pure historical truth ; 
and thus even the history ef the Arab 
pays tribute to fiction. The hero of the 
romance, and the chief events of his life, 
are, in fact, purely historical; and Mr. 
Willemet, the judicious. editor, trans- 
lator, and commentator, of the Arabic 

rize poem, suspended by Antar in the 

aaba, has indicated the sources from 
which the narrative of the principal 
events of his life is drawn. Antar'’s his- 
tory is, therefore, half truth and half fic- 
tion, the biography of a real poet and 
hero, adorned with a thousand chival- 
rous adventures, an historical and Ara- 
bian romance. 

History and romance are always clearly 
impressed with the stamp of the time in 
which their authors lived; and if the au- 
thors are not contemporary with the 
time or fictitious events which they relate 
as history or romance, the spirit or man- 
ners of the age to which they belonged, 
will be more certainly found in their 
works, than the tone or character of pre- 
ceding centuries, of which they pretend 
to give a faithful account. Only their 
picture will be so much nearer to the 
truth, as they are themselves nearer to the 
time of which they speak as historians. In 
order, therefore, to be able to pass a 
judgment on the time, to which the 
spirit and manners of chivalry belong, of 
which the life of Antar gives so attract- 
ive a picture, it is, above all necessary, to 
determine the epoch at which the work 
was composed. | 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 
(Continued from page 531, vol. xii.) 


CHAP. XXIV. 

I KNOW not how it happens, but for 
some time past my chapters have inva- 
riably in a melancholy strain.— 
In vain do I fix my eyes on some agree- 
able object; in vain do I embark in a 
calm, a storm soon arises and compels me 
To rellove::thde agitation, -whiiirdeprines 

o relieve w 
me of all tention: over my. and to 

my . 


after painful 
recurrence of so room Sa aly 
see no other a 
— Yes, I must that frozen balsam 
we Teedissstihew stall: boon’ galatiog 
" on: . 
for it is out of my 
upon any other subject. I cannot en- 





be 
power to enter > 


tirely descend from the point to which I 
have just been elevated: besides, it is the 
dada of my uncle Toby. 
‘I wish ‘to say a word or two on the 
—— respecting the pre-eminence of 
ing art of painting over music: 
I wish to throw something into the scale 
of —- should it be but an atom, or 
a grain of sand 


Itis said in favour ofthe 
he leaves so 


inter that 
be him; his 


pictures survive him and immortalize his 


- Then, on the other hand, it may also 

said that musical composers leave 
operas and concertos behind:them: but 
music is subject to fashion, and painting 
is The compositions which de- 
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lighted our forefathers appear ridiculous 
to amateurs of the present day, and are 
introduced. into comic operas to excite 
ter in the descendants of those who, 
in former times, could not hear them 


_ without weeping. 


practice of 





Raphael's pictures will delight poste- 
terity as they have delighted our an- 
cestors. 

This is my grain of sand. 

CHAP, XXV. 

But, said Madame de Hautcastle one 
day, what does it signify to me, though 
the music of Cherubini and Cimarosa 
differ from that of their predecessors? I 
care not though the music of the old 
school make me laugh, provided that 
modern compositions delight me.—Is it 
essential to my happiness that my plea- 
sures should resemble those of my great- 
grandmother? Never talk to me of 
painting, an art which is enjoyed only by 
a limited class of people, whilst music 
enchants every living thing. 

I do not exactly know what answer 
can be given to these observations, which 
I certainly did not anticipate when I 
commenced the present chapter. 

Had I foreseen them I should not, 
perhaps, have entered upon this disserta- 
tion. But let not the reader imagine 
that this is the trick of a musician.—On 
my honour, I am not one:—no, I am 
certainly no musician, I call to witness 
Heaven, and all who have heard me play 
on the violin. 

But even allowing the merit of both 
arts to be equal, yet the merit of the 
artist must not be confounded with the 
merit of the art.—It is no uncommon 
thing to see children play on the piano 
in the very first style; but there never 
was a good painter of twelve years of 
age. Painting, besides taste and senti- 
ment, requires a-thinking- mind,- with 
which the musician may dispense. We 
frequently see men without heads or 
hearts draw the most enchanting tones 
from the violin. 

The animal part of the human body 
may be brought to play on the piano- 
forte, and when that faculty is attained 
through the instructions of a skillful 
master, the soul may range at pleasure, 
while the rs mechanically draw forth 
sounds in which the mind has no partici- 
pation.—It is ible, on the con- 
trary, to paint the most simple object in 
ae the faculties of the 

into action. 
_ If, however, “oe distinction shenthibe 
the composition e 
music, I confess it would 
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somewhat puzzle me.—Alas! if all the 
writers of dissertations were sincere they 
would all end as ido. When we enter 
upon the discussion of any question, it is 
very common to assume the dogmatic 
tone, because we have come to a deci- 
—- in ae own minds, as I had gone 
with re to painting, in spite of my 
h itical lemesatielia but discussion 
oe rise to objection—and all ends in 
oubt. 
CHAP. XXVI. 

Now that my mind is somewhat re- 
stored to tranquillity, I will endeavour 
to speak without emotion of the two 
next to the picture 
of the Shepherdess of the Al 

Raphael, thy portrait could only have 
been painted by thyself. What other 
artist could have attempted it? Thy 
open, sensible, and animated countenance 
well expresses thy character and genius. 

To please thy immortal shade, I have 
hung next thee the portrait of thy mis- 
tress, whom all men of all ages will eter- 
nally call to account for the sublime 
works of which thy premature death de- 
prived the arts. 

When I gaze on the portrait of Ra- 
phael, I feet a respect almost amounting 
to veneration for that extraordinary 
man, who, in the flower of his age, sur- 
passed all antiquity, and whose pictures 
excite the admiration and the despair of 
modern artists. Whilst I admire his 
portrait, I am filled with indignation 
against the haughty fair one who pre- 
ferred her love to her lover, and who | 
extinguished the celestial torch, the di- 
vine fire of genius that glowed within 
his breast. 

Unhappy woman, did you not know 
that Raphael had promised to produce 
a picture superior to the Transfigura- 
tion?—Were you not aware that you 
had enslaved the favourite of nature, the 
father of enthusiasm: a sublime genius— 
a god! 

While my soul makes these observa- 
tions, its companion, fixing an attentive 
eye on the enchanting countenance of 
the fatal beauty, is ready to forgive her 
for having caused the death of Raphael. 

In vain my soul reproaches my animal 
part for its extravagant weakness, it is 
not attended to.—On these occasions 
there arises between them a singular 


kind of dialogue, which frequently termi- 


nates in favour of the w principle, 
and of which I shall reserve a specimen 
for a future chapter. 

And if, for example, my soul were not 
suddenly to adjourn the sitting—if it 
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afforded the other leisure to contemplate 
the round and graceful form of the fair 
Roman, reason, I fear, would soon lose 
her supremacy. 

If, in one of these critical moments, I 
should pepe obtain the privilege 
granted to the happy Pigmalion—with- 
out possessing one spark of that genius 
which extenuates the weakness of Ra- 
eae I should be ready—yes, I should 
yA ready to die the same death as he 

id. 
CHAP. XXVII. 

The prints and pictures, which I have 
above described, fade and vanish on the 
first glimpse of the picture which comes 
next under consideration; the immortal 
works of Raphael, Corregio, and all the 
masters of the Italian school, will not 
bear a comparison with it. Thus I 
usually defer it till the last, as the re- 
serve piece, when curiosity induces any 
one to accompany me in my travels—and 
it is a fact, that whenever I have shewn 
this sublime picture to connoisseurs, to 
the ignorant, to men of the world, to 
women, to children, and even to animals, 
spectators of every description, have, 
each in his own way, evinced signs of de- 
light and astonishment, so exquisite is its 
truth to nature. 

Gentlemen, what picture can I present 
to you—Ladies, what spectacle can I 
bring before you more sure to gain your 
approval than the faithful representation 
of yourselves? The picture to which I 
allude is a looking- 
yet ventured to find fault with it; it is, 


in the opinion of all all who have seen it, 
so perfect a re, that it presents 


not a single defect. 


Certainly, it may be counted one of 
the wonders of country through 
which I am travelling. 

I shall pass over ‘in silence the plea- 
sure experienced by the philosopher 
whilst he reflects onthe singular pheno- 
mena of the light which exhibits ev 
object in nature, on the smooth surface 
of the mirror. It presents to the se- 
den traveller a thousand interesting 
refi » a thousand observations 
which render it an object of the utmost 
utility and value. , hes ’ 
ty Depeagey feast thet apd harpess 
n bondage, learn that Cupid sharpens 
his arrows and invents his tortures be- 
fore a ; there he prepares 
ail ertenget ay yas of rar tbane' Se 
practises » smiling, and pouting, 
he ventures to appear in public. 
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Always true and impartial, a looking- 
glass reflects the roses of youth and the 
wrinkles of age, without either detrac- 
tion or flattery ; and singular among the 
counsellors of the great, it invariably 
speaks truth. 

These advantages induced me to wish 
for the invention of a moral looking- 
glass, in which all might be enabled to 
see their vices and virtues. I even en- 
tertained the idea of proposing that some 
of our academies should offer a prize for 
the discovery ; but on reflection, I found 
it would be useless. 

Alas! how seldom does deformity re- 
cognise itself and break the mirror! In 
vain are looking- glasses multiplied 
around us—-in vain do they reflect light 
and truth with geometrical exactness, 
just as the rays are about to penetrate 
the eye, and to picture us such as we 
really are, self-love thrusts a deceitful 
prism between us and the image and it 
appears a divinity. 

Of all the prisms that have existed since 
the first produced by the hand of the im- 
mortal Newton, none has possessed so 
strong a power of refraction, or ee. 
duces colours so agreeable and vivid as 
the prism of self-love. 

Since common looking-glasses in vain 
reflect the truth, and every one is con- 
tent with his person; since they cannot 
convince man of his physical imperfec- 
tious, what end would my moral looking- 
glass answer. Few would cast a glance 
at it, and certainly none would recognise 
themselves; none but philosophers would 
waste their time before it; and indeed it 
is rather doubtful whether they would. 

Considering a looking-glass as what it 
really is, I hope no one will blame me for 
having placed it above all the pictures of 
the Italian school. Ladies, whose taste 
cannot be called in question, and whose 
decision must regulate all things, gene- 
rally cast their first glance on a looking- 
glass when they enter a room. [ have 
frequently known ladies, and even gen- 
tlemen in a ball-room, to forget their 


‘lovers or mistresses, the dance, and all 


the p'easures of the gay scene, to gaze on 
the charming picture, and to honour it 
with an occasional glance amidst the de- 
lights of an animated , . 

Who then will presume to dispute the 
rank whieh I. to it among the chef- 
d'euvres of the artof Appelles? 
CHAP. XXVIII. 


I had Saison se within a short 
distance of my br so that on streich- 
ing out my arm I could reach the angle 
that was nearest mes when on a sudden 
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q I was on the point of forfeiting the fruit 
~ of all my labour, and of losing my life 


i 


, < 
* 


into the bargain. I ought perhaps to 


_ pass over in silence the accident that be- 


fel me, lest I should discourage travel- 


- Jers; but itis so unusual a circumstance 
_ to be overturned in the post-chaise in 








which I travel, that a man must be un- 
lucky in the utmost degree ; in short, as 
unjucky as I am, to incur such a risk. 

I found myself stretched on the 
ground, completely overturned and 
thrown out, and that so suddenly and 
unexpectedly, that I should have been 
tempted to doubt my misfortune, but 
that a in my head, and a violent 
pain in my left shoulder, afforded abund- 
ant proof of its reality. 

This was another wicked trick of my 
other half. Startled by the voice of a 
poor man, who tapped at my door to so- 
licit charity, and by the barking of Ro- 
sine, it suddenly turned round my arm- 
chair before my soul had time to warn 
it that there was a hole in the floor ; the 
shock was so violent that my post-chaise 
was thrown out of its centre of gravity 
and overturned. 

This, I confess, is one of the occasions 
on which I have had most cause to com- 
plain of my soul; instead of feeling sorry 
for its unlucky absence, and endeavour- 
ing to console its companion, it so far 
forgot itself as to indulge the most ani- 
mal kind of resentment, and to deal out 
a volley of abuse against the poor inno- 
cent beggar.—Idle rascal! why don't 
you go and work, it exclaimed (certainly 
a most execrable apostrophe, the inven- 
tion of avarice and hard-hearted wealth!). 
Sir, replied he, with the view of moving 
my compassion, I am a native of Cham- 
bery. So much the worse for you.—I 
am Jacques, whom you have seen in the 
country; it was I who used to drive the 
sheep into the meadow.—What do you 
mean to do here ? My soul began to re- 

t the brutality of my first words.— 
ay, I even believe it repented the mo- 
ment before they were uttered: as I 
have frequently, in my rambles without 
doors, encountered a ditch, and have 
seen it without being able to avoid it. 

Rosine, however, finally brought me 
to my senses. She immediately recog- 
nised Jaeques, who had frequently shar- 
ed his little meal with her, and she now 
loaded him: with caresses, to prove her 
recollection and gratitude. 

Meanwhile, Joannetti having collected 
the remains of my dinner, which were 
destined to serve for his own, presented 
them, without hesitation, to Jacques, 
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Poor Joannetti! 

Thus, in the course of my journey, I 
am continually receiving lessons of phi- 
losophy and humanity from my servant 
and my dog. 

CHAP. XXIx. 

Before I proceed farther, 1 wish to 
remove a doubt which, it is probable, 
may have arisen in the mind of the 
reader. 

I would not, for all the world, have it 
supposed that I undertook this journey 
purely because I had nothing else to do, 
and that I was compelled, in some mea- 
sure, by circumstances. 1 solemnly pro- 
test—I swear by all I hold dear, that I 
entertained the design long before I had 
any idea of the circumstance which, for 
forty-two days, deprived me of liberty. 
My compulsory retirement merely af- 
forded me an opportunity of setting out 
sooner than I might otherwise have 
done. 

I am fully aware that this gratuitous 
protestation may appear suspicious to 
certain persons; but 1 also babe that 
suspicious persons will not read my tra- 
vels; they have plenty to employ them 
at home or with their friends ; they have 
abundance of other business ; and well- 
disposed people will believe me. 

I must frankly confess, however, that [ 
would rather have undertaken my jour- 
ney at another time, and that I should 
have chosen Lent instead of the Carnival. 
However, the philosophic reflections 
which descend to me from heaven, have 
helped me to endure the loss of the mul- 
titude of amusements which Turin pre- 
sents at the present moment. It is very 
certain that the walls of my chamber are 
not quite so magnificently ornamented 
as those of a ball-room; the silence of 
my cottage is not so charming as the 
sounds of music and dancing ; but among 
the brilliant characters who are to be 
met with in the gay world, there are cer- 
tainly some more dull than myself. 

Yet why should I envy those who are 
more agreeably situated than I am, 
whilst the world is thronged with beings 
far more wretched-than myself! Instead 
of allowing my imagination to trans- 
port me to the superb drawing-room, 
where so many beauties are eclipsed 
by the charming Eugenie, to be con- 
vinced of my happiness, I need only cast 
my eye along the streets of this great 
city. What a multitude of wretched 
creatures are stretched beneath the por- 
ticos of magnificent edifices, ready to 
perish of cold and hunger. What a spee- 

tacle! I could wish that this page of my 
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book were known to the whole uni- 
verse ; that all the world should know 
that in this city, where all presents the 
appearance of opulence, during the cold 
nights of winter, crowds of wretched 
creatures are reclining, without shelter, 
on the threshold ofa palace. 

Here is a groupe of children creeping 
close to eachother lest they should perish 
of cold. There lies a trembling female, 
whose sobs deprive her of the power of 
utterance. The passers by view, with- 
out emotion, a spectacle to which custom 
has hardened their hearts. The rattling 
of carriages, the roaring of intemper- 
ance, and the enchanting strains of music 
mingle with the cries of the unfortunate, 
and form the most horrible discord. 

CHAP, Xxx. 

Those who may too hastily form an 
idea of a great city from the Aaa 
chapter, will be very much deceived. 
have mentioned the poor, their heart- 
rending complaints, and the cruel indif- 
ference which certain persons evince to- 
wards them ; but I have said not a word 
of the many charitable persons who em- 
ploy themselves in doing good, whilst 
others seek only for amusement; who 
rise at break of day to succour the un- 
fortunate, unobserved, and withont os- 
tentation. No, 1 must not pass over this 
in silence: I must write it on the back of 
that page which I should wish all the 
world to read. 

After sharing their fortune with their 
fellow-creatures; after administering 
the balm of affliction to broken hearts, 
they proceed to church, whilst vice is still 

ning on aceuch of down, and offer 
up prayers and thanks for the mercies of 
heaven. The rays of the solitary lamp 
iu the temple mingle with the beams of 
the rising sun. Already they bend at 
the foot of the altar, and the Almighty 
about to punish the perverseness and 
avarice of man, averts his avenging thun- 
derbolt. 

CHAP. XXXI. * 

I wished to say something in course of 
my travels about these unhappy beings, 
because the recollection of their misery 
has frequently crossed my mind. Some- 
times struck with the difference between 
their situation and my own, | suddenly 
stop my berline, and my chamber ap- 
NT ee use- 

luxury! six chairs! two tables! a 
bureau! a looki ! What osten- 
tation! and my bed too! my bed with 
pink and white curtains seems to vie in 


tic monarch. These reflections render 
me indifferent to forbidden enjoyments. 
From one reflection to another my phi- 
losophic fit augments to such a degree, 
that | could observe without concern a 
ball in the adjoining apartment, I could 
hear the sound of violins and clarionets ; 
I could listen without emotion to the 
voice which has so often raised me to 
extacy; nay more, I could gaze unmoved 
on the prettiest woman in Turin, on 
Eugenie herself, adorned from head to 
foot by the delicate hands of Mademoi- 
selle Rapoux. But of this 1 am not 
quite certain. 
CHAP. XXXII. 

But let me ask you, gentlemen, do you 
find as much amusement as ever in the 
ball-room or at the theatre? For my 
own part, I confess numerous parties 
have for some time past inspired me with 
a degree of terror. Whenever I mix 
in company, I am assailed. by a forebod- 
ing reverie. Invain I exert every effort 
to banish it; it constantly returns like 
Athalia’s dream. tis, perhaps, because 
my mind being filled with gloomy ideas 
and moving pictures, finds in every thing 
a subject of melancholy; as a vitiated 
stomach converts the wholesomest food 
into poison. Be that as it may, my 
dream is as follows:—When I am at a 
party, surrounded by charming and en- 
tertaining people, who can dance and 
sing, and can ‘weep at a tragedy; who ap- 

ar all gaiety, frankness, and cordiality, 

say to myself: if a white bear, a phi- 
losopher, a tiger, or some such animal, 
should unexpectedly enter amidst this 
elegant assembly, and madly exclaim :— 
‘* Unhappy mortals! listen to the truth 
which | shall utter: you are oppressed 
by tyranny; you are unhappy, you are 
dejected. Rouse from your lethargy. 

** Let the musicians begin by break- 
ing their instruments; let every one 
provide himself with a dagger; hence- 
forth banish amusement and _festi- 
vity ; think only of murder and destruc- 
tion ; let women also steep their timid 
es in blood. 

“ Go, are free, drag your kin 
from his throne, and your God from his 
sanctuary.” 

- Well! how many of these. fascinating 
men will obey the mandate of the tiger? 
How many had been thinking of the 
matter even before he e ?. It is 
hard to say. Were there no balls in 
Paris five years ago? 
-sdoannetti! close the doors and win- 
dows. I will not see the light of day ; 
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Jet no one enter my apartment; place 
‘my sword within my reach; leave me, 
# never let me see your face again. 


when 
to my bureau; and I therefore had no 


_*+wax. 


bes mi delight Ie 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

No stay, Joannetti, stay ; and you, 
my Rosine, you who guess all my trou- 
Dies, and who soften them by your ca- 
esses, come Rosine; I will resume my 


attitude of the letter V, and halt. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

The overturning of my post-chaise has, 
fortunately for the reader, abridged my 
journey of about a dozen chapters, for 
rose I found myself quite clese 


opportunity of remarking on a number 


of prints and pictures which I intended 
to have examined, and which might have 


prolonged my reflections on painting. 

Leaving on the right the portraits of 
Raphael and his mistress, the Chevalier 
d’Assasand the Shepherdess of the Alps, 
and advancing to the left along by the 
window, my bureau appeared :—it is the 
first and most remarkable object that 
strikes the traveller's eye, pursuing the 
course I have traced out. 

Above it: are a few shelves which serve 


_ as a bookcase; the whole is surmounted 


by a bust which terminates the pyramid, 
and contributes in no small degree to or- 
nament the scene. | 


The first drawer on the right hand 


_ side contains an ink-stand, paper of 


every kind, pens ready cut, and sealing 
All this would excite a desire to 
write in the most indolent of mortals. 


I am sure, my dear Jenny, if you should 


by any means chance to open such a 


: drawer, you would answer the letter 


which I wrote to you last year. In the 


confusion the materials for the affecting 
history of the fair captive of Pignerol, 
which my friends shall soon have an op- 
portunity of reading. 


Between the two drawers is an open- 


ing, in which [ thrust all my letters as I 


_ Yeceive them ; it contains all that have 


been addressed to me for the last ten 
years. The oldest are arranged in seve- 
ral parcels according to their dates. 
There are many which were written to 
me in my earliest childhood. 

How ‘pleasing it-is to trace back, in 
letters the g situations of early 
life! To be tr rted, as it were, 
Once again to those happy days which we 
can never see more ! 

my heart overflows, what a 
rient’, when 


over the lines traced by 
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one who no longer exists! There are 
his characters, his heart guided his hand ; 
to me he addressed the letter, and that 
letter is all I now possess of him. 

When I once thrust my hand into this 
little hole, I generaily spend the whole 
7 in examining my letters, as the tra- 
veller 409 5 passes through one or two 
provinces of Italy, hastily noting down 
a few superficial observations, to fix his 
abode at Rome for whole months toge- 
ther. It is the richest vein in the mine 
I am.working: what a change has taken 
place in my ideas and sentiments! what 
a difference in my friends when I exa- 
mine what they then were and what 
they are now! They were agitated by 
circumstances which no longer interest 
them! we regarded as the greatest mis- 
fortune, an event ; but the close of the 
letter is torn away, and the event is cum- 
pletely forgotten; Ido not even know 
what was alluded to. Our minds were 
filled with prejudice ; the world and man- 
kind were unknown to us: but what 
warmth, what unbounded confidence in 
our intercourse! 

Our very errors rendered us happy. 
But, alas, it is no longer so! we have 
been obliged like others, to read the 
heart of man; and truth falling among 
us like a bomb-shell, has for ever de- 
stroyed the enchanted palace of illusion. 

CHAP. XXxv. 

1 must write a chapter on the wither- 
ed rose, which I found while rummaging 
in my bureau, if the subject be worth 
the pains ;—it was a flower of last year's 
Carnival ; I had gathered it myself in the 
Valentine Gardens; and in the evening, 
about an hour before the ball; full of 
hope and agreeable emotion, I went and 

resented it to Madame de Hautcastel. 

he took it and laid it on her dressing- 
table, without looking at it, and what 
was more vexatious, without looking at 
me. But how could she bestow a thought 
on me—she was wholly occupied in ad- 
miring herself? Standing before her 
looking-glass, her head full dressed, she 
was giving the last finishing touch to her 
toilette. Her thoughts were so wholly 
engaged, so completely absorbed in the 
ribbons, gauzes, and trimmings of wed 
description, by which she was surround- 
ed, that I could not obtain a look or even 
a nod. I was resigned to my fate: I 
humbly held some pins in my hand ; but 
she took them from her pin-cushion, 
which happened to be more within her 
reach, and if 1 stretched out my hand 
she took them from me, indifferently, 
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and without turning her eyes from her 
looking lest she should for a mo- 
ment lose sight of herself. 

I held a looking-glass behind her that 
she might be the better able to judge 
of the effect of her dress, and her face 
being reflected from one glass to the 
other, I beheld a long perspective of co- 
quettes, notone of whom bestowed a 
thought on me. In short, I must con- 
fess that my rose and I cut but a very 
poor figure. 

At length I lost all patience, and was 
unable to conceal my vexation ; I laid 
down the looking-glass, and left the 
roomin a rage, and without even taking 
leave of her. 

Are you going? said she, turning 
round to take a side-view of her figure. 
—I made no reply, but listened some time 
at the key-hole to know what effect my 
sudden departure had produced. Surely, 
said she to her maid, after a moment's 
pause, surely the flounce of this petticoat 
ts considerably too long. It drags on the 
ag ; pray endeavour to tuck it up a 

ittle. 

How and why this faded rose happened 
to be in my bureau, I shall not certainly 
explain, for 1 have already said that a 
withered rose was not worth a chapter. 

- Observe; ladies, that I make no com- 
ment whatever on the adventure of the 
rose. I donot say whether Madame de 
Hautcastel was right or wrong in prefer- 
ring her toilette to me, or that I had any 
title to be otherwise received. I have 
been equally cautious not to draw any 
general conclusions respecting the since- 
rity or the duration of the attachment of 
ee yam nen ge Me shall content 
ushering this chapter (since 

I written one), into the world, with 
the rest of my travels, without either 
addressing or recommending it to any 


one. 

I sball add only a word of advice to 
you, gentlemen—always bear in mind 
that when your mistress is dressing for 
a ball, she is no longer yours. From the 
moment when she commences her toi- 
lette, the -lover is merely a husband, 
and the ball becomes the lover. ~ 

Besides, every one knows how much 





a husband gains by wishing to make 
_ And do not ey 
eharacter of 


himself beloved by ; therefore bear 
your misfortune patiently, 

; it is not im your 
lover, for you are then a husband; it is 
because you constitute a part of the ball, 
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and are consequently a fraction of her 
new conquest; you are the decimal 
of a lover:—or perhaps it may be be- 
cause you dance well, and will show her 
off to advantage : finally, what may be 
most flattering in the good reception you 
experience, is that by declaring for her 
lover a man of merit like you, she may 
excite the jealousy of her female friends; 
were it not for this consideration, she 
would not notice you. 

Thus there is no alternative; you 
must resign yourself to your fate, and 
wait patiently until you have played out 
your character of husband.—l know 
many men who would be glad to escape 
so cheaply. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

I promised a dialogue between my 
soul and my body; but there are certain 
chapters which escape me, or rather 
there are others which flow from my 
pen, as it were in spite of myself, and 
defeat my intentions ; of the latter num- 
ber is the chapter on my library, which 
I shall endeavour to make as short as 
possible. The forty-two days are almost 
at an end, and an equal space of time 
would not suffice to finish the description 
of the fertile region through which I am 
now travelling so agreeably. 

My library consists chiefly of novels, 
since I must make the confession, and ot 
a few select poets. _ 

As if I had not enough to endure in 
my own distresses, | voluntarily share 
those of a thousand imaginary beings, 
and I feel them as keenly as though they 
were my own; how many tears have [ 
shed for the wretched Clarissa, and the 
lover of Charlotte. 

But if 1 thus seek feigned afflictions, 
on the other hand | find in this imagi- 
nary world virtue, generosity, and disin- 
terestedness, such as | have never yet 
seen united in the real world in which | 
exist.—I have found a wife such as I 
could wish, without caprice, levity, or 
art ;—I say nothing of her beauty, the 
reader may trust to my imagination for 
that; I have made her as fair as could be 
wished :—then closiog the book, which 
does not correspond with my ideas, I 
take her by the hand, and we wander 
together through a country more delight- 
ful than Eden. What painter could re- 

nt the enchanted region in which 


j have placed the divinity of my heart! 


= 
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and what poet could ever describe the 

lively and varied sensations I experience 

in this ¢vorld of ef 
How often have I heaped execrations 
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on Cleveland, who is cortinually plung- 
ing into misfortunes, which he has it in 
his power to avoid. I cannot endure the 
book and its concatenation of calamities; 
but, if I open it by chance, I must read 
on to the end. 

Who could think of leaving the poor 
man among the Abaquis? hat might 
be his fate thus surrounded by savages ? 
Still less could I abandon him in his at- 
tempt to escape from captivity. 

Finally, I enter so fully into his trou- 
bles, I interest himself'so powerfully for 
him, and his unfortunate family, that the 
unexpected appearance of the ferocious 
Ruintons makes my very hair stand on 
end:—my blood runs cold whilst I read 
the passage, and my fear is as great and 
as real as though [ were myself on the 
point of being roasted and eaten by the 
cannibals. 

When I have wept and made love 
long enough, I seek out some favourite 
poet, and once more depart for a new 
world. 

CHAP. XXXVII. 

From the Argonautic expedition to 
the assembly of the notables, from the 
deepest extremity of hell to the last fixed 
star beyond the milky way, to the con- 
fines of the universe, to the gates of 
chaos, such is the vast field through which 
I range in every direction, and quite at 
my leisure; for time is as much at my 
command as space. Thither I transport 
my existence in the train of Homer, 
Milton, Virgil, Ossian, 8c. 

Every event that has taken place be- 
tween these two periods; every coun- 
try, every world, every being that has 
existed between these two extremes, all 
are mine, all belong to me as entirely 
and legitimately as the vessels which en- 
tered the Pirceus belonged to a certain 
Athenian. 

My favourite poets are those who 
transport me to the remotest antiquity : 
—the death of the ambitious Agamem- 
non, the madnéss of Orestes, and the 
history of the family of Atreus 
persecuted by Heaven, inspire me with a 
degree of horror which modern events 
caf never excite. . 
here is the fatal urn containing the 
ashes of Orestes. Who would not shud- 
der to behold it? Electra! wretched 
sister, do not despair; Orestes himself 
bears the urn, and the ashes are those of 
his enemies. 

Where do we find shores like those of 
the Xanthus or the Scamander!—The 
plains of Hesperia and Arcadia are no 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 72. 
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longer to be seen. Where are the islands 
of Lemnos and Crete? Where is the 
famous labyrinth, or the rock which the 
forsaken Ariadne watered with her teara? 
—We shall never behold a Theseus or a 
Hercules; men as well as heroes have 
degenerated into pigmies. 

hen I wish to create to myself a 
scene of enthusiasm, and to enjoy the 
full force of my imagination, I boldly 
fasten myself on the folds of the flowing 
robe of the sublime blind bard of Albion 
when he soars to Heaven, and ventures 
to approach the throne of the Almighty. 
—What muse could have supported him 
in that elevated point, which no mortal 
before presumed even to glance at?— 
From the dazzling porch of Heaven 
which Mammon gazed at with an eye of 
envy, I descend with horror to the vast 
caverns of the abode of Satan;—I am 
present at the infernal council, I mingle 
with the throng of rebellious spirits, and 
I listen to their harangues.— 

But I must confess a weakness for 
which I frequently reproach myself. 

I cannot help feeling an interest in 
poor Satan from the moment when he 
is hurled from Heaven (I allude to Mil- 
ton’s Satan). Whilst I blame the per- 
versity of the rebellious spirit, the firm- 
ness he evinces in the excess of his mis- 
fortune, and the greatness of his courage, 
force me to admire him in spite of my- 
self ;—though I am aware of the miseries 
resulting from the fatal enterprize which 
induced him to force the gates of hell, to 
disturb the domestic happiness of our first 
parents, I cannot for a moment wish 
that he should perish on his way amidst 
the confusion of chaos. I-even believe 
I could willingly have assisted him, only 
that shame might have deterred me; I 
follow all his motions, and feel as much 
pleasure in travelling with him as though 
I were in good company. In vain I re- 
flect that after all he isa pEvIL; that 
he is intent on the ruin of mankind; 
that he is a true democrat, not of the 
Athenian but of the Parisian class ; all 
this cannot cure me of my prejudice. 

How vast is his enterprize, and what 
intrepidity he evinces in its accomplish- 
ment! 

When the spacious triple gates of hell 
=~ suddenly before him, and the deep 
abyss of nothingness and night appears 
in all its horror beneath him ;—his eye 
boldly darts through the gloomy empire 
of chaos, aud spreading out his vast 
wings, which might cover a whole army, 
he plunges into the gulf. 

ov. XIII. E 
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It is, in ny opinion, one of the noblest 


efforts of the imagination, and also one . 


of the finest journeys that ever was per- 
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formed—except the Journey round My 
Chamber. 
( Lo be concluded in our next.) 





SAN MARINO AND RIMINI, 


(Extracted from the unpublished Journal of a Tour by GENERAL DB LA Harpe, 
through Italy, in the Spring of 1819.) 


SAN MARINO is five miles distant 
from Rimini and from the sea. The 
road leading to it becomes rocky and 
troublesome as you approach the ter- 
ritory of the republic. The scenery 
on approaching appears very much in- 
tersected, or, as it is termed in military 
language, pays de chicane. Woods of 
chesnuts, meadows, pasturages, plains, 
and defiles, continually faa y each 
other. The habitations are pretty 
numerous, and much more seattered than 
in the rest of Italy, ct Tuscany. 
You pass through two small villages, the 
inhabitants of which shew some opu- 
lence. I know not if I am mistaken, 
but I fancied that their salutation and 
their language bore an independent cha- 
racter, which I attributed to their repub- 
licanism. My travelling companions had 
made the same observation, without ex- 
plaining it in the same manner. 

The latter part.of the road is so steep 
that we had great difficulty in reaching 
the Borgo or suburb of San Marino in a 
chaise. This ill-built town stands on 
such a steep precipice, that when viewed 
at some distance it looks as if one row of 
houses was built on the roofs of the 
other, Pretty ens surround and 
adorn the foot of the ndicular rocks, 
behind which San Marino lies. These 
walls of rocks, which may be from three 
to four hundred feet in height, form a 
kind of natural rampart, above a mile in 
length, the top of which shews the re- 
mains of old walls, with embrasures, and 
ancient towers, which have a singular 
a arance. 

e Borgo is situated at the end of this 

wall, where it begins todecline. A tole- 
ably good causeway, from which you 
enjoy an. extensive prospect, ascends 
the foot of the rock, and surrounds 

-its uttermostend, to reach ree. 
ing scarp, which forms, at the back part 
a kind of walk (terre pleine). Qn this 
slope stands the little town of San Ma- 
rino, the houses of which rise from the 
foot of the declivity to the summit like 
an theatre. ascent to it is very 
i and its streets are any thing but 
handsome; but the situation is pictu- 
resque. San Marino is scarcely larger 
than the town of Baden, in Argovia, and 


it does not contain one remarkable build- 
ing. The palazzo, or town-house, is 
an extremely plain building, where the 
capitano regente resides, who is at the 
head of the republic, and bears the title 
of excellency. No luxury is to be seen 
in this house ; on the contrary, it shews 
all the simple customs of a poor republic. 
The chief of the state received us with 
the most cordial hospitality: we saw with 
him several other magistrates, and 
among them Mr. QOnofrio, who was 
obliged to appear at two different times 
before Napoleon, as deputy and defender 
of his country. It afforded me a very 
great pleasure to form an acquaintance 
with this distinguished man, who would 
even do honour to the ministry of a 
great state. 

He had been commissioned, in the 
name of the republic, to refuse the offer 
of Napoleon to extend their territory to 
the sea. It appears that this extraordi- 
nary man was particularly partial to the 
little republic. 

“It was our littleness and insignifi- 
cance,” answered San Marino, “ which 
have preserved us independent for these 
ten hundred years: all what we possess 
is our own just property. We may thank 
our moderation for having passed unhurt 
through the middle ages, and latter times ; 
and while Venice, Genoa, Florence, &c. 
have lost their independence, ours still 
stands. Preserve to us your generosity, 
and as you entertain noble thoughts to- 
wards us, command your douaniers not 
to act towards us too rigorously.” 

The consequence of this wise conduct 
was the preservation of San Marino, in 
the time of the restoration; and it does 
honour to the papal government, that it 
has not applied to the little republic the 


‘maxims of incorporating, centralizing, 


&c. so prominent in the modern diplo- 
macy. 

I became acquainted at San Marino 
with a very intelligent clergyman, who 
amuses himself much with natural philo- 
sophy and physics, and judges every 
thing without partiality. He told me he 
wag yed in spreading useful arts 
among his coun n, who, as he as- 


sured me, sensibly feel the value and 


happiness of their independence, though 
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their few resources often oblige them, 
like the Swiss, to seek their fortune in 
foreign countries. All the inhabitants 
of San Marino follow agriculture ; the 
population amounts to about seven or 


_ eight thousand inhabitants, which are in 
the chief city (San Marino), the suburb, 


several villages, and many scattered ha- 
bitations. ‘The national guard, which I 
saw assembled, has a very fine appear- 
ance; it would be fully sufficient to de- 
fend the defiles from light troops which 
should go out foraging, and it has often 


- yendered essential services, when re- 


quired to disperse or drive away bands 
of robbers, which were pursued by the 
Papal or ‘Tuscan gens d’armes. 

an Marino is, perhaps, the only place 
in Italy, which possesses no church built 
ina good style. The present one con- 
tains, however, three curious objects. 
First, an altar-piece, painted by Giulio 
Romano, which is partly destroyed by 
lightning ; a beautiful picture by Guer- 
cino, which represents the journey of 
the holy chapel carried by angels through 
the air; and, thirdly, the portrait of 


_ Saint Marino the Hermit, the founder 
_ of the Republic, who collected several 


hermits, under whose protection great 


_ numbers of the inhabitants of the plain 





cr refuge, during the desolation. of 
taly. 

On the summit of the hill (that is to 
say, the highest elevation of the rock 
wall which is mentioned above,) you 


- enjoy the most delightful prospect of 


Italy. ‘Towards the west, the eye sees 
the hills and the chain of mountains 
which separate Tuscany from the Roman 
territory, and the duchy of Urbino; to- 
wards the south, you overlook the para- 
dise of Romagna and the duchy of Ur- 
bino, to the mountains of Ancona. In 
the east appear Rimini, the Adriatic Sea, 
and in clear weather also the mountains 
of Dalmatia; in the north, the plains of 
the legations, Ravenna, Ferrara, Bolog- 
na, and Lombardy, to the chain of Alps, 
offer themselves to your view, in the fore- 
ground of which lies Mont Baldo, be- 
tween the Lago di Garda and Verona. 
There is scarcely any other place which 
can offer a more magnificent panorama. 
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The inhabitants of San Marine ap- 
peared to be perfectly contented with 
their situation, at least every body whom 
I questioned upon the subject gave me 
such decisive answers that I have no 
doubt remaining. ‘The sense of inde- 
pendence which gives a poor but inde- 
pendent country, the preference before 
the richest territories, is surely a real 
and valuable blessing. The only thing I 
regretted was, to perceive that the aris- 
tocracy of the nobles, with its high pre- 
tensions, had also taken root in this little 
republic. 

On the history of San Marino, a 
quarto volume appeared at Milan in 
1804, under this title: “« Memorie sto- 
riche della Republica di S. Marino rac- 
colta, dal Cavaliere Melchiore Delfico, 
cittadino della medesima.” Mr. Delfico 
is a distinguished and very learned Nea- 
politan. 

° - a 

Rimini isa very pretty, well-built, and 
well-paved town, which contains but a 
few antiquities worth seeing; among 
these are the fragments of a ruinous 
triumphal arch. The French during 
their stay there undertook to repair a . 
canal, which affords protection to the lit- 
tle trading vessels, which are often in 
danger on the coast during bad weather. 
This canal has been lengthened, cleaned, 
and for the most part lined with stone. 
At its entrance stands a light-house, and 
Rimini may thank these works, that small 
ships now come up to its walls; but it is 
to be regretted that these works are still 
incomplete, and that which has been com- 
pleted will, probably, soon decay. ‘The 
stay of the French is marked in these 
parts by such great, beautiful, and use- 
ful undertakings, that doubtless the con- 
trast must be noticed even by common 
observers. ‘The same may be said, with 
the same truth, of the magnificent roads, 
which the. French had made in the envi- 
rons of Ancona, and the works which 
they undertook for the advantage of the 
communications with this sea port. If 
there are many Carbonari, in these parts 
the reason is, that thereis no place where 
the difference between the past and the 
present is so striking. 





ON DUELLING. 
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Amongst others are the inadequacy of 
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injuries, which people tell us can only be 
wushed away by blood—such as a slap on 
the face,* giving the lie, or using a horse- 
whip. This mode of appreciating insults 
is truly absurd ; for amongst us there is 
a wide distinction made between the 
slap and a blow, although the cause of 
this difference is extremely difficult to 
comprehend, without it arises from the 
circumstance of the former correction 
being always applied to the visage; yet 
the face has no more right to be offended 
than the other parts of the body, as all 
should be equally respected. 

It is no doubt a gross act of impolite- 
ness, to tell any one he Aas tolda lie; 
but since we can say the same thing in 
different terms, without giving any of- 
fence, since the fact is the same, why 
should a change in the method of ex- 
pressing it, render a statement so out- 
rageous that the offended party must 
needs attempt taking the life of him who 
made it, while he risks his own ? 

With regard to the blow of a whip or 
stick, why should the honour of him who 
receives this indignity be more wounded 
at being struck with a piece of wood 
than a rod of iron—by a round instru- 
ment or one that cuts or is pointed? 
Themistocles, on seeing a stick raised 
against him, said to the person who held 
it—Sirike, but hear me !—a proof that 
that the Athenian general did not think 
he would be dishonoured by the mere 
blow of a stick. 

Montesquieu devotes a whole book of 
his admirable work on the Spirit of 
Lawst to the subject, and gives us a key 
to these ludicrous extravagancies: he 
shews their origin to be derived from the 
manners and customs of feudal times. It 
is necessary to go back to the days of 
judicial combats, for the purpose of see- 
ing what jurisprudence then consisted of, 
and know something of the existing code. 
‘¢ The accused,’ says the learned presi- 
dent, ‘“‘ commenced by declaring before 
the judge that such a person had com- 
mitted om an oe the me party 
replied by savi was a liar; upon 
which the judge ordered a duel to be 
fought by . Thus it became a /egal 
maxim, that when any one had been told 
he lied, a duel must follow as a matter of 
necessity !” 





* In France the laws of honour draw a 


broad line between the >a or 
bn th weil adhe upd 
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Such is the cause of our still fighting 
when the /ie is given—with this differ- 
ence, however, that in those barbarous 
times it was conformabie to existing 
laws, whereas it is now completely in op- 
position to these under which we live. 

*« Squires,” continues the same writer, 
‘fought against each other on horse- 
back and armed, while the villains de- 
cided their quarrels on foot with sticks. 
Hence it followed that the stick must be 
the instrument of outrage, because a man 
who had been beaten by me was treated 
like a villain.” 

So that the stick is only infamous be- 
cause it happens to be a vulgar weapon ; 
and,when the plebeian order is abolished, 
1 do not see why the stick should not be 
raised to the dignity of the sabre and 
pistol; or why any one ought to feel 
more annoyed at the idea of being struck 
with the first, than getting wounded or 
killed by the others. 

* None but villains,” adds Montes- 
quieu, “fought without vizors: so that 
these were the only persons who could be 
struck in the face. Thus a blow re- 
ceived there became an insult which 
out to be washed out by blood, because 
the offended party had been treated like 
a villain.” 

That which has been said of the stick 
we may also apply to the s/ap, now 
that it is no longer the custom for people 
to fight duels with their faces covered. 
Since, therefore, all are equal in the eyes 
of the law, and the absurdities of feudal 
customs have given place to a more ra- 
tional system, why should we consider a 
slap in the face more outrageous than a 
blow applied to any other part of the body. 
Why, it is asked, are they not placed on 
the same footing, and as much import- 
ance attached to the one as to the other! 

I do not mean to assert that people 
should rigorously follow. the maxim re- 
commended by the apostle, and hold up 
the other cheek after one has been al- 
ready smitten: there is an immense dis- 
tance between this total abnegation of re- 
sentment, and that exaggerationof an in- 
sult which stimulates aman to require the 
life of him who gave the offence. To me, 
it seems that the law of retaliation, or 
any other penalty of even less gravity, 
mc to suffice; and that in all cases, 
voluntary or juridical apologies on the 
part of the offender should terminate the 
quarrel. 

On the other hand to shew ourselves 
superior to an insult, is frequently the 
most honourable mode of proving that 
we are in the right; for, according to a 
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celebrated writer, generosity is better 
than vengeance in the punishment of 
many an offence. The famous Duke de 


_ Montausier, he who, when Molitre read 


the Misanthrope to him, exclaimed, with 
suv much warmth, “ Ah! how I should 
like to resemble that man!’ while gover- 
nor of the Dauphin, made some repre- 
sentations to the latter, which were so 
badly received, that the august scholar 
carried his anger so far as to say— “ If I 
had a pistol in my hand I would blow 
your brains out.”—On this, the duke, 
without being the least disconcerted, 
called one of the young prince's attend- 
ants, and coolly said—* Give his Royal 
Highness a pistol.”—This proof of firm- 
ness produced such an immediate change 
in the feelings of his pupil, that the 
prinee fell on his knees, #nd in a torrent 
of tears, begged pardon of his governor! 

It is certain that those reproaches and 
chastisements employed in vulgur edu- 
cation would not have produced a similar 
effect upon the individual who became 
the object of it. 

Lamothe, the amiable author of Inés, 
having one day had the misfortune to 
tread on the toes of a person who passed 
him in the street, instantly received a 
blow from the irritated stranger, which 


_ any one else would most probably have 
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resented on the spot, the philosophic 
et contented himself with merely say- 
ing—* Ah! sir, Tam sure you'll be ex- 
tremely sorry when you hear that I am 
blind !"—which was really the case. 

I ask whether he who gave the blow 
ought not to have been more severel 
punished by this indifference cf the of- 
fended party relative to himself, only to 
feel those regrets likely to be experienced 
by the assailant ?>— Ought he not to have 
felt more mortified by this generous pro- 
cedure, than any other. that a sense of 
the ame Seem have proveked? - — 

It is also al os in favour of duelling, 
that it renders bravery and boldness ne- 
cessary to the exclusion of weakness and 
poltroonery. I doubt whether this ob- 
jection to the abolition of the above prac- 
tice is so well founded as some people 
imagine ; and whether the litigious habit 
which its tolerance naturally introduces 
into society, is not more calculated to 
enervate men’s cou and prevent its 
developement, than to favour that dispo- 
sition: to me it appears that such a 
quality would receive infinitely more en- 
couragement from an internal sentiment 
that tells a man he has nothing to fear 
butthe laws, while he feels conscious of 
being under their protection. 
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The greatest proof of my opinion is 
derived from the well-established fact, 
that those nations of antiquity most dis- 
tinguished by examples of heroism and 
courage, boldness and intrepidity, are 
precisely the people to whom the custom 
of duelling was unknown; and _ those 
who did not regard a methodical system 
of killing each other as the best school of 
valour. 

It cannot surely be maintained, that 
the three hundred Spartans who de- 
voted themselves at the pass of ‘Thermo- 
poly, were cowards or poltroons ; yet, we 
are not told that any of them had prac- 
tised beforehand in single combat; on 
the contrary, there is every reason to 
suppose that not one amongst them 
would have either sent or accepted a 
challenge, however great the insult and 
provocation. Such, at least, is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the celebrated 
inscription found on the spot :—Pas- 
senger, go to Sparta, and say we died here 
to fulfil her holy laws. Men thus deeply 
penetrated with respect for the laws of 
their country, and who could immolate , 
themselves for it, would never have held 
out an example of contempt for institu- 
tions so revered ; much less abjured their 
intervention, to become themselves the 
arbiters. Whatever outrage they might 
receive, would they not apply to the 
laws for reparation, and been satisfied 
when they were so ?—would they have 
feared that such a proof of deference 
was imputed to cowardice in them ; and 
would public opinion have erred so much 
as to justify their fears?— could the 
duellist dare to shew himself before his 
fellow-citizens ?—would he not have been 
repelled as a public enemy, as a violator 
of the sacred laws of his country ?— 
would not the blood he had shed have 
fallen upon himself?—would they not 
have asked him, “ What have you done 
with your brother ?” 

As to those who live under absolute 
governments, they have only to think of 
their individual interests, to which they 
attach the more importance in conse- 
quence of there being no great public 
or national cause to interest them; what, 
in fact, can such people find any interest 
in, except that which relates immediately 
to themselves? Is it in the country? They 
have none! Can it be in the laws? It is 
only for them to obey! Hence that sor- 
did self-love, that punctilions vanity 
which in the subjects of a despot, sup- 
plies the place of the noble pride gene- 

ly found amongst freemen. What- 
ever they do, is only done with a view to 
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ersonal interest. Do they expose their 
ives for him who governs? it is to ob- 
tain money on those rewards which are 
called honorary, to be distinguished from 
their companions in servitude: they must 
have imposing titles, pre-eminent digni- 
ties, and decorations which may cover 
the nudity of their abject condition. 

The citizens of a free state do not de- 
rive their importance from such an im- 
pure source; they have no need of such 
wretched quackery to become respected 
and dignified. It is from their country 
and its laws they acquire that dignity, 
which is enjoyed without show or osten- 
tation, because it is common to all, and 
that there is no necessity for affixing ex- 
terior symbols to inform those who might 
be induced to.doubt their being persons 
of consequence. 

During the republic, the Romans onl 
bore the title of citizens, and this appel- 
lation gave them a rank, which was in 
public opinion, far superior to the sove- 
reigns of those barbarous nations whom 
their arms had conquered. Under the em- 
perors, qualifications of the most extra- 
vagant ~~ were adopted. These 
emperors wished to be regarded as gods, 
assumed the title, and obtained the apo- 
theosis. What end did all their jugglery 
answer? Has it rendered ther less the 
object of contempt and execration with 
posterity ? 

It is now time to inquire why the free 
states of antiquity rejected the practice 
of duelling; and why those of modern 
times, not infected with feudal ha- 
bits,* leave this noble method of de- 
ciding quarrels to the subjects of abso- 
lute monarchies; why they prefer a re- 
currence to the laws, or generous obli- 
vion of an insult which only relates to 
their own persons ; for there is a second 
object still more important for them, the 
country and its laws: they keenly feel 
every outrage made on these, seek 
naw | all the means they afford. 
But provided these sacred objects of their 
solicitude are respected, they are compa- 
ratively indifferent to those which merel 
affect them in their individual capacity. 
Yet, let it not be imagined that this dis- 
interestedness, of real freemen, arises 
either from a cowardly apathy, or any 


vettence: en deguioen ss Goal ton 
experience to ‘con- 
cerned, that the North Americans, who are 
sickening Europe with fulsome 





panegyrics on their constitu- 
tion, are the most vindictive and inveterate 
duellists in the world! _ . 
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indifference to the dignity of their na- — 


ture. Why should they wish to acquire 
exaggerated pretensions to grandeur, 
and personal honours, when these attri- 
butes are to be found in the very nature 
of their government ? 

The member of a free state is not an 
insulated being,who forms a selfish stand- 
ard of glory apart from that of his coun- 
try; he is rather an integral part of a 
whole, in the greatness, elevation, and 
dignity of which whole, he seems to par- 
ticipate. It is from this collective source 
of grandeur and power, this general 
fund of national importance that his own 
consideration in the community is drawn: 
thence we may trace why with such peo- 
ple the country is every thing, while an 
individual is as it were nothing. Would 
you flatter him? do not speak of the 
advantages he possesses over others, 
talk to him of the glory and prosperity 
of his country, and of the independence 
and liberty it enjoys; these are the topics 
which touch him most closely; while 
every other is merely secondary, if not 
altogether indifferent. 

There is every reason to believe that 
a man thus unencumbered with senti- 
ments of personal interest, will never 
fight for an equivocal expression; nor 
even consider himself obliged to attempt 
taking the life of a fellow-creature for 
any insult that could be offered. Where- 
as it is quite the reverse under absolute 
governments, where the individual has 
only his own interests to think of ; being 
the sole objects of solicitude, no wonder 
if the utmost importance be attached to 
them. Let us not be surprised, there- 
fore, if in such states the slightest of- 
fence or — of an insult affects the 
false sensibility of men, so as to lead the 
subjects of some monarchs to sharpen 
the dagger, and fill the empoisoned cup, 
while those of others challenge any one 
who has the misfortune of wounding 
that sense of personal dignity which each 
individual cherishes exclusively for him- 
self, and not for his country or its laws. 

Would you moderate this murderous 
egotism, and prevent it from developing 
its fatal influence, change a state of 

ings which concentrates sensibility in 
the individual, from one wherein it is 
general » Give him 
a country and wise laws ; this is the best 
way of making men transfer a portion 
of that self-lore which tends to perpe- 


tuate the practice of duelling or private 
revenge, to his coun me ag 
this is the surest of giving those 


laws a salutary fence Hove » over the 
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passions of individuals ; and of removing 
the most unnatural of our habits, the 
ne which destroys that security, with- 
‘out which there can be no public liberty; 
to banish, in fact, the greatest part of 
those vices which embitter and destroy 
the repose and tranquillity of society. 

_ Leaving your readers to reflect on the 
foregoing opinions, in which it seems to 
ave been the enlightened author's inten- 
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tion rather to furnish materials for 
thinking, than an elaborate essay upon 
the important subject he has chosen, I 
shall reserve the concluding remarks, 
which close with a proposal for the abo- 
lition of duelling, for a future communi- 
cation, and remain, &c. 

HuMANITAS. 
Folkestone, Noo, 1, 1819. 





PROFESSOR G. F. GROTEFEND ON THE BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


PROFESSOR GROTEFEND, whose 
persevering labours to decypher the Per- 
sepolitan and Babylonian inscriptions are 
well known to the learned world, and 
have excited hopes that he will, at length, 
attain the object of his arduous exer- 
tions, has published an essay under the 
following title: «« A Proof that all the 
Babylonian Cuneiform Writing, so far as 
it is hitherto known, notwithstanding all 
the differences in the mode of writing, 
belongs to one and the same kind of 
writing and language.” 
_ “Thad scarcely shown,” says Mr. G., 
* in the third Number of Vol.VI. of the 
Mines of the East, the great affinity be- 
tween the third Persepolitan, and that 
bylonian cuneiform writing, to which 
I had till then assigned the fourth place, 
when I received from Mr. Bellino, at 
Bagdad, some inscriptions of the same 
tenor, from which it appeared that the 
fifth kind of the cuneiform writing, the 
alphabetical nature of which had always 
been doubted, on account of the great 
intricacy of its characters, also belonged 
to one and the same species of writing. 
‘These inscriptions, belonging to the 
fourth kind, of which I had till then been 
pile to compare only one, that of the 
monument published by Messrs. Millin 
and Hager, were not only all of the same 
tenor, but the particular nature of their 
beginning discovered to me, at the first 
sight, that this corresponded with the 
contents of all the bricks from the walls 













of Babylon. But as these contents are 
also at the begi of the great in- 
scription which the lish East India 







Company has published, I endeavoured 
_by means of it, to se the new in- 
Scriptions which I had received, into the 
characters of the more complicated Ba- 
bdylonian cuneiform writing, and I had 


but just completed this work, 
when I ben nA from Mr. Bellino so 


many new ns s, that in number 
anc extent they exceed those of Nie- 


" At the same time, Mr. Bellino has the 








merit of having copied all the inscrip- 
tions, which are of the most difficult 
kind to copy, with such caution and care, 
with such ability and accuracy, that they 
have been of the greatest importance to 
me, and will certainly one day contribute 
to the entire decyphering of all cunei- 
form writing. These inscriptions are 
too many, for me, in the little leisure 
time I can command, to have yet exa- 
mined them all with due care; but from 
what I have hitherto been able to exa- 
mine, they all give instructive illustra- 
tions respecting the nature of the vari- , 
ous kinds of cuneiform writing; and the 
probable contents of the inscriptions, so 
that they will most likely afford what was 
in vain expected from the supposed cunei- 
form writing in India, and the pretended 
inscription from Susa.” 

As numerous copper-plates will be re- 
quired to include all that he has to com- 
municate to the public, Mr. G. contents 
himself with publishing for the present one 
copper-plate, for which he has chosen one 
of the very last inscriptions received, to 
prove that all the Babylonian writing,even 
the most complicated, is of one syllabic-al- 
phabetic kind of writing. Te inscription 
is in eight lines, and Mr. G. has transposed 
it into the more complicated Babylonian 


kind. Mr. G. has also in his plate, a 


three-lined inscription of a brick, the 
only one in perfect preservation, as Mr. 
Bellino says, that he ever saw, they be- 
ing generally deficient either at the be- 
yinning or the end; for which reason 
Mr. B. copied from two bricks the three- 
lined inscription published by Mr. Rich. 
Mr. G. has engraved this inscription, be- 
cause he has thought he could complete 
from it a defect at the beginning of the 
eight-lined inscription, though the latter 
is of the fourth, and the three-lined in- 
scription of the fifth class.—Before he 
explains how this is done, Professor G. 
gives an extract from Mr. Bellino’s let- 
ter relative to this eight-line inscription. 
“It is a brick belonging to the 


Armenian-Catholic vicar-general of the 
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bishopric of Ispahan. The beginning of 
the lines is sawed off. This brick is dis- 
tinguished from the common ones, not 
only by the inscription, but by its long 
narrow shape. The space which the 
inscription occupies is not sunk in, as in 
the others, and the whole upper side of 
the brick is covered with a fine glazing. 
The brick seems to have been placed 
with the inscribed side outwards, so that 
it could be read, which the inscriptions 
on the usual bricks could not be, from 
the manner in which they were placed 
in the walls. Mr. Bellino remarks, that 
in all the originals which he has hitherto 
copied, there are evident marks of errors 
that have been corrected; of which he 
gives instances. He mentions the diffi- 
culties that occur in copying these in- 
scriptions, so that after drawing them 
with a pencil with the greatest attention, 
he found on going to trace them over 
with a pen, with the original constantly 
before him,thatsmall wedges and strokes, 
had often escaped him. 

«‘ Several inscriptions in the fourth 
kind of writing, notwithstanding the 
different modes of writing some charac- 
ters, are not only exactly similar to each 
other, but agree in their contents, more 
or less, with the great London inscrip- 
tion, as well as with the bricks from the 
walls of Babylon, which all belong to the 
fifth kind of writing. By this remark, 
I have been enabled to make a table of 
comparison, in which every character in 
the fourth way of writing is accompanied 
by the corresponding character in the 
fifth, and by means of this table (which 
I hope to be able to extend from the 
nearly related third Persepolitan mode to 
the second, whieh is nearly decypherec ) to 
transpose all the inscriptions of the fourth 
kind into inscriptions-of the fifth kind, 
and vice versa. 

A remarkable circumstance which Pro- 
fessor G. thinks he has discovered, and 
in which Mr. Bellino concurs, is, that 
the same character is sometimes written 
in different manners. Though this should 
seem to render the task of decyphering 
more difficult, Professor G. hopes that it 
will facilitate it; but the discovery is 
still tuo new to speak decisively. 


With respect to the language of the 
Babylonian cuneiform af Profes- 
sor G. thinks it to be a tic dialect, 

he does not venture, he says, to 
contradict what Mr. Bellino writes to 
him on the subject, who thinks that the 
professor's first conjecture was more 
probable, viz. that } of all 
these inscriptions is a dialect of Iran. 


«I shall certainly obtain more insight — 
into this point, and approach consider. — 


ably nearer to the entire decyphering, 
when | can find leisure, after transpos- 
ing all the numerous, and partly very 
long inscriptions, in the fourth kind of 
writing, into the more compounded Ba- 
bylonian, to undertake the same opera- 
tion with the inscriptions of the third 
Persepolitan kind. But my situation 
does not allow me to attend exclusively 
to this task, which is accompanied with 
more pains than profit, and generally 
demands nine unsuccessful attempts be- 
fore the tenth leads to a certain result, 
If 1 were especially appointed to this la- 
bour, or if I might at least expect a suit- 
able recompence, I should hope, by per- 
severing exertions, still to attain the 
object of decyphering these inscriptions, 


because I have already proceeded so far © 


that I cannot declare the attainment to 
be impossible. In my present situation, 
when too much of my time is taken up 
by very different employments, I think | 
do enough if I open the way, as far as 
lies in my power, for others who have 
atience to follow the same track.”— 
rofessor G. concludes his essay with 
the results of his researches, in which, 
after his very careful and minute exa- 
minations, he justly trusts he shall be be- 
lieved upon his word. 
. © |, All cuneiform writing, hitherto 
known, is divided into two principal 
classes, the Persian and the Babylonian, 
each subdivided into two kinds, between 
which the third Persepolitan is in some 
measure in the middle, being indeed con- 
nected with the two Persian kinds, but 
by the nature of its characters allied to 
the two Babylonian. The two Persian 
kinds, of which I think I have decyphered 
the more simple entirely, and the other 
nearly, have nothing in common with 
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each other, except some elementary — 


traces, the wedge and the angle, to form 
single letters. Bat the two Babylonian, 
of which the more simple exists in two 
modes of writing,one more modern and 
one more ancient, are formed from each 
other, and belong to the same language. 
Whether the second Persian kind, not- 
withstanding its difference, has the sawt 
origin with the Babylonian, is not ye! 
discovered, but it is not improbable. 

The supposed cuneiform writing 1 
India having been recognised and real 


as a much later Cufic, and the announce! — 
inscription from Susa not having matt 
its appearance, the Persian kinds 0 — 
writing have been hitherto discovert! — 
(if we except a fragment with the nami — 
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of Darius, and a vessel with the name of 
~ Xerxes, which were found in Egypt) 
" only on the buildings of Persepolis, Pa- 
4 a, and Eckbatana, and ~ 0 ever 
" the one without the other. The Baby- 
- lonian writi i - sepolitankiod, bel “he 
_ except the thi rsepolitan kind, belong 
‘ entirely to the country about Babylon, 
and though found at the same place, and 
_ almost of the same tenor, and frequently 
_ repeated, yet are never accompanied one 
_ by the other as a translation. The mo- 
_ numents on which the Babylonian cunei- 
form writing is found, are of very dif- 
_ ferent kinds; but upon the burnt bricks 
_ of the walls, and on the cylinders, which 
* are used to be carried on a string, only 
_ the compounded kind of writing has been 
found. 
*' «3. The Persian writings are mostly 
_ magnificent inscriptions upon marble, 
_ designed te be read by posterity, cut out 
_ of different sizes, according to the eleva- 
' tion at which they were placed, and 
simply, but elegantly formed. Their 
_ contents refer to the kings who founded 











_ the buildings on which they are found. 
_ OF the lonian inscriptions, on the 


contrary, itis very improbable that an 
J ons dendd Beldtended tobe rend bby poe. 
_ terity; those on the burnt bricks were 
_ even concealed in the interior of their 
i walls. Their contents are probably ta- 
} lismanic, and relate to the evils to be 
: — or - the divinities adored, 
_ though some of those inscriptions ma 
_ very likely be not so oi denia of 
_ prayer, as religious or moral sentences : 
no trace of astronomical contents. 
i The characters of the more simple Baby- 
_ lonian wie | are, for the most part, 
_ indistinct and small, so that they cannot 
be read without a magnifying glass : 
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Babylonian 
: it writes the consonants differently, 
_ according to the difference of the accom- 
¢ pe amey All euneiform writing 
be read from left to right, even 
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when it appears to be written perpendi- 
cularly, or in a circle; only it is to be 
observed, that on the cylinders which 
were designed to make impressions, it is 
— reversed, that is from right te 
left. It was Mr. Rich who first pointed 
out to Mr. Bellino this property of the 
inscriptions on the cylinders, and the 
latter has found it confirmed in all the 
cylinders that he has seen: [ can now 
also say the same, according to a small 
cylinder with a three-lined inscription, 
for which I am obliged to the kindness 
of Dr. Hine, whois attached to the Eng- 
lish residency at Bagdad. To this resi- 
dency I am also obliged for the know- 
ledge of a quite peculiar kind of stones, 
with writing on them, on which there is 
tly Chaldaic writing, with very well 
feotin characters, though for the most 
art illegible, and respecting which Mr. 
llino writes as follows : 

“They are small, square, very much 
burnt pieces, of fine clay. These have 
always writing on both sides, and upon 
the edge, which is usually rounded off; 
~~ frequently have impressions as of a 
seal, 

“ The Chaldean writing, which makes 
one of these pieces remarkable, cannot 
(as might perhaps be imagined) have 
been engraved afterwards, but must have 
been written before it was burnt; for 
this piece has been so much burnt, that it 
is cracked in some places, and just the 
largest of the cracks runs through the 
last, and last line but one of the cunei- 
form inscription, and crosses the Chal- 
dean, by which the characters of both 
writings are displaced, exactly as such a 
crack must naturally occasion. The dis- 
location is plainer in the cuneiform writ- 
ing than in the Chaldean, because the 
former is very deeply impressed, but the 
latter is only faintly engraved, and the 
erack is broader in the former.’ Re- 
specting these inscriptions with simple 
Babylonian writing, I shall say more 
upon another occasion ; at present I add 
only ~ the stone upon which ow Mun- 
ter, of Copenhagen, thought he recog- 
nised sntrohiominal calculations, with 
some others which I have examined at 
Gittingen, belongs to the same kind. 
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dian tribes which live in the interior and 

almost une aie at bw of Newfound- 

land, I to find that, notwithstand- 

ing the facilities afforded to them in that 

‘vaable colony, no individuals from our 

Missionary Societies appear to have pene- 
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trated amongst those industrious savages, 
while they have succeeded in converting 
tu Christianity and civilization the more 
barbarous tribes of OraHEITE and other 
regions equally remote ! 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this subject is 
pre eminently worthy of consideration 
and enquiry; that it will attract the 
notice of the above mentioned prac- 
tical philanthropists, there is little 
doubt, and in this hope I shall feel 
obliged by your giving the following ex- 
tract a place in your Magazine. It is 
from the evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons so far 
back as 1793, by Mr. Reeves, at that 
time chief judge of that island, and who, 
in addition to his well-earned celebrity 
asa public writer in this country, may 
be considered as the legislator of New- 
foundland, from his having formed a 
code of laws for the colony, and become 
the historian of its government. 

After a clear and able exposition of 
the judicial defects and abuses then to- 
lerated in the colony, Mr. Reeves pro- 
ceeded to state as follows :—“ At a time 
when the legislature is manifesting so 
much anxiety for the protection and 
welfare -of a people who do not belong 
to us (I mean the Africans while in their 
own country) I make no doubt of being 
heard while I say a few words in behalf 
of these poor people, who area part of 
the king's subjects. ‘These Indians in- 
habit a country, the sovereignty of which 
is claimed and exercised by his majesty. 
Unlike the wandering tribes upon the 
continent, who roam from place to place, 
these Indians are confined to this island, 
and in that view are more peculiarly our 
own people than any other of the savage 
tribes; they and every thing belonging 
to them is in’ our power : they can’ be 
benefited by none others; they can be 
injured’ by none others: in this situa- 


‘tion ‘they are: entitled to the protection 


of the king’s government, and to the 
benefit of sem neighbourhood from his 
subjects: but they enjoy neither s they 
are deprived of the free use of the shores 
and the rivers, which should entitle them 
to some compensation from us ;' but they 
receive none; instead of being traded 
with, they are plundered; instead of 
being hoery. they are pursued with out- 
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wamis found, it is plundered of the furs 


it contains, and is burnt; if an Indian is 
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discovered, he is shot exactly as a fox or q 


bear. ‘This has gone on for years in 
Newfoundland, while Indians in all other 
parts of the king’s dominions have re- 
ceived benefit from their connection 
with us, either in the supply of their 
worldly necessities by traffic or in being 
initiated in the principles of morality and 
religion; but such has been the policy 
respecting this island, that the residents 
for many years had little benefit from a 
regular government for themselves, and 
when they were so neglected, it is not to 
be wondered that the condition of the 
poor Indians was never mended. 

““When the Indians show themselves 
it isin the Bay of Exploits, and in Gan- 
der Bay, to the northward. They come 
down to get what the sea shore affords 
for food. This is a lawless part of the 
island, where there are no magistrates 
resident within many miles, nor any con- 
troul, as in other parts, from the short 
visit of aman of war during a few days 
in the summer; so that people do as 
they like, and there is hardly any time 
of account for their actions. The per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the 
resort of the Indians, and who are 
deepest in the outrages that have been 
committed upon them, are the furriers 
of the bays I just mentioned, and of the 
places thereabouts. Some of these men 
have been conversed with last summer, 
and [understand if they were relieved 
from the danger of enquiry into what is 
past, they would open upon the subject, 
and make themselves useful in com- 
mencing any new system of treatment 
and conduct. . 

“What then do I propose to be done 
for these Indians, and what is the man- 
ner in which I propose it should be ac- 
complished? In the first place, it seems 


‘they ought to be protected from violence, 


and that ought to be done by executing 
the present laws > against offenders. | 
hope something is already begun towards 
attaining this, by what I said to the 
grand jury last year, and the appreher- 
sion e , as I understand, by some 
furriers, who feared they should be 
brought to justice ; but in so distant a 
tof the island, the fear of the law is 
security, and if it was to be execut- 

ed, I hardly know the means of doing 't 
nt circumstances of the islard 


posing this attained, does 
Mowitds ople end here ’ 
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put us, is it not incumbent upon us to 


use the means in our power to impart to 
* them the lights of religion and civil so- 
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ciety ? or, at least, does not our interest 


suggest an advantage that might be de- 
rived from a free and unrestrained trade 
with them, in which furs and other pro- 
duce might be exchanged for British ma- 
nufactures? Should any, or all of these 
considerations, be thought sufficient for 
endeavouring to conciliate the confidence 
of these people, and to open a friendly 
intercourse with them, there seems no 
dificulty or hazard in the undertaking. 
It is only to choose between holding out 
encouragement to the Moravians to send 


_ amissionary, as they now do to Labra- 
_ dor, or employing the present furriers, 


has a talent for such enterprizes. 


under the direction of some person who 
In 


- both cases there should be some small 
force; and if one of the sloops of war on 
_ that station were to winter in the Bay 
_ of Exploits, or Gander Bay, for protect- 
ing such a a in the season that is 


abi phe Lis ZO a iit pe. 


most favourable to it, it would be as 
much force as could be needed ; but the 
mode and manner of carrying into exe- 
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caution such a scheme is for the consi- 
deration of the committee,” 

Although, wlen it is considered from 
what a respectable, and, it may be added, 
undeniable a source the above very per- 
spicuous and interesting statement pro- 
ceeded, there is no reason to doubt but 
that Mr. R.’s evidence was taken advan- 
tage of, particularly with regard to those 
acts of violence it exposed amongst the 
traders ; but from the accounts alluded 
to in the early part of this communica- 
tion, I fear his benevolent suggestions 
have not been acted on, to that extent 
which the friends of humanity neturally 
anticipate, and all must desire. In hopes, 
therefore, that the foregoing extract 
may not only excite attention, but stimu- 
late so laudable an enquiry, it will per- 
haps be in the power of some of your 
numerous readers to add to our confined 
stock of information upon this subject, 
and also state what parts of the learned 
judge’s evidence is applicable to the pre- 
sent condition of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects at Newfoundland. 

I am, sir, &c. E. B. 

Hastings, Oct. 25, 1819. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, &c.* 


THE title of these two works suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of their re- 
spective contents; but although Dr. 

usby professes to give a History of 
Music, his predecessor, the anonymous 
author of the Biography, from confining 


_ his facts and observations to the last 











bag. onde 


three centuries, has been enabled to pro- 
duce a book which cannot fail to interest 
the lovers of musical science, in as much 
as that it presents them with an infinite 
variety of biographical notices, embracing 
all those who have been any way distin- 
guished in that fascinating pursuit, writ- 
ten by one evidently well acquainted 
with the subject on which he treats. As, 
however, we have reason to believe that 


_ the musical biography is already well 
_ known to the generality of our readers, 


we shall in the present instance content 
ourselves with a few brief remarks on 
the musical doctor's efforts in a path 
which had been already beaten by so 
many others. 

e are tempted to believe, that the 
remark of a great book being a great 
evil, may with singular felicity be ap- 
plied to the present times: it is upon 
this assumption that we suspect the doc- 
tor might have compressed the matter 


contained in these two volumes into one, 
without doing violence to the feelings of 
his readers, much less prejudicing the 
interests of his publishers. We confess 
on the other hand, that the present rage 
for music, never equalled in any former 
part of English history, seemed to jus- 
tify the author's drawing somewhat more 
largely on the patience of the public, 
than either wisdom or prudence would 
have suggested under less favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Without, however, stopping to enquire 
whether musical science has attained its 
acme amongst us, or attempting to as- 
certain how far we are justified in mak- 
ing its study a primary object of female 
education, be it our more humble office 
to give a concise analysis of the doctor's 
labours on this occasion. After observ- 
ing that he might have abridged his facts 
still more, it is but fair to give the au- 
thor’s own reasons for undertaking a 
new history of music ; these are contain- — 
ed in the following extract from his pre- 
face : 

“ To some, probably, it will appear proble- 
matical, whether, since the public already 
possessed two English Histories of Music, the 
present undertaking was necessary : and 
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trated amongst those industripus savages, 
while they have succeeded in converting 
tu Christianity and civilization the more 
barbarous tribes of OT AHBITE and other 
— equally remote ! 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this subject is 
pre eminently worthy of consideration 
and enquiry; that it will attract the 
notice of the above mentioned prac- 
tical philanthropists, there is little 
doubt, and in this hope I shall feel 
obliged by your giving the following ex- 
tract a place in your Magazine. It is 
from the evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons so far 
back as 1793, by Mr. Reeves, at that 
time chief judge of that island, and who, 
in addition to his well-earned celebrity 
asa public writer in this country, may 
be considered as the legislator of New- 
foundland, from his having formed a 
code of laws for the colony, and become 
the historian of its government. 

After a clear and able exposition of 
the judicial defects and abuses then to- 
lerated in the colony, Mr. Reeves pro- 
ceeded to state as follows :—“ At a time 
when the legislature is manifesting so 
much anxiety for the protection and 
welfare of a people who do not belong 
to us (f mean the Africans while in their 
own country) I make no doubt of being 
heard while I say a few words in behalf 
of these poor people, who area part of 
the king's subjects. ‘These Indians in- 
habit a country, the sovereignty of which 
is claimed and exercised by his majesty. 
Unlike the wandering tribes upon the 
continent, who roam from place to place, 
these Indians are confined to this island, 
and in that view are more peculiarly our 
own se ok any other of the savage 
tribes; they and every thing belonging 
to them is in our power: they-can be 
benefited by none others; they can be 
imjured by none others: in this situa- 
tion they are entitled to the protection 
of the king’s government, and to the 
benefit of ewe neighbourhood from his 
subjects: but they enjoy neither s they 
are deprived of the free use of the shores 
and the rivers, which should entitle them 
to some compensation from us ; but they 
receive none; instead of being traded 
with, they are ; instead of 
being taught, they are pursued with out- 
rageandwith murder. 

“Tt seems very extraordinary, but it 
is a fact known to hundreds in the nor 
ed rated sy 
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wamis found, it is plundered of the furs 
it contains, and is burnt ; if an Indian is 
discovered, he is shot exactly as a fox or 
bear. This has gone on for years in 
Newfoundland, while Indians in all other 
parts of the king’s dominions have re- 
ceived benefit from their connection 
with us, either in the supply of their 
worldly necessities by traffic, or in being 
initiated in the principles of morality and 
religion; but such has been the policy 
respecting this island, that the residents 
for many years had little benefit from a 
regular government for themselves, and 
when they were so neglected, it is not to 
be wondered that the condition of the 
poor Indians was never mended. 

“When the Indians show themselves 
it isin the Bay of Exploits, and in Gan- 
der Bay, to the northward. They come 
down to get what the sea shore affords 
for food. This is a lawless part of the 
island, where there are no magistrates 
resident within many miles, nor any con- 
troul, as in other parts, from the short 
visit of aman of war during a few days 
in the summer; so that people do as 
they like, and there is hardly any time 
of account for their actions. The per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the 
resort of the Indians, and who are 
deepest in the outrages that have been 
committed upon them, are the furriers 
of the bays I just mentioned, and of the 

laces thereabouts. Some of these men 

ave been conversed with last summer, 
and Lunderstand if they were relieved 
from the danger of enquiry into what is 
past, they would open upon the-subject, 
and make themselves useful in com- 
mencing any new system of treatment 
and conduct. . 

“« What then do I propose to be done 
for these Indians, and what is the man- 
ner in which I propose it should be ac- 
complished? In the first place, it seems: 
they ought to be protected from violence, 
and that “oe to be erty executing 
the present laws~ against offenders. | 
hope something is already begun towards 
attaining this, by what I said to the 
grand jury last year, and the apprehen- 
sion: , as I understand, by some 
furriers, who feared they should be 
brought to justice ; but in so distant a 

art of the island, the fear of the law is 
ttle security, and if it was to be execut- 
ed, I hardly know the means of doing it 
sent circumstances of the island 


“« But supp this attained, does 
our bare Howsnlk ‘ople end here ? 


“Separated/as they are from all the world 
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but us, is it not incumbent upon us to 
use the means in our power to impart to 
them the lights of religion and civil so- 
ciety ? or, at least, does not our interest 
suggest an advantage that might be de- 
rived from a free and unrestrained trade 
with them, in which furs and other pro- 
duce might be exchanged for British ma- 
nufactures? Should any, or all of these 
considerations, be thought sufficient for 
endeavouring to conciliate the confidence 
of these people, and to open a friendly 
intercourse with them, there seems no 
difficulty or hazard in the undertaking. 
It is only to choose between holding out 
encouragement to the Moravians to send 
a missionary, as they now do to Labra- 
dor, or employing the present furriers, 
under the direction of some person who 
has a talent for such enterprizes. In 
both cases there should be some small 
force; and if one of the sloops of war on 
that station were to winter in the Bay 
of Exploits, or Gander Bay, for protect- 
ing such a project in the season that is 
most favourable to it, it would be as 
much force as could be needed ; but the 
mode and manner of carrying into exe- 
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cation such a scheme is for the consi- 
deration of the committee,” 

Although, when it is considered from 
what a respectable, and, it may be added, 
undeniable a source the above very per- 
spicuous and interesting statement pro- 
ceeded, there is no reason to doubt but 
that Mr. R.’s evidence was taken advan- 
tage of, particularly with regard to those 
acts of violence it exposed amongst the 


traders; but from the accounts alluded 


toin the early part of this communica- 
tion, I fear his benevolent suggestions 
have not been acted on, to that extent 
which the friends of humanity neturally 
anticipate, and all must desire. In hopes, 
therefore, that the furegoing extract 
may not only excite attention, but stimu- 
late so laudable an enquiry, it will per- 
haps be in the power of some of your 
numerous readers to add to our confined 
stock of information upon this subject, 
and also state what parts of the learned 
judge’s evidence is applicable to the pre- 
sent condition of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects at Newfoundland. 
I am, sir, &c. E. B. 
Hastings, Oct. 25, 1819. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, &c.* 


THE title of these two works suffi- 
ciently indicate the nature of their re- 
ctive contents; but although Dr. 
usby professes to give a History of 
Music, his predecessor, the anonymous 
author of the Biography, from confining 
his facts and observations to the last 
three centuries, has been enabled to pro- 
duce a book which cannot fail to interest 
the lovers of musical science, in as much 
as that it presents them with an infinite 
variety of biographical notices, embracing 
all those who have been any way distin- 
guished in that fascinating pursuit, writ- 
ten be one evidently well acquainted 
With the subject on which he treats.—As, 
wever, we have reason to believe that 
the musical biography is already well 
known to the generality of our readers, 
We shall in the present instance content 
Ourselves with a few brief remarks on 
the musical doctor's efforts in a path 
which had been already beaten by so 
so Ace 
We are tempted to believe, that the 
remark of a Ese book being a great 
evil, may with singular felicity be ap- 
lied to the present times: it is upon 
this assumption that we suspect the doc- 
the matter 






contained in these two volumes into < ue, 
without doing violence to the feelings of 
his readers, much less prejudicing the 
interests of his publishers. We confess 
on the other hand, that the present rage 
for music, never equalled in any former 
part of English history, seemed to jus- 
tify the author's drawing somewhat more 
largely on the patience of the public, 
than either wisdom or prudence would 
have suggested under less favourable cir- 
cumstances. agi} 

Without, however, stopping to enquire 
whether musical science has attained its 
acme amongst us, or attempting to as- 
certain how far we are justified in mak- 
ing its study a primary object of female 
education, be it our more humble office 
to give a concise analysis of the doctor's 
labours on this occasion. After observ- 
ing that he might have abridged his facts 
still more, it is but fair to give the au- 
thor’s own reasons for undertaking a 
new history of music; these are contain- 
ed in the following extract from his pre- 
face : 

“ To some, probably, it will a proble- 
matical, whether, since the public already 
possessed two English Histories of Music, the 
present undertaking was necessary : and 
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were the case simply a question of merit, 
it might soon be decided by the admitted 
claims of the works to which I allude. But 
when it is recollected, that Dr. Burney’s 
production occupies four 0 to- 
fumes, and that of Sir John Hawkins five ; 
and when it shall appear, that not only all 
the requisite points on which those writers 
touch, but a variety of super-added parti- 
culars connected with the more recent state 
of Music in this and other countries, are 
included in two volumes octavo, the pro- 
priety of supplying the lovers and cultivators 
of the science, with a Musical History upon 
such a scale, will scarcely fail to be obvi- 


ous.” 


The first volume commencing with an 
account of the origin and early state of 
music, terminates with a description of 
its condition during the sixteenth cen- 
tury until the reign of Elizabeth; the 
whole occupying twenty chapters, of 
which no inconsiderable portion is filled 
with imens of aneient song, hymn, 
and d; these would in our opinion 
have been equally well placed in an ap- 
pendix. A great deal of wandering about 
‘upon the in.of a boundless and 
unknown ocean,” see the doctor's open- 
ing chapter, wherein he considers him- 
self on a “ voyage of discovery in the 
regions of imagination!” closes with 
this very sensible remark, p. 84. 

“* After all that has been said of Mer- 
cury, Apollo, and the Muses, as the inven- 
poe i agp api pu ingenuity it 
origina! sprung remains a problem. 
But if. the praise due to its first cultivation 
is to be awarded to some one country, that 
which first distingui: i atu wed 1 
perior exceljence in other arts and sciences 
seems to have the higher claim to the 
honour, Where was invented, 


was not correct; to prove this 
the author gives a passage fr 
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“ Athen. The plan which we have been 
eying [ for the wg of youth, was 
nown long ago to the Egyptians, viz. : 
that nothing but beautiful forms, and fine 
music should be permitted to enter into the 
assemblies of young people. Having set- 
tled what those forms and that music should 
be, they exhibited them in their temples ; 
nor was it allowable for painters, or other 
imitative artists, to innovate, or invent, any 
forms different from what were established ; 
nor is it now lawful, either in painting, sta- 
tuary, or any of the branches of music, to 
e any alteration. Upon examining, 
therefore, you will find, that the pictures 
and statues made ten thousand years ago, 


are, in no one particular, better or worse 
than what they are now. 

* Clin. What you say is wonderful. 

“ Athen. Yes: it is in the spirit of le- 
gislation and policy. Other things practis- 
ed among that people may, perhaps, be 
blameable ; but what they ordained about 
music is right ; and it deserves considera- 
tion, that they were able to make laws 
about things of this kind, firmly establish- 
ing such melody as was fitted to rectify the 
perverseness of nature. This must have 
been the work of the Deity, or of some di- 
vine man; as, in fact, they say in Egypt, 
that the music which has been so long pre- 
served, was composed by Isis, as was like- 
wise the poetry.” 


After being for some time tossed about 
on his .“* boundless ocean,”’ the doctor at 
length contrives to make the land,-com- 
mencing his seventh chapter with an ac- 
count of musicians and poets subsequent 
to Hesiod and Homer, a number of bio- 
graphical sketches of many distinguished 
names occur in this portion of the work, 
amongst the rest ample justice is done 
to. Plutarch, who, not satisfied with writ- 
ing one of the best books of antiquity,, his 
Lives, must also transmit the most useful 
account we possess of ancient music and 
musicians previous to his own times. 

It is a singular and not very consoling 
fact for the moderns, that music had not 
attained any considerable degree of per- 
fection amongst the Romans, until the 
reign of their emperors, an epoch which 
was soon followed by their degeneracy 
and final subjection to the barbarians of 
the north! When this circumstance is 
compared with the experience of our 
own days, wherein we behold the people 
of Italy first in musical science as they 


are ps lowest in national greatness, 
| morals; it acquires no small 
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those who now take such pride in the 
patronage of musical adventurers. “It 
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was not, however,” says the author, “till 
the time of Augustus, that the glory of 
their literature attained a splendour any 
way comparable with their militaty 
achievements. And after that period, a 
false taste, borrowed from the Asiaties, 
substituted for real and manly refine- 
ment, an effeminate luxury, and vu/gar 
dissipation, which pervaded their public 
games and exhibitions, and, while they 
afforded pleasure to the powerful few, 

ht the multitude to forget the sla- 
very to which they were gradually re- 
duced.” — 

Although we have long suspected Ne- 
ro's music, like his poetry, if not com- 

d, was at least revised and corrected 

y the laureats and minstrels of his court, 
it is certain that this monster's chief am- 
bition consisted in being ~— the best 
poet, player, and fiddler of his vast em- 

ire. The emperor's mode of preserv- 
ing his voice was rather singular; we 
give it as a useful hint to modern ama- 
teurs and students. 

“ We learn from Suetonius, that this 
prince so valued his voice, that for its pre- 
servation, he was in the habit of lying on 
his back, with a thin plate of lead upon his 
stomach ; that he frequently submitted to 
the administration of emetics and cathar- 
tics; that he abstained from all kinds of 
fruit, and whatever food was deemed pre- 
judicial to the vocal organs ; that, from the 
apprehension of straining and hurting the 
glottis, he ceased to harangue the soldiery 
and the senate, and issued his orders in 
writing. His care and anxiety not stopping 
here, when he returned from Greece, he 


guardian and preserver of his voice. It was 
only in the presence of this his vocal go- 
vernor, that he would speak ; and when in 
is permission; and 


himself, or transported by some sudden 
emotion, did not attend to his keeper's re- 
monstrances, he was to stop his moutli 
with a napkin !’’ . . 

‘Whatever we may think of Nero's ta- 
leatsin the above tments of litera- 
ture-and art, noue will deny him the me- 
rit of having been by far the greatest 
buffoon of his time. Our own immortal 


* 


Abrrep was. alse a musician, but how 


of his people made of it, 
When disguised as a minstrel he visited 
Wome, singing the destruction of Troy 
to his. lyre while the capitol was burn- 


) deetor's account OF mnie from 
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the period of its introduction in this 
country to the reign of Elizabeth, is full 
of curious and interesting matter; we 
doubt, however, whether he might not 
have furnished his readers with some 
better specimens of poetical composition ; 
the two following amatory songs of the 
sixteenth century, when compared with 
one of Moore's [rish, or Lord Byron's 
Hebrew melodies, may serve to give an 
idea of our advancement in this species 
of poetry. 


Belle qui tiens ma vie captive dans tes yeuix, 
Qui m’ asl’a me ravie d’vn soubriz gracieux, 
Viens tost me secourir, 


Ou me fauldra mourir. P. 439. 


Let us now hear the English swain: 


With my flocks as walked I 

The plaines and mountaines over, 
Late a damsell past me by, 

With so intent to move her. 

I stept in her waie, she stept awrie, 
But she I shall ever love her. 


Dr. Busby’ssecond volume, from which 
we have scareely room left for any ad- 
ditional extracts, describes the state of 
music between the reign of Elizabeth and 
the present day. Here he has vied with 
the author of the Musieal Biography, in 
doing justice to the celebrated names of 
Purcell, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
a host of other composers. There are 
also a number of specimens vocal and in- 
strumental quoted, which, as we have 
already taken occasion to observe, might 
as well have formed an appendix, there- 
by leaving the text uninterrupted in so 
many places, for the auther could hardly 
intend his book for the exclusive use of 
performers and professional readers.— 
Although the doctor was not particularly 
poo to rae Mr. np as whont 
the “wo »” is so deeply in- 
debted, in his canons of living com- 
posers; that exquisite poet’s powers as 
@ musician are by no means equivocal; 
fortenately for the lovers of harmony in 
verse, they ure eclipsed by his poetry. 
It would have also tended greatly to en- 
hanee the value of this history, the 
author colleeted some materials relative 
to the actual state of musical composi- 
tion in Ftaly, Germany, and France. On 
closing the second e, we could not 
help regretting the author's having omit- 
ted the name of Rossinr, whose operas 
continue to excite such enthusiastic and 
unlimited applause in the two first named 
countries, some theatrical critics 


of the British 1 not only at- 
tempt to di diate tie ackoowlalked 
powers, but him the merit of genius 
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and originality! Should those extraordi- 
nary compositions, Ji Zancredi, La Pietra 
del Paragone, or La Cenerentola, be pro- 
duced among the forth-coming novelties 
at the Opera House, and performed as we 
have recently seen them, in a minor city 
of Germany, we venture to predict that 
they will divide the palm with even Don 
Giovanni itself. For although the Bar- 
biere de Seviglia has met with a consi- 
derable share of public approbation here, 
it is humiliating to reflect, that, consider- 
ing the excessive liberality which our 
nobility and gentry extend towards the 
Italian opera, many productions which 
have been performed with rapturous and 
unabated applause at Vienna, Naples, 
and Milan, diving the last three years, 
should as yet be totally unknown to an 
English audience ! 


~_— 


That Dr. Busby thinks highly of our 
national composers may be inferred from 
the concluding paragraph of his work, 
whieh will also terminate our observa- 
tions + 


‘If in music,” says the author, “ Italy 
has proved itself the region of fancy, feel- 
ing, and elegance, and Germany demon- 
strated its theoretical profundity and felicit- 
ous contrivance, England may claim the 
honour of having united a respectable por- 
tion of their diversitied qualities ; may boast 
that, from their contrasted garlands, she has 
culled a consistent wreath of her own; that 
in her Blow and her Purcell, her Greene 
and her Arne, her Boyce and her Battishill, 
she has evinced a power of deep research, a 
clear and prompt conception, and a taste 
and sensibility not uncongenial with the 
pathos, dignity, and manly fervor, indispens- 
able to the production of fine music.” 


.. 





ON THE NEW SETTLEMENTS ON THE NORTH WEST COAST OP AMERICA. 


THE Russian settlements extend from 
Kamtschatka to the north west coast of 
America, where the Russians possess, in 
NorfolkSound, a fortress with a hundred 
pieces of heavy artillery. Since 1813 
they extended 500 miles beyond the 
river Columbia along the coast, and set- 
tled in Bodega, in 38° 20’ north latitude, 
and distant only 30 miles from the far- 
thest Spanish settlement in California. 
Bodega has a good soil and all the ad- 
vantages desirable for trade. This en- 
croachment on the American continent 
is the effect of Russia's gigantic power. 
Peter the Great began this plan, Cathe- 
rine pursued it, and the present emperor 
executes it with great ardour: During 
these three reigns the Russian empire 
Asia. bap pamsd Babsing’s Streit, and 

' ing’s Straits, an 
obtained firm, footing in North America. 
A good road has been e. from St. 
Petersburgh to Kamschatka; vessels, 
loaded furs, sail annually from the 
north west coast of America, round the 
Capel Good Hope, and unload their 


nad wile the United Staten ot Amerie 


pg be 
himself master of 
virtue of 

of its 


7 ape Hyg ign 


coast of Ame- 


the year 1792, by a merchant of the name 
of Baranoff. 

The natives had entrenched themselves 
in a fort, which was built in the form of 
a half moon, and well fortified with abat- 
tis, so that the Russians cannonaded it in 
vain, while the savages, who knew very 
well how to use their fire-arms, took aim 
at them through openings dextrously 
niade in the fortress. ‘The place was at 
last taken by storm, and Baranoff is at 
present governor of the settlement, con- 
sisting of about six hundred colonists. 
The gradual arrival of more Russians 
was succeeded by the total subjection of 
the natives. The Russians, in alltheir — 
settlements which they make on American 
ground, are commanded by very skilful 
military and civil officers. Ali is on a 
great scale and is liberally supported.* 4 

Here are several young sea officers of 
the first families, who have received a 
splendid and, in these parts, rare edu- 
cation. Inthe English and North Ame- 
rican settlements, on the contrary, com- 
mercial speculation is the only motive ; 
they have only the advantages of the 
moment before their eyes, and people _ 
there are only soldiers out of necessity. ~ 
With the Russians all bears the stamp of — 
superior education; great and penetrat- — 
ing views seem to direct their plans, and 

smote their success. Already now, the 
ssian American fur company, over 
which Mr. Baranoff presides with great 





_ © The reader will be pleased to compare 
this article with that partof Mr. von Langs- 
dorff's Travels in which he speaks of the 
Russian settlements in these parts, vol. ii. 
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wisdom, gives the share holders :a divi- 
dend of fifteen per cent.; and what an in- 
crease is there annually in all the Rus- 
sian ports in those countries, in the ma- 
vazines of goods, ship building, and all 
means of security and luxury. Mr. Ba- 
ranoff employs the Russians settled in 
Norfolk Sound, and the natives, in the 
chace of sea otters and sturgeons. Some- 
times he sends these articles directly to 
the Chinese market, and at other times 
exchanges them with American ships for 
necessary things for the colonists. ‘These, 
as well as his troops of the line, consist 
of Russians and natives, who are taught 
to bear arms after the Russian fashion. 
All the women of the colony are natives 
of Kodiack; there are no Russian wo- 
men, and but a very few copper coloured 
European American Mestizes. 

The governor does not make use of 
his own ships to trade with China, but 
freights European or American vessels for 
that purpose. 

To form an idea of the value of the 
cargoes, it is sufficient to say, that he 
has already paid 20,000 dollars for the 
transport of a single one of these cargoes. 
Another advantage which he derives 
from the Kodiack islanders is, that he lets 
out boats on hire to American captains, 
which are rowed by these people and 
commanded by, Russians, are sent out 
to the coast of California to catch sea 
otters. A ship of 250 tons burthen must 
have fifty such boats, which are narrow 
and long, made of skins and hoops of 
casks, and can contain three men. 

All these undertakings are done in the 
night: every thing remains on board the 
American ship, till they have arrived at 
the place for catching the sea otters. If 
the air is calm, the boats are let into the 
Sea to surprise tie sea otters, which sleep 
with their head above water. They are 
attacked with advantage in the moment 
when they collect in crowds as they are 
accustomed to pursue their food. ‘These 
chaces they make in the greatest order. 
Besides the implements for the hunting, 
the Indians carry two knives. Numerous 
as they are, they never commit the least 
sorder, or ever attempt to make them- 
es'masters of the vessel. The cap- 
n chiefly owes this security to the 
m of taking a female Indian of rank 
m board, whose presence keeps them all 
n awe, and whose commands they obey 
wit A 2 most unlimited respect. _ 
, 448 besides this the Indians do not un- 
Gerstand any of the maneuvres, they 
uid, even if they had made themselves 
asters.of the ship, not know where to 
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steerto. While they are on board they are 
fed with train viland a kind of berries, 
which are taken in casks from Norfolk 
Sound. When the chace is about to be- 
gin, the Indians divide themselves into 
three divisions : each consisting of fifteen 
boats, is accompanied by a sixteenth, 
which carries two Indians and a Rus- 
sian Officer. This last keeps within the 
half circle. Every Indian carries with 
him his bow, quiver, and lance.. As soon 
as they have approached the, otters near 
enough, every one discharges his arrow, 
but each has a particular mark that it 
may be known again. It is taken for 
granted that the arrow which is nearest 
the animals organs of hearing has killed 
it. The officer counts the sea otters 
killed by each hunter... After their re- 
turn the governor tries to animate them 
by praises to still greater efforts: every 
one receives implements for hunting, to- 
baeco, rum, coarse woollen cloths, and 
other things for use and ornament, ac- 
cording as they have shewn their skill 
and zeal. The produce of the chace is 
divided in the same manner, half of which 
falls to the governor for lending the 
boats. 

The most important settlement of the 
United States is ten degrees more south- 
ward, on the banks of the Columbia. 
Two captains from Boston acquired of. 
the natives some years ago a long extent 
of coast, by virtue of a contract, which is 
still in the hands of several merchants in 
Boston. Soon after this, several agents 
to the American North West Company 
went from New York to settle there, 
under the direction of the president, Mr. 
Astor, and soon after began a very good 
trade withthe English North West Son. 
pany in Canada, which had for a lon 
time carried on a trade in furs. Pp 

_ About this time the Americansdestroy- 
ed the British fleet in the Pacific Ocean, 
which was employed in the whale fish- 
ery. But Captain Porter, who had pro- 
posed this undertaking, was made pri- 
soner on board the Exeter, by the Eng- 
lish. Not satisfied with. this, they sent 
several small vessels to destroy all the 
American ° trading~ magazines on the 
Sandwich islands and at the mouth of 
the Columbia. But the Americans on 
the Columbia, informed of these inten- 
tions, by their friends the Canadians, who 
had already several settlements on that 
river, quickly sold their establishments to 
them, and all the magazities which were 
there ; so that the English ships on their 
arrival found that there was nothing to 
plunder, as every thing had become the 

















40 Petrarch and Laura. 
property of English subjects. The na- 


tives, however, were not pleased with 
this convention: they affirmed that it 
was necessary for them to have as many 
ships as possible in the Columbia, as the 
value of their fur goods in the Chinese 
trade was thus increased. Since this 
time the United States have tried to 
form new settlements in these parts, and 
the English look with a jealous eye on 
their commercial activity, as well as that 
of the Russians. In reality, the Russian 
settlements increase wonderfully in the 
east of Asia as well as in the west of 
America. They have followed more li- 
beral principles than they did in Kam- 
schatka and the adjacent islands. It is 
certainly their intention to make them- 
selves masters, as‘much as possible, of 
the trade of the north west of America, 
and.to draw over to their side the fisher- 
men and hunters of these » to be at 
last enabled to the Chinese market 
exclusively with furs. Without doudt 
the already injure the Ame- 
ricans; and as the goods in the Chinese 

become more rare and more in de- 
mand, quarrels between the merchants of 
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these two nations seem unavoidable ; and 
it will probably be decided without the 


knowledge and consent of their govern. 
ments, who shall yield to the other in — 


this contest. 


The Russians have made a regular 
communication over Asia between Ame- 
gecombe in 


rica and Eu From Ed 


the Norfolk Sound, ships sail to Ochotsk, 
from thence the road gues to Jakutsk, up 
the Lena to Kiransk, or Katschinsk, and 
then over land from Irkutsk, Tomsk, To- _ 


bolsk, Tjumen, Casan, Moscow, to St. 
Petersburg, which is a distance of about 
6,520 English miles. 


If we may give credit to the New 


York or of the 26th of February, 
Russia has resigned to the United States 
all its claims to the countries on the 
coast of the north west of America which 
lie to the south of 56° of northern lati- 
tude, and England had signed this treaty 
for the time, when the ten years fixed in 
the Jast convention on this country shall 
be expired; so that the United States of 
America will possess in future an extent 
of 15° of latitude upon the ocean. 





PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


WE hasten to express our et at 
the loss which the interests of teligion 
and morality sustain, by the final retire- 
ment of one of their most ardent ~ 
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BY MADAME DE GENLIS, . 
thor considers this as discharging a debt 
of gratitude to the hero for his services 
to the republic of letters, as well as the 
promotion pf those virtues which she 
bas herself so successfully advocated. 
Having paid our humble, but well-me- 


rited, tribute of praise to Madame de G., _ 
we cannot better express our opinion of _ 


Petrarch than in her own » which 
will, at the same time, enable the reader 
to form some notion of the work before 
us. After one 
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cesses of party spirit; a noble ambition that 
always ditdained the mean subterfuges of in- 
trigue and cabal; a man cherishing senti- 
ments as exalted as could animate the hu- 
man heart; finally, the surprising labours 
of a sublime poet, to whom no species of 
inspiration was denied. Sueh are the va- 
rious traits that I ought to unite, to form a 

rirait resembling my hero; such was 

errarcn, that extraordinary individual, 
still more astonishing for his admirable cha- 
racter than for his genius and rare talents. 
I have also to pourtray that beautiful part of 
Europe, which counts so many brilliant 
ages, rendered illustrious by arts, sciences, 
and letters. This great nation, destined to 
shine at every period, after having subjected 
the universe, was sti!l to present all future 
generations with models of perfection in art 
and literatiire; by its school of painting, and 
architecture, and in its new as well as its an- 
cient language! ........ ”»—<« Tf in the 
course of this work,’ adds Madame de G. 
“ T am occasionally less faithful as a histo- 
rian, thatis in speaking of Zaura alone, 
the public will pardon some fictions in the 
attachment of a poet.” 


It is impossible to peruse the succeed- 
ing observations relative to the state of 
Italy, when torn by the two factions of 
the Guelphs and Gibelines, without re- 
curring to a recent political catastrophe, 
amere change of names would make the 
author's pointed remarks no less appli- 
cable to France than Italy. But, what- 
ever may be the cause, there is a singu- 
lar analogy in the conduct of all human 
revolutions, for no two epochs of his- 
pe can be more unlike each other, than 
Italy in the fourteenth, and Europe at 
the close of the nineteenth century ; yet, 
both have been marked-by the same 
crimes and cruelties! | 

ithstanding all his genius and 
talents, Petrarch might have.shared the 
of many of his successors, had he 
not fortunately found a patron in Rai- 
mond Soranza, and a friend in John of 





orence, apostolical secretary to the 


ba! who then resided at Avignon. 
Phe library of Soranza was thrown open 
to our hero, while the spiritual advice of 
the secretary served to temper the heat 
poetic enthusiasm. 
: the youthful student expe- 
ncec Fou of pair mange from 
idy, bordering on disgust, and which 
jometime: gia ds that p riod of the 
en those endowed with superior 
| become sufficiently wise to feel 
whittle man can know. No sooner 
had the counsels of his Mentor been 
than his studies were resumed 
a redoubled ardour. The result of 
ch’s labours are too well known to 
ew Monrany Mac.—No. 72. 
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require illustration in this place; but, 
“‘ the friends of learning,” says Madame 
de G., “are under other obligations to 
the poet of Vaucluse, besides those de- 
rived from his improving the language 
of Italy: it is to him we owe 4 great por- 
tion of the classical works of Greece and 
Rome that have been preserved, for he 
spared neither pains nor expense to pro- 
cure manuscripts, making frequent and 
long journies for that purpose." 

It was. in returning from a country 
excursion with his brother Gerardo, on 
the 6th of April, 1327, that our hero 
saw, for the first time, her who produced 
so powerful an effect on his future des- 
tiny; consigning the poet to all the cor- 
roding cares of a hopeless passion, but 
animating him to those efforts which 
have ca Bor his name immortal in the 
annals of literature, as that of Laura is 
imperishable in those of love! Nu won- 
der that the sight of such a fascinating 
object as the author represents Laura, 
while kneeling at prayers in the church 
of St. Clair, should have won a less sus- 
ceptible heart. A species of courtship 
which ensues, while it adds considerably 
to the interest of the story, affords Ma- 
dame de G. an opportunity of displaying 
her well known powers of description 
during the occasional interviews which 
take place. The meeting at Vaucluse is 
in her best manner. This romantic in- 
terview having reached the ears of Er- 
messende, Laura’s mother, it led to some 
very disagreeable interrogatories, which 
ended in their removal from Avignon, 
to a family castle in the neighbourhood ; 
where she continued to sigh for the so- 
ciety of Petrarch, while he was render- 
ed still more wretched by her absence. 
It was about this early period of his at- 
tachment that the Canzone, his most ce- 
lebretes poetical effusions, were com- 
e iedarde; the female friend and-confi- 
dante of Laura, was a member of the 
famous court or parliament of tove, and 
together with many other distinguished. 


- names is introduced as one of an associa- 


tion that met atcertain periods of the year 
in those chivalric days: “ here,” ‘says 
the sn yd were Hig and 
enigmas ; it was also the um- 
end uae knights and their ladies ; 
it heard the complaints of alllovers who 
grievances ; upon the 
denunciation of offended individuals this 
court would summon a disloyal swain to 

appear: in this case both usage 
tesy obliged him to come forward, 
ie Gu eamrae ‘pronotnced 
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against him; at other times delicate and 
subtle questions were discussed and de- 
termined on by the ladies.” Such adds 
our author, “ was the parliament of 
love !” 

Pride of birth, rather than want of 
fame or fortune, seems to have been the 
barrier to Petrarch’s iness; this 
feeling, which was not confined to the 
fourteenth century, rendered Ermes- 
sende inflexible. 

Colonna, another of the poet's friends, 
having been nominated to the see of 
Lombez, in Languedoc, our hero accom- 
panies him to Toshaitn: then the most 
celebrated retreat of the Troubadours, 
While there, he becomes acquainted 
with Arnaud de Castelnaudari, the 
Prince of Provencal Minstrels, and is 
present at the recital of Elizabeth of Ba- 
varia; this forms the first of several epi- 
sodes with which Madame: de G. has 
greatly enlivened her book. Returning 

o Avignon he was blessed with no less 
than avery unexpected (éte-d-iéte with 
the object of his affections, Isoarde ; and 
the beautiful Countess Turrenne, desir- 
ous of consoling the poet, managed to 
conduct Laura to the garden of an old 
citizen, for the alleged purpose of exa- 
mining its botanical riches: there they 
found Petrarch waiting their arrival in 
breathless expectation, while the two 
friends were occupied in viewing the 

terres. Our hero had a tender con- 
erence with his mistress, a part of which 
we cannot withhold from our fair and 
sympathetic readers : 

* What an epoch in life! what an event 
of immortal remembrance is not a first 
unwitnessed interview with the object we 
passi love!—Laura was su 
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spring from the soul, to you I owe all mine ; 
my success are so many benefits conferred 
by love, and the glory to which you allude, 
only affects me because it is your own, and 
that you also participate in it!” 


From the above short imen it will 
be seen that the attachment of Petrarch 
was no vu ion ; but such were 
the inveterate prejudices of his time, 
that Laura became the wife of another ! 
We should gladly multiply quotations, but 
as the volume will doubtless be shortly in 
the hands of our readers, generally, we 
rather refer to the story itself, merely 
giving a short analysis of the concluding 
pages. Shortly after the above affecting 
scene, in which the lovers enjoyed the 
melancholy consolation of interchang- 
ing sentiments that, from succeeding 
events, could only tend to embitter the 
feelings of both. LErmessende removed 
with her daughter to Montpellier, leav- 
ing Petrarch to lament her absence, and 
repel the calumnies of a faction that 
his fame had excited in Venice and 
other parts of Europe. It was also 
during this period that the famous 
Cola de Rienzi came to Avignon, where 
he would most probably have suffered 
for the crimes laid to his charge by the 
enemies of public liberty, had it not been 
for the grein interference of our 
hero. e second episode occurs in 
consequence of his meeting a pilgrim — 
Troubadourin the woods, whereour hero 


was wont to enjoy his celebrated visions | 


and imaginary conferences with Laura. 

The mode of Petrarch’s hearing the ~ 
dreadful secret of Laura's marriage is © 
well calculated to excite all our sympi- ~ 
thy, and tery happily described. Tra- ~ 
velling, the usual resource of disappoint- 
ed lovers, is then resorted to; and after — 


visiting Germany and Paris, in beth of ~ 


which a his reception was of the |— 
most fi 

turns to Avignon, just in time to receive 
an ijavitation whi 
that of proceeding to Rome for the pur- — 


pose wned with the poetic — 
capitol! He does not, © 
without the ineffable 
| . rescued his beloved — 
Laura from the jaws of death, by his — 


however, 
consolation of having 


mstance of 3 





tering description, our hero re- 


could not be refused, ~ 
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on the capitol, heightened as its interest 
has been, on this occasion, by a good 
deal of accessory incident, is by no means 
the least amusing portion of the work. 
Leaving the eternal city, Petrarch makes 
the triumphant tour of Italy to Milan, 
and thence to Avignon, where he ar- 
rives, while the dead body of the once 


pure and beautiful Laura lays exposed, 
according to the custom of some Catho- 


lic countries in the very chureh he had 
first seen her! the poet's fatality even 
leads to his entering the mournful edi- 
fice ! Here the story terminates. 

Were the faults of these volumes ever 
so numerous, it would be a task no less 
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invidious than ungenerous to attempt 
exposing them: but without descending 
to unmerited panegyric, we have no he- 
sitation in repeating, that this last legacy 
is in every respect worthy ofthe author's 
well earned fame; and, independently 
of its claim to attention, from the cele- 
brity of the hero and heroine, the moral 
tendency is sustained throughout. This 
is, in fact, a circumstance connected with 
the literary history of Madame de Gen- 
lis, that cannot be too highly applauded, 
while it will not fail to transmit her 
name to posterity with a lustre far more 
durable than that of many of her con- 
temporaries, 





ANCIENT AMERICA.—THE LOST TEN TRIBES. 


MR. EDITOR, 

IN rtion as discoveries and in- 
vestigations of the northern districts of 
the terrestrial globe are extended, they 
furnish new excitements for inquiry into 
the origin of the people of America. 
Captain Cook was the father of the mo- 
dern system, and opened the way to solve 
all the difficulties, by stating the breadth 
of Behring’s Straits, its shallows and 
coasts; and what afforded a corroborat- 
ing testimony to his conclusion that this 
was the true channel, he proved from 
visual evidence, that the animals, or 
many of them, were similar on both sides 
of those straits ;—Captain Burney, in 
his chronological history of north-east- 
ern voyages, has adopted the same 

and your correspondent in his 
communication on ancient America, 

, 5389—has referred to the same pro- 

able source ;— but very judiciously 
ok a doubt hor ap t oi can have 
been time, “ agreeably to the most re- 
ceived Bittel ne the various distinc- 
tions of national character. that are 
found among the aborigines, as well in 












ion of those theories by many 


earned men, as injurious speculations. 


, = 


Bhe discoveries of Columbus, Cabot, 
saleigh, and Cook, are all of very mo- 
Sern ¢ ee aed eo not Pekasety be ent 
€Xplanation to the question of the origin 
Of those ruins of airlout bui ke 
well as of the root of some of the words 
‘2 common use among the hordes 
of natives, and of some of the cus- 
omg found by uent travellers to 
ve familiar among them ; and each carry 
ack to very high antiquity the tradition 
of their having been planted in America 
bya very remote ancestry. Your cor- 


oe mers as in language." —This difficulty spared 
ist t new, and has been the cause of the “ing all the re 
recep 


‘they proceeded on their j 


respondent has given, by a short allu- 
sion, the conjecture to which I would 
more particularly lead your enquiries, 
namely, to an Hebrew origin ; and finds 
the names of David, Jacob, Joel, and 
others, on the banks of the Rio Negro 
—but as these names have become more 
familiar amongst Christian nations since 
the period of Columbus and Cortes in 
South America, these do not furnish 
the exact evidence required; for even if 
he found them among the tribes of Quito 
and Peru, it is at this time not very dif- 
ficult to imagine the probability of their 
having found their way in consequence 
of the conquest and communications of 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and English 
amongst them; but there is a far more 
probable mode of accounting for not only 
the similarity of names, customs, and 
buildings, but for the peopling also of 
the western continent from the northern 
parts of Asia; to which I shall briefly 
refer you. 

In avery curious and elaborate work 
by Dr. Boudinot of Philadelphia, entitled 
“A Star in the West,” eae he 
no pains in iring and arrang- 
; quisite information, he os 
ceives that he has discovered the lost ten 
tribes:—he tracés them from their se- 
paration under Rehoboam, 8. c. 971, 
through their march and subsequent es- 

ishment on the borders of the Cas- 

n Sea; where their continuance, at 

t for a time, is marked by the He- 
braic names of of their residence, 
i | nguage of any of 
the neighbouring districts ;—that thence 
rney north- 
a period of 500 years, to 


Behring's Straits—which having crossed, 
“they first planted their tents in the wil- 


North America.—Now, if 
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the Babylonian captivity by Nebuchodo- 
nosor is correctly dated at 606 B. ¢., it 
must be allowed that a space of 2423 
years will have been sufficient to embrace 
the period of this extraordinary emigra- 
tion, journey, and latter settlement— 
and this period will be greatly increased, 
if we add to it the space of time which 
elapsed from the reign of Rehoboam, 
971 before Christ, when this emigration 
began, to the captivity 606, when the 
entire loss of the ten tribes was ascer- 
tained—a period of 365 years :—this 
will also afford time for their removal 
by tribes into other districts of the west- 
ern continent—and thus enable us to 
form a correct conclusion whereby ‘to 
account for their traces, by ruins, by 
names, and by traditionary history, and 
by customs in several parts which mo- 
dern travellers have visited—and it. will 
also serve to account for there bein 
still in some remote parts, and jn sever 
of the nations both north and south, 
companies of Jews, in whom a travelling 
irit is to be discovered in their earliest 
history. . It is also well known, that a 
large congregation of Jews are settled 
in the northern Thibet, who may very 
probably have originally formed a part 
of the lost ten tribes, and who preferred 
remaining in what may be deemed the 
vicinity of their promised land, to pur- 
suing as it were, another journey through 
the wilderness of Asia, with their more 
enterprising brethren, Other writers, 
especially Mr. Elphinstone, have, with 
the. same laudable. effort at discovery, 
ascribed to the modern Affghans this 
ancient origin, but the trath of that 
speculation seems to. require specific 
proof.—Dr. Boudinot has had more 
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He likewise states some of their tradi- 
tions, as convincing evidences of their 
Hebrew origin.— They believe that their 
ancestors were all destroyed by a flood, 
except a few, who built a large canoe, in 
which they were saved ;—in their wor- 
ship, they retain a rude copy of the ta- 
bernacle in the wilderness, with the ark, 
the priest’s ephod, the holy of holies, in- 
to which the people never enter;—and 
the priest only once a year—a peace- 
offering—a sin offering, &c.—-they pro- 
nounce the name of Deity only once a 
year—Jah—O wy hee yaw! this is their 
Tetragrammaton: they believe in God 
as invisible, and not to be resembled by 
any image or picture— maintain theo- 
cracy—afuturestate—a saviour—a great 
spirit—a good and evil spirit—a world 
of spirits, who have received judgment, 
&c. - They use sacred feasts and dances 
—bury the bones of the victim, ordering 
that none of them be broken: they use 
the word Allelujah—Shilo, &c. but with- 
out knowing their meaning, or original 
application. 

James Adair, who lived twenty years 
amongst them, related that some of their 
tribes are called by the names of the 
cherubimical figures of the four stand- 
ards of Israel—maintain theocracy, but 
have no idol—believe themselves to be 


the Ammi or beloved, or chosen people a 


~—many of their words and letters are 
similar or synonimous with the Hebrew 
—they divide their year as Moses did— 
have a prophet and a pontiff, whose of- 
fice d s to his children—and an ark, 


which in their journies is never suffered 


to touch the ground, or to be touched: 


Bee 


3 } 
ae 


and they state that when their ancestors 4 


arrived at Behring’s Straits, since so 


named, they found the sea, but they dug q 


to the depth ofa man’s stature, and found 
there a bed of copper, over which they 


passed dry-shod, as at the Red Sea.—In — 


this point there is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that Captain Cook measured those 
straits at 39 miles in breadth, and being 


filled with small islands his people easily d 


passed from one to the other—the cop- 
per islands were within sight. 
These suggestions are offered for the 
par ak exciting the further inquiry and 
atisfaction on a subject so materially 
connected biblical history, as to af- 
ford continual interest: and will no 
doubt attract the notice of your erre 
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LIFE IN LONDON: A SKETCH. 


WHEN I hear a man complain of 
ennui, of tedium vite, or accuse a Lon- 
don life of sameness, I am convinced that 
either the body of such a one is diseased, 
which deranges his intellect, or that there 
is a void in the mind which he has nei- 
ther activity nor the talent to fill up. A 
sameness in London! Preposterous! 
Every street, every square, every public 
walk, and every theatre, presents novelty 
and variety. The very shops with their 
shopmen and shopwomen, their pro- 

rietors and customers, offer a world of 
mformation and a wide field for re- 
marks. 

Neither the elegante, who canters 
through the streets to be admired, the 
debauché who half sleeps over his curricle 
horses, or by the side of his tilbury- 

m, nor the rich subject for the gout, 
who lolls stupidly in his carriage, see 
mach of this; but the man who studies 
his fellow-creatures, and whose active 
mind finds employment in all classes of 
life, can draw experience and knowledge 
from every character and from every 
scene in the eventful drama of existence. 
Such a man must be able to pass from 
the senate to the coffee-house, from the 
gay lounge of morning amusement to 
the busy scene of a Stock Exchange, and 
from taking the living portraits of titled 
idlers at auctions and in ice-shops, to 
the toil and bustle of trade and com- 
merce. ; 
‘The court end of the town and the 
city, St. James’s and St. Giles’s, the puny 
efforts of coxcomb’s table wit and the 
broad farce and vulgar cant of the 
river boatmen, or the stage coachman, 
must all be examined and sifted by such 
zone. He must quit his spring pony, or 
his dennet, in order to see men nearer, 
and mingle with the pedestrian train in 
their walk from Oxford-street to St. 
Mary Axe. Shops, countenances—but 
above'all, manners, will all. pass by him 
é magic lanthorn. Without light 







of genius he would see nothing but 
“ i ~ and women, Atm 
streets, busy and imposing tradespeople, 
by whom ie is pres and jostled, without 
riving any benefit from his intercourse 
with the world, or his collision with man- 
But, blest with observation, life 
seems compressed for him into the 
ment of ‘a morning walk. © 
fhe take his horse or his open ear- 
eturning from the city about four 
o'clock, and follow the duchesses, 





d produce no effect ;—without a - 


and countesses, the smart commoners’ 
wives, and tradeswomen—in short, the la- 
dies of every description, with all the titled 
and untitled’ beaux,totheparks and favour- 
ite rides, what diversity of character will 
he find! The ruffian at Tattersall's, the 
half-pay officer hanging out for an invi- 
tation, the mercenary beauty fishing for 
a gudgeon, the adventure-hunter casting 
about by chance, the park saunterer, the 
dinner ‘hunter, the beau, or belle, on 
their road to an assignation, the minor 
or the young female on the road to ruin, 
the yawning time-killer, the reader on a 
bench under a tree, rooks and sharpers 
on the look out, the author feasting on 
his own brain, and the alderman in such 
a state of repletion that adoctor must 
inevitably be called in, the gaping coun- 
tryman and the pert studier of fashion— 
surely these are subjects enough for con- 


ee ation. 
hen suppose a man has quitted his 
house in Grosvenor-square, and after a 
ride in the park and a morning visitor 
two where his only dread is to find any 
one at home, strikes into Bond-street 
and pursues his course down the Strand. 
How many various characters will he see 
in one linen-draper'’s shop! The superb 
dame who is there from idleness, and 
buys every thing, the fickle, troublesome 
fashionable, who shops from vacancy of 
mind and habit, and‘who turns over 
every thing without the least intention 
of purchasing, the boarding-school miss 
who looks wistfully at a rich aunt, but 
cannot soften her heart into the purchase 
of a lace veil or a French shawl, the arch 
Cyprian who eyes an embroidered gow 
md the linen-draper, or some chance 
male customer in the shop, with equal 
fondness—and, lastly, the adroit shop- 
lifter, with Argus eyes on every side, en- 
deavouring to seize the opportunity of 
taking off some article of value whilst the 
attention of those’serving in the shop is 
occupied, or whilst a shopman is dis- 
) cone to hand down some parcel to be 
d at. srw cyl? or epi 
From the linen-draper or the jeweller, 
let him call in ‘at a confectioner's and 
take an ice. There will he again see an 
endless variety of character; the pert, 
but pretty, shopwoman, who is the load- | 
stone of her i gone the lou 
talking nonsense, a rawling out hi 
half-formed sentences; the appointed 
beau or belle looking with eagle-eye al- 
ternately at the clock and the street-door 
with irresistible impatience ; some happy 
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couple in a corner, or by themselves in 
the soup-room, making the most of the 
stolen hour; the fungous glutton 
devouring his mock-turtle and perspiring 
over it like an ox; the poor ateees 
making his ype ras ona en of 
gravy 80 passing away his time 
unti the hour of aed 8 ; the com- 
roy npn i +3 cooling heels at 
miralty, or ning in a great 
man’s naphdiouben tan soshing Sue 
never-to-be-granted favour, arrive. 
There also observe the young man 
fearful and anxious in his a ance, 
who is to meet his lawyer and to learn 
what writ is out against him, and at 
whose suit, and who arrives in a hackney 
coach with all the windows up. Finally, 
see “ the school-boy with his satchel on 
his back,’’ devoid of care, and drawn to 
this central point of rendezvous like a 
fly, merely by the fruit and‘ sugar. 
From a rendezvous ice-shop, or coffee- 
house, supposing the enquiring prome- 
nader now to a turn in the Mall of 
St, James's Park. How many different 
parts are acted there! Here he will see 
the gay Life Guardsman casting his net 
for femalo'game on every side, and sigh- 
ing for some belle to whom this “ soldier, 
tired of war's alarms,” may recount the 
action of Quatres bras, 
witching ae 
rigours of past 
may behold 
the 
talent of 
whom she 
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—the diminished fire of his eye, and re- 


that his fate has been so hard. | 


ow my lady, too late for her distracted | 
swaip, leaps out of her i and © 
runs down the alley of trees :—vous etes 
trop tard, ma belle ; a letter must explain 
the delay. At last the idle, over-fed 


footman makes his appearance: he is sent 4 


on a message of urgency, but he takes 
his time—a few lies will account for his 
loitering and amusing himself, and in 
order to do his duty as a confidential ~ 
messenger, he thrusts his fingers intothe 
billet and reads its contents. 4 

Quitting the Park and proceeding ~ 
down the Strand, what crowds are led 
there by business or by pleasure! The 
major part are drawn by the former: 
but “ fronti nulla fides:” os 
masks, blinds, and decoys amongst them. 
That pretty brunette whotripsso nimbly, — 
as if in haste with a ban-box in her 


hand, has been up and down the Strand _ 
half a dozen times, The ban-box is a 


lare:—see the alderman taken by it. © 
Will he be in the wrong box?—nous n’en ~ 
savons rien. : 
a west end of the town Cyprian, the ~ 
moe -tane had nut been caught. That _ 

disguised as a Quaker, too, is no ~ 
Quaker at all. He has an oil-skin bundle 
of sam is is ablind. Follow him 
close. He is sticking to the skirts of a 
countryman, who is gaping and staring 
inte every window. 


the false Quaker strike their blow at the | 
same time. Giles Jolter’s pocket-book ~ 
and watch are no longer in their master's — 


Tt would be quite endless to recount 
the variety of on, from all these 
‘scenes to the painted halls of the great, 
the evening brilliant assemblies, the sales 
by the candle, and the candle-light beau- 
he sale, down to the lowest pitch of 
| + hag mgd 3 the morn- | 
twinkling ee-shop. ; any man 
of sameness amidst ak va- 
if be can.—But, surely, from every — 
these scenes, moral and_ useful 
may be drawn, if the eye and the 

draftsman be clear enough 
by his models. | 
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in a great measure subsided, 
is extremely gratifying to reflect on 
ir effects in a part of the world, 


one would. have t by no 
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Had she been dressed like 


e will follow him © 
to St. Dunstan's church. Theclockand © 
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hilanthropic Inventions, even before 
Deir neal option in Europe. But 
thus it is that England, whose enter- 
prize, talent, and industry have led not 
only to the peopling, but civilization of 
an immense’ portion of the globe, still 
continues to expand the blessings of 
knowledge and instruction wherever Eu- 
ropean nations have formed establish- 
ments abroad. I lave been led into 
these reflections by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing communication, recently trans- 
mitted to M. Jomard, secretary to the 
society for encouraging the system of 
mutual instruction at Paris. It is from 
M. Dard, director of the Lancasterian 
school at Senegal, on the coast of Africa, 
and cannot fail to gratify those of your 
teaders, whose benevolent views extend 
to the improvement of the poor, untu- 
tored, and still persecuted African.* 

“ Nearly three years have elapsed,” 
says the writer, “since my departure 
from Paris for this place; and 1 have 
now the heartfelt satisfaction of being 


able to inform you, that already two. 


hundred native children, instructed un- 
der my own eyes, at Saint Louis, read 
with great correctness and facility. The 
total number of scholars, since my ap- 
pointment, amount to 254; of these 
nineteen have disappeared without pro- 
fiting in any manner by their lessons ; 
one hundred and thirty have completed 
their elementary courses, and a hundred 
and five regularly frequent the school- 
room. But the small-pox has struck a 
dreadful blow at our institution ; eighty 
children were attacked by it in less than 
a fortnight, so that for a short time the 
school was reduced to twenty-five pupils. 
Thank God; however, that the malady 
is drawing to an end ; but we have to re- 
‘gret Eh loos of two monitors general, 
who were the chief ornaments of our 
little establishment. - -- — ~— — 
_* At present our roll-call increases 
daily, joy is depicted on every counte- 
nance, On revisiting the asylum in which 
they tasted the first fruits of civilization : 
they themselves participate in those sen- 
iments of affection which I have uni- 
formly manifested towards them, on re- 
that they are the first natives of 
senegal who are destined to spread the 
ssings of instruction amongst their 
remote compatriots. — 













* To the di of humanity be it said, 
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“ Qur little black academy has recom- 
menced its evening sittings ; we are about 


to begin the translation of Simor de Nan- 
tua, and shall also put the last hand to 
our version of the School Pictures; we 
have already found a great number of 
Wolof, Proverbs, which are well worthy 
of being transmitted to Europe. Geo- 
graphy has not been lected; the 
greatest part of our monitors possess 
globes which they have traced them- 
selves on the eggs of ostriches ; several 
understand the use of the quadrant, and 
know how to calculate the latitude and 
longitude: finally, four of the most ad- 
vanced, and to whom I have given les- 
sons in particular since my arrival, are 
versed in arithmetic, elementary geo- 
metry, rectangular and spherical trigono- 
metry, and algebra to the second degree 
inclusive. 

““So as to neglect nothing that can 
contribute to the improvement of my 
monitors, I determined to make them 
acquainted with the principles of nature: 
for this purpose Sundays and Thursdays 
have been appropriated to the study of 
elementary physics : we have treated on 
caloric, light, the different state of bo- 
dies, space, divisibility, porosity, or at- 
traction and repulsion. We have also 
touched on the principal phenomena pre- 
sented by the atmosphere, water, and 
electricity ; but our charger, which is 
nothing more than a large bottle well 
plaistered with Spanish wax, has not al- 
ways answered our wishes; we have, 
notwithstanding, succeeded by dint of 
patience ; and now, so indifferent have 
my pupils become to the sound of thun- 
der, whose made them trem- 
ble in every joint formerly, that it only 
furnishes them with a philosophical ex- 
periment; and while the lightnings are 
playing over their heads, they are merely 
its salutary effects !” 

After some minor details, M. Dard 
thus concludes his highly interesting 
communication: “ 1 have omitted no 
exertion or precautior that was likely to 
increase the number of Lancasterian 
schools in Africa; and in spite of the 
obstacles which I have frequently had to 
encounter, notwithstanding the pamph- 
lets circulated by selfish individuals to 
depreciate the new method, I am happy 
to assure you of its entire success, as 
well as that of the honourable mission 
confided to me ; since I can add in proof 
of the assertion, that twelve monitors 


descendants, are ready and willing to proceed. forth- 


with into the interior, for the laudable 
purpese of enlightening their ignorant 
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brethren, So that it only remains for 
government to issue their orders on the 


wee 

uch, Mr. Editor, is a specimen of the 
circumstances which have marked the 
efforts of our opposite neighbours: per- 
haps some of your numerous correspond- 
ents are able to throw a light on the 
progress of the Lancasterian system in 
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our own African settlements. 
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For a 7 
more glorious emulation cannot possibly 


exist, than that which prompts rival na- 7 
tions to excel each other in fulfilling the 


desi 


the condition of the species! com 3 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF THE BARONESS DE 8TAEL : 


HOLSTEIN—BY MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE. 


THE feelings which are inspired in 
minds of sensibility, by the departure of 
genius from the world which it has at 
once enlightened and delighted, are so 
painful, that the void which the loss of 
aye aoe character leaves behind, 
the melancholy reflections which it is 
calculated to awaken upon the pe- 
rishable nature of all that belongs to 
man, would be insupportable, did we 
not cling to the remembrances that are 
left to us, and seek for consolation, even 
amid the ravages of death, by gathering 
up every particular relative to an ad- 
mired object, who, when living, might 
be known to us more as the theme of 
our wonder and praise, than of our re- 

rd and sympathy. Death, by imme- 

iately removing its victim from our en- 
vy, leaves us at full liberty to grant to it 
that meed of admiration which our self- 
love too often induces us to bestow only 
grudgingly, whilst a thought, however 
distan tof competition, flatters our self- 
love with a hope of dividing it with the 
world. We likewise value that the most, 
of which we know we shall have no 
Estee namie 

not y eno 

endowments to which, wn they = 
taken from us, we knew not how much 


we were indebted for 


master-springs of ours. For this reason, | 
if mere partiality of representation be 
pardonable, nay, more desirable, it is in 
the biography of such of the departed as 
have instructed mankind, whether in ac- © 
tion or in precept. Of exalted charac. 


ters, when gone, it is desirable to know 
all the good that they ever possessed, 


and as little evil as need be made to ap- 
pear, consistent with the interests of © 


truth and virtue—when living their con- 
duct, on the principles they profess, may 


be subjected to all the severity of cen- 
have the power of | — 
vindicating, or of altering them—when 
dead, their errors or peculiarities should — 


be forgotten, excepting so far as the ef- u 


sure, because the 


fects of them in their writings ought to 
be traced, in order to be guarded against 
if of an evil tendency; whilst on the 


contrary, every thing that was amiable |~ 
or noble in their dispositions and actions, | 
ought to be continually present to our | 


of Providence, by ameliorating : 


imaginations, in order that by dwelling — 
on them we may heighten the value of | 
the treasure they have lef{ us in their © 


works, and our own 


atification in the | 
study of them, by assimilating their vir. — 


tues with their talents, and-repeating to , 


ourselves, “ he whose thoughts thus de- — 


light and instruct us, even though deli- — 


vered through the cold medium of gene- : 
remark, would have ~ 


rejoiced in the feelings they awaken in 


ral precept 


uainted ; he would 


us, had we been acq 


have added the sympathy of the friend j 


to the instruction of the moralist, and 
even though unseen and unknown, his 
writings now form a bond of union be- 
twixt us, for the end for which they 


were composed is answ wered, they are 
hese reflections were awakened by 


the perusal of a “Sketch of the Life, © 
Character, and Writings of Madame de © 


ong been accus- 
‘wonder and admir- 
de- 


Stael,” whom we 
tomed to regard with ' 
ion, sentiments which itis always 
htful totommingle with the softer ones 
esteem and love, and in this instance 
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the. mixture is most happily presented by 
the hand of friendship, which at the same 
time that it has.drawn the object of its 
admiration in the glowing colours of af- 
fection, shews, by the enthusiasm with 
whieh it gazes upon every lineament of 
a countenance so beloved, that its strong- 
er features are delineated with a fidelity 
that cannot fail to recal with it all the 
truth of nature to the hearts of those 
who have been accustomed to read it in 
familiar intercourse; and to render it 
yet more attractive to those who, admir- 
ing.the genius to which it was the index, 
have been accustomed to contemplate it 
Madame Necker de 
Saussure, the daughter of a man of let- 
ters, accustomed to the society of lite- 
rary persons, the relation, the country- 
woman of Madame de Stael,’is alike by 
nature and circumstances peculiarly fit- 
ted to pourtray the character of a friend 
for whom it is to the credit of both par- 
ties that she entertained the tenderest 
love, and the most profound veneration : 
—in the hands of any other person, Ma- 
dame de Stael’s character must have been 
viewed, as it were, through the medium 
of a.translation: it is a woman, intimate 
with,, yet. not jealous of the object of its 
scrutiny, that can best analyze the heart 
of a woman, and it is analyzed best of 
all:by one whose habits, and associations 
belonging to the same country, enable 
her to trace effects to their causes, and 
to see in expressions and actions just 
what actually existed and no more.— 
With this impression on our minds, of 
the fitness of the fair author for her sub- 


ject, making due allowance for the mag- © 


nificence of idiom, which, in the language 
she writes in, sometimes brings forward 
more than enough, and keeps nature and 
a little too much in the back- 
we perused with unabated inte- 
rest from, the beginning of the volume 
to 1 1, her account of one of the 
most extraordinary women that this or 
any other age ever produced. To behold 
such a being still represented as a wo- 

nan, is atleast as gratifying to our so- 
cial foclinge, as to see her “ towering in 
her pride of strength” is to our intel- 
lectual ones: Her biographer yew 

stly, that it is not in her private life 


i 











rominent and liar features 
tacter are to be looked for.— 
‘alone it is granted to paint 


ata this do Oe ted pheical ex 
“a0 iit the course ex- 
os 
us there is si ng in this separa- 
i m.of a woman's actions fi lon writ- 
‘ew Monruty Mac.—No. 72. 
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ings that gives them their greatest 
charm, and enables us to admire the 
power of her genius, without subtracting 
from our reverence.of the delicacy of her 
sex. It renders them more purely con- 
templative, and imparts to them a happi- 
ness of conjecture, a freshness of feeling, 
always more felicitous and often more 
valuable than all the truisms of expe- 
rience. Madame de Stael was in every 
respect an original character: her mind 
was fitted to receive impressions from 
every thing that wag sublime and great ; 
but it seemed as if once admitted there 
they gained such additional-richness and 
beauty, that they came forth again as 
new and more valuable .objects, The 
plan pursued with respect to lier educa- 
tion by her father and mother was so 7. 
osite, that it seemed to leave her at li- 
erty between them te follow her own 
natural bias; yet the goodness of her 
disposition and fineness of her, feelings 
inclined her to imbibe much of what 
was excellent from the peculiarities of 
éach. Of Madame Necker, her mo- 
ther, it was said by Monsieur Necker, 
“ that she wanted nothing to make her 
ig | amiable, but not to be fault- 
ess.” She did every thing well, and 
every thing by rule: she would have 
brought her daughter up in the same 
way, and whilst she was yet a child, felt 
her ambition at least as much excited for 
her as her. maternal affection; but. her 
husband's views not meeting her own, 
and her daughter's health obliging her. to 
give up for a time the plan .she had 
ormed, a disgust ensuéd, which: in- 
duced: her gradually to relinquish it alto- 
gefiet, an pte laid the foundation 
or a sort of coldness which existed be- 
tween her and her daughter throughout 
the remainder. of their lives, though 
without diminishing their mutual es- 
teem. 


‘“ Mademoiselle Necker, when an infant, 
was full of cheerfulness, vivacity, and frank- 
ness. Her complexion was rather brown, 
but animated, and her large black eyes al- 
ready sparkled with kindness and intelli- 
gence. The caresses of her father, who in- 
cessantly encou the child to prattle, 
were a little at variance with the more rigid 
plan of Madame Necker ; but the applauses 
‘excited by her sallies encouraged her conti- 
nually to utter new ones: and already she 
answered the perpetual pleasantries of Mr. 
Necker with mixture of gaiety and ten- 


derness, which so frequently mark her con- 
versation with him.” 

“ Mademoiselle Necker seems to have 
had a premature youth instead of infancy. 
In every thing related to me on this subject, 
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I find only a single circumstance bearing the 
stamp of that age, and even in this the pro- 
pensities of talent are observable. In her 
childhood she amused herself with cutting 
out paper kings and queens, and making 
them act a tragedy. She used to hide her- 
self to enjoy this amusement, which was for- 
bidden her: and hence she acquired the 
only trick she was ever known to have, that 
of turning about between her fingers a little 
flag of paper or leaves. 

“ To give an idea at once of Mademoiselle 
Necker at the age of eleven years, and the 
house of her mother at that period, I shall 
quote a few passages from a delightful piece 
on the infancy of Madame de Stael, written 


bya lady of t wit, Madame Rilliet, then 
Madame Huber, who was always very inti- 
mate with her. The excellent education of 


Madame Huber, and an ancient family inti- 
macy, having led Madame Necker to be de- 
sirous of her becoming the friend of her 
daughter, she relates her first interview with 
Mademoiselle Necker, the transports of the 
latter at the idea of having a companion, 
and the promises she made of loving her for 
ever. 

“ « She spoke to me with a warmth and 
facility which were already eloquence, and 
made a great impression on me...... We 
did not play like children: she asked me im- 
mediately what lessons I learned, whether I 
were acquainted with any foreign languages, 
and if I went frequently to the play. When 
I told her that I had been only three or four 
times, she ex her regret, promised 
me that I should go often with her, and 
added, that at our return we would write 
down the subject of ‘the pieces, and noie 
what had appeared striking to us, as was her 
custom .... 

“* « She said to me afterwards: We will 
write to each other every morning. We 
entered the drawing-room. By the side of 
Mr. Necker’s arm-chair was a little wooden 
stool, on which his daughter seated herself, 
obliged to sit very upright. Scarcely had 
she taken her customary place, when three 
or four old persons came up to her, and ac- 
costed her with the tenderest . One 
of them, who had on a little bob wig, took 
her hands in his, and mere meee 9 tong tens, 
conversing with her as if she had been five- 
and-twenty. This was Abbé a The 
others were Messrs. Thomas Marmon- 
tel, the Marquis of Pesay and Baron von 
Grimm. _ When 
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came in. 
Necker had somethiug to say to his daugh- 
ter, either complimenting or joking her... . 
She answered all with ease and elegance : 
they took pleasure in attacking her, embar- 
rassing her, exciting in her that little ima- 
gination which already appeared so brilliant. 
The men most distinguished for their talents 
were those who were most eager to make 
her talk. They asked an account of what 
she was reading, pointed out fresh subjects 
to her, and gave her a taste for study, hy 
conversing with her on what she had learn- 
ed, or what she had not!’” 


No wonder that intellectual faculties 
of great natural energy, thus nurtured 
by study and conversation to prodigious 
increase, should early seek relief and 
participation ‘through the medium of 
composition!’ Aceordingly, we are in- 
formed’ that? Madame de Stael was a 
writer from ae youth. 

She composed “euldgies and portraits. 
At fifteen she made punta from the Spirit 


of Laws, with remarks. Abbé Raynal wish- | 


ed to prevail on her to write something on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes for his 
great work. This inclination for writing 
was. not encouraged by Mr. Necker, which 
nothing but her ided excellence could 
have induced him to pardon, for he was na- 
turally averse to female authors.” 

Mr. Necker would not let his wife 
write, for fear she should be sometimes 
tempted to consider his entrance as an 
intrusion ; and so much ‘did his daughter 
respect his prejudice against seeing writ- 
ing implements in the apartment he was 
accustomed to frequent, that she did not 
even indulge herself in her wish for a 
large table for her papers, till after his 
death; and after the reputation which 
her Corinna had gained her, entitled her 
to the assumption of a certain degree of 
literary indolence and enjoyment; and it 
was a proof alone of her extraordinary 
genius, and of her filial duty, that she 
accustomed herself to write as she stood, 
or leaned against the corner of the man- 
tle-piece ; and to resume or suspend her 
ideas at pleasure, in order that she might 
never run the risk of interrupting her 
father’s conversation, by the appearance 
of being e in any abstract employ- 
ment. It is no small praise to ame 
de Stael’s general deportment, that in a 
country where ridicule abounds so much 
as in France, and where its influence is 
so much dreaded, its shafts seldom reach- 
ed her. Occasionally she was found 
guilty of a breach of etiquette or an iv- 
congrnity in chess; and we recollect that 
when she visited our own country, the 
ladies, in particular, were more struck 
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with her wearing a beaver hat and fea- 
thers, when it was somewhat out of 
place, and making what they deemed an 
awkward curtsey, than with the richness 
of her eloquence, and the variety of her 
conversation ; but she disarmed the petty 
sneer of inferior minds, by being the first 
to laugh at any little absurdity of her 
own, and the very superiority which pre- 
vented her annexing importance to things 
so trifling in themselves, prevented her 
likewise from being mortified by accusa- 
tions of the neglect of them. Yet Ma- 
dame de Stael, though careless, and, in- 
deed, unsuspicious of ridicule, was feel- 
ingly alive to the slightest appearance of 
malignity. Not all her literary fame 
would have consoled her for the loss of 
the affection of a single human being, if 
she had thought it had been estranged 
from her by envy of her success. Never 
have the feelings of woman, gifted alike 
with genius and sensibility, been more 
forcibly depicted thanin her own remarks 
on the subject of female celebrity. 


“ ¢ The appearance of malevolence makes 
women tremble, however distinguished they 
may be. Courageous in misfortune, they 
are the reverse when exposed to enmity. 
They are exalted in imagination, but their 
character’ remains feeble and timorous. 
Most women, whose superior faculties have 
inspired them with the thirst of renown, re- 
sembled Herminia armed for the fight. The 
warriors see the casque, the lance, the wav- 
ing plume: they expect to meet strength ; 
they attack with violence; and the first 
stroke pierces the heart.’ ” 


Perhaps the character of a woman of 
superior mind and ardent feelings has 
never been better depicted than by the 
biographer of Madame de Stael, in the 
following description :— 

“ When she who has seduced our imagi- 
nation by the brilliancy of her talents is 
found to be affectionate, devoted, confiding, 
perfectly and sincere in all the relations 
of life, it is very difficult not to remain firm- 

attached to her. Accordingly, the affec- 
tion inspired by Madame de Stdel has been 
in its various kinds singularly vivid and pro- 
found. Her power of attraction was irre- 
sistible : at first she astonished, but speedily 
she captivated. Hers was not that kind of 
€ ‘which may be displeasing; and she 

ing mixture of strong feel- 


f ing with « pliable Sis position. There was 
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i her so much sincerity, so much affection, 
80 much ; the divine flame was so 
Zent in her heart, so luminous in her mind, 


in attaching yourself to her, you would 
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produced. In her, the genius and the wo 
man were intimately united : if the one main- 
tained its ascendancy, the other seemed to 
yield by its susceptibility of suffering, and 
the most vivid admiration felt for her was 
never without a mixture of tender pity. Her 
talents penetrated through every part; they 
sparkled in her eyes, marked her slightest 
rases, imparted to her kindness, to her 
ity, a pathetic and subduing eloquence, 
but embittered her existence. That prodi- 
gious emotion, that, fire, which communi- 
cated themselves to her writings, could not 
deaden themselves in her fate. Her heart, 
if I may be allowed the expression, was 
more alive than any person’s. She loved 
more, she saw, she thought more; she was 
more capable of a devoted attachment, and 
of action, and occasionally of enjoyment; 
but she also suffered more vividly, and the 
intensity of her sorrow was dreadful. Her 
understanding is not to be accused of her 
sufferings ; her superior acquirements would 
only have afforded her consolation : it was 
her great, her devouring imagination, that 
imagination of the heart, her lever for mov- 
ing the hearts of others, which shook her 
own, and disturbed its tranquillity. And 
this gift, perhaps of all the most sublime— 
this gift, unique in its combination with 
others equally astonishing—made of her a 
daring genius and an unhappy woman. 
There was too great a disproportion be- 
tween her and others. She comprehended 
the arrangement of human affairs long be- 
fore she resigned herself to it. Life, too 
cruel to her in its pains, was too monotonous 
in its enjoyments; and this noble proof of 
the immortality of the soul, the inequality of 
our fate to our wishes, acquired a fresh de- 
gree of evidence in contemplating Madame 
de Stael. She gave us the idea of a supe- 
rior intelligence, whom a jealous fate had 
subjected to the miseries and illusions of this 
world, and whose high prerogatives only 
rendered her more sensible of the emptiness 
and wretchedness of human life.” 


Such was Madame de Stael, when she 
composed her Corinna, the masterpiece 
of her youthful genius! No wonder 
that with such profound feelings, such 
susceptibility of impressions, she should 
have been able to depict'grief and de- 
spair with, what we may call a depth, a 
stillness of eloquence that spoke to the 
very inmost soul; and which, in the work 
we have just mentioned, so powerfully 
e late unfortunate Queen of 
Prussia, that she was repeatedly obliged 
to leave off the perusal of it; so furci- 
ivation of happiness and 
hope which it described remind her of 
her own fate. Subjected, as she then 

nies of an usurper, who 
o delight in exalting himself 
upon the unmerited humiliations of 
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have felt in diffusing happiness over his de- i 


thers. It is net our intention to enter 
here into any discussion of Madame de 
Stael's lite merits—they have ap- 
aes to all Europe, and are acknow- 
edged by it. We wish only to add to 
the pleasure they must.give those who 
are capable of appreciating them, by 
connecting with them a knowledge of the 
amiable qualities of her heart and mind, 
which have hitherto been the chief 
themes of admiration only to her friends; 
whilst by her enemies, or those but 
slightly acquainted with her, they have 
been altogether under-valued, or misun- 
derstood. It is well known that filial 
affection was, during the life of her fa- 
ther, the predominant feeling of Ma- 
dame de Stael’s heart. Yet let it not be 
supposed, that this feeling swallowed u 

every other: the following account wi 

show that asa wife she was deveid-of 
blame, and as a mother justly estimable 
to her children. id berg 


** Notwithstanding the great number of 
persons who sought the hand of Mademoi- 
selle Necker, the choice of a husband, agree- 
able to her parents and to herself, was not 
easy. She would not quit France ; and her 
mother, a zealous Protestant, insisted on her 
marrying @ person -of the same religion. 
Under these circumstances, Baron de Stael 
fixed the attention of Mr. and Madame 
Necker. To great loyalty, extreme good 
temper, and sincere admiration of Made- 
moiselle Necker, he added nobleness of man- 
ners and distinguished birth. The King of 
Sweden, Gustavus III., with whom he was 
a@ great favourite, openly favoured his suit, 
and promised to assure him the place of am- 
bassador in France for several years, in order 
to remove Mademoiselle Necker’s appre- 
hensions of quitting Paris. Besides, Baron 
de Stael engaged-tiever to take her tu Swe- 
yes without he own consent. Such were 

reasons that induced her to marry a fo- 
reigner moar thas aun herbelf, ‘and w 
tastes were not very similar to hers. The 
course of this union, a little cold, no doubt, 






friend; and fully 
le ete + lige Duchess de Broglie, — 
the daughter for whom her mother had 
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clining years. 


‘* Madame de Stael was a very tender mo- ; 







ther: and if maternal love shone less con- _ 
spicuously in her than filial, it is because she _ 


was more strict in checking the expression 


of it. Already in Delphine, where she 


shows herself so captivated with the poetical 


beauty of exalted sentiments, she had said, 
that passionate effusions are not valued by 
children, and that kindness and equity suit 
them much better. Subsequently she im- 
posed on herself the same reserve from other 
motives. Speaking of her eldest son, she 
wrote me as follows : ‘ I know not why I say 


jess to Augustus than I feel. There isa ~ 


cextain- maternal modesty, which I have al- 
ye feltio ‘There is a necessity for separa- 
pe te ahi relationship. Have I not sur- 


vived alkethatimwas most valuable on earth? | 


Why, then, should weindulge so much an 


affection; t dissolve ?” 

43 : ithis greater restraint 
of ex taneltfcelings, as she gave 
a thousand in her of the na- 


ture of all ethers,>;\It-was not, perhaps, a 
blind love, independent of the merit of its 
object: the faults of her children presented 
themselves strongly to the eyes of Madame 


de Stael, but she was not deficient in that ~ 


natural affection which may be deemed in- 


stinct. This displayed itself even in her |) 


anger, when they were guilty of any impru- 
dence ; ina sort of courageous ardour, and 
self-devotedness, when they stood in need of 
protection; and, above all, in her fears, 
when their healt was endangered. Her 
daughter, when six years old, having fallen 


ill at Frankfort, sae was ialmost out of her | 
ati would become of | 


_a mother,’ wrote ‘shey4:trembling for the | 


senses with grief. .£ 


life of her child, “vith tayer 2? This si- 
tuation would malie us out religion, if 
we had never even heardiof it before.’ The 
happiness and am:isements of her children, 
and the opinions eatertained of them, were 
always to her subjects of lively interest, and 


her scruples .as to the result of any of her | 
determinations respecting them were very _ 
apt to torment her. The fear, therefore, of ~ 


the evil influence which her exile might have 


on their future fate was one of the greatest 


causes of chagrin to her during that pe- 


speaks the biographer and 
is her testimony 


Thus far 


ffered so much anxiety on account of 
her illness: and who thus . expresses 


‘herself in a letter te Madame Necker de 
Saussure :-— oi . 


‘My mother attached great importance 


| to our age. 
with me as with 
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equal, when I was twelve years old ; and 
nothing can give an idea of the joy I felt, 
when I had spent half an hour familiarly 
5 with her. I felt new life, I was raised to a 
e i rank ; and this gave me courage for 
» | any sort of study. 
a | 
] 
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7 «“ Herchildren always loved her passion- 
_» ately. From the age of five or six we dis- 
: puted who loved her most ; and when she 
y had a separate conversation with one of us, 
t it was a reward of which we were ex- 
tremely jealous. ‘When with her, we were 
py at heart, and in self-satisfaction. 
- “© Qn Sundays she read my grand- 
| father’s sermons to us. She wonld never 
| have a-governess for me, and gave me les- 
- || sonsevery day during her greatest afflictions. 
- | The anfolding of our minds poten at 
- | her with such delight,’ thataie: reward “w 
> | equal, in our,estimation; te thie sight of the 
1 "9% happiness we gavehér. hivorle scorn wr * 
> «© She agente 33a r? footing of 
t | equality with her childférasiseén*as' possi- 
. ble, and told therti fat her heart 
had need of them, biteven that they miglit 
‘ be asortof supportto hér.” Amid the vex- 
; — ations of her exile, she often consulted them. 
{ | -[have heard her say to Augustus :—Your 
approbation is necessary to me. She 
spoke to me of my future life, and of all her 
pains for me, with perfect frankness. 
_ *¢ On certain oceasions she would re- 
_ mark, that one of her children had been 
| |) superiorto her in courage or decision ; she 
j would testify respect for his character : yet 
we never ceased to respect her, and our res- 
= was always mingled with a kind of fear. 
ugh she displayed the greatest confi- 
4 dence, the moment the task of education was 
is resumed her authorify was unimpaired. 
_ “ ¢ She carried ‘her scruples with respect 
to us very far; ching herself even 
|) for our faults: agd ‘saying to us:—If you 
|) commit faults, I shall not only be very un- 
, » but I shall be stung with remorse. 
: When she blamed us, adding :—It is my 
fault; I could not support banishment : 
I did not afford you an example of courage 
_ 4nd resignation, we were cut to the heart. 
| § Nothing can ever give an idea ofthe im- 
pression produced by that mixttire of dig- 
: confidence, of emotion and reserve, 
there was in her behaviour to her chil- 
dren. Those words, that she pronounced 
with tears restrained from flowing,-aré en- 
§raven on their hearts ; and the idea of the 
n they gave her by acting ill, the idea of 
blame she would have taken to -herself, 
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‘Against it. : 
© * No pe ever had more native dig- 
mys sed it was ‘this that allowed her to ad- 
her children to the most intimate fami- 
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their | ‘Ceased to revere her. Never 
was.a mother more open, and at the same 
time more authoritative.’ ” 
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.Was.one of the strongest checks they had ‘en 
‘that might be inspired by various motives ; 
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A distinguishing and most admirable 
trait in Madame de Stael, was the con- 
stancy, as well as the liveliness of her at- 
tachment—love in all its modifications 
was necessary to the happiness of her 
existence—she could forgive every thing 
in friends whom she had once loved— 
she could do every thing but forget 
them. ,She would sometimes complain 
that she had never been loved in the 
same degree as she had loved; but as 
calumny, ever ready to throw its paltry 
shafts against those who are distinguish- 
ed, has endeavoured to cast an odium 
on the only ane of Madame de Stael’s 
attachments, in which we presume she 
had not this complaint to make, we will 
give Madame Necker de Saussure’s ac- 
count.of her last matrimonial connec- 
tien. the. concealment of which, if it 
4were' in’ some degree injurious to the 

nce of the object of her choice, 
and the dignity of her-own character, at 


‘least proved her deference to the opi- 


nion of the world, to whom she feared it 
might be thought she owed the sacrifice 
of her feelings or her weaknesses, which 
even they may, in such an instance, be 
deemed, but which many of her sex, 
from a far lower eminence than that 
on which her genius had placed her, 
would have | down upon as be- 
neath consideration. 

“ A young man, of good family, inspired 
a‘great deal of interest at Geneva by what 
was said of his eminent courage, and by 
the contrast between his age and his totter- 
ing walk, his paleness, and the state of weak- 
ness to which he was reduced. Some wounds 
received in Spain, and the effects of which 
ultimately proved mortal, had brought him 
to the gates of death, and he remained ill 
and suffering. A compassionate word or 
‘two, addressed to the unfortunate man by 
Madame de Stael, had a prodigious effect 
on him. ‘There was something celestial in 
her_tone of voice. Madame de Tessé said: 
*IfI were a queen, I would have Madame 
da Stael to talk to me always.” This ravish- 
‘ing music renewed the existence of the 
young man : his head and heart were fired ; 
he set no bounds to his wishes, and imme- 
diately formed the greatest projects. ‘1 
will love her so,’ said he at a very early pe- 
riod to one of his friends,‘ that she will at 
gth marry me.’ A singnlar expression, 


but to which the most uninterrupted devot- 
‘edness and enthusiasm oblige us to givea 


3 and even occasionally to inspire favourable interpretation. 
ekg for her sorrows, without 


“ These lofty pretensions were seconded 
‘by circumstances. Madame de Stael was 


ely unhappy, and weary of being so. 
Her ‘highly elastic mind had a tendency to 
resilience, and required but one hope. 
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Thus, at the moment when the bonds of 
her captivity were drawing more and more 
close, and gloomy clouds were gathering 
over her head from all quarters, a new day 
came to break upon her ; happiness revived 
as from its ashes in herd te heart; and 
the dream of all her life, matrimonial love, 
seemed capable of being realized for her. 
What such an union was, in her eyes, is 
well known. That pleasantry of hers, which 
has heen quoted, ‘ I will oblige my daughter 
to marry for love,’ expressed a serious opi- 
nion. The thought of forming such a tie 
herself had never been altogether a stranger 
to her mind. In speaking of the asylum, 
which she hoped some day to find in Eng- 
land, she has sometimes said : “ I feel a want 
of tenderness, of happiness, and of support ; 
and, if I find there a noble character, I will 
make a sacrifice of my liberty.” This noble 
character was found, on a sudden, close by 
her. No doubt she might have made a 
more suitable choice; but the inconveni- 
cnce of love-matches is, that they do not ori- 
ginate from choice. 

“ It is certain, however, that this union ren- 
dered her happy. She had formed a just 
os of the noble mind of Mr. Rucca. 
She found in him extreme tenderness, con- 
stant admiration, chivalrous sentiments ; 
and, what always pleased Madame de Stael, 
language naturally poetic, imagination, even 
talents, as some writings of his show, grace- 
ful pleasantry, a sort of irregular and unex- 

ted wit, which stimulated hers, and gave 
er life the zest of variety. To these were 
added profound pity for the sufferings he 
endured, and apprehensions continually re- 
viving, that kept alive her emotions, and 
enchained her thoughts. 
‘ “ my Asmar vem done better, no doubt, 
she avo is marriage ; buta degree 
of timidity, from which the sort of courage 
she possessed did not emancipate her, and 
her attachment to the name she had ren- 
re aie es cep her, her 
were wholly employed in parrying the 
difficulties of her situation. Must oe ag 
that it would have been hetter for her not 
to have herself in that situation ?— 
mp we say, that cnr de Stael is not 
to be set up as an in eve int? 
To this she herself ene wiltnels hese as- 
sented : this she has said to ber children ; 
this she has insinuated in her writings, as 
much as a proud mind, canscious of its own 
greatness, would permit. She was a phe- 
nomenon, single in its kind, upon earth. 
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her talents, had manifested itself by her ta- | 


lents alone. 
“ The happy improvidence of her cha- 


racter was of great service to her in the 7 


course of this union. After severe alarms 
for the health of Mr. Rocca, she quietly re- 
sumed the belief that-his life was not in 


danger, and that his sufferings were merely | 


casual. Nothing remained of her uneasi- 
ness but a constant attention, remarkable in 


a person of such vivacity, to the cares neces- ~ 


sary for his preservation. Al! het great in- © 


tellect was employed to serve him. But 


who can express what she suffered in criti- ~ 


cal moments? At Pisa, where he was near | 
dying, she compared herself to Marshal 


Ney, who was then expecting his sentence | 


every hour. Endued with talents, that pre- 
served her from no sorrow, and augmented 
all she felt, she has since said, that she would 
write a book, the title of which should be, 
‘One sole unhappiness in life, the loss of a 
beloved object.’ _, 

“ This unhappiness was destined to be 


that of the young and unfortunate Rocca. © 


That life so threatened, that frail reed, 
which had served for a moment as a sup- 
port to an existence apparently so strong, 
was still less frail than that existence itselt. 
However, he did notlong survive her. Sor- 
row, and carelessness of life, soon put an end 
to his short existence. He repaired to the 


and expired in the arms of a brother.” 


Spee 


. fine climate of Provence, to breathe his last, ~ 


We willingly pardon those weaknesses | 
in persons of genius which bring them 7 
nearer to a level with ourselves; and © 
perhaps it would be charitable to sup- | 


pose, that the eagerness with which we 


are inclined to look into their failings | 
arises only from this social principle of | 
approximation: but in whatever light 7 


we view this affair of the heart, in which 
Madame de Stael engaged at a time of 
life, when some might think she ought 


to have found sufficient: gratification to | 


her feelings in the contemplation of her 
literary fame, we ought to recollect that 
there is nothing vicious or unworthy in 
admiring an amiable object at any perivd 
of life, ya advanced ; and if Ma- 
dame de Stael’s imagination invested 
Mr. Rocca with every desirable. and ex- 
alted attribute, she was at least acquitted 


to herself in the excess of her appre- | 
ciating them, nor-did she commit any | 


injury against the admirers of her genius, 
in shewing them that, after all their tri- 
butes to its superiority, she rested her 


real iness on that domestic basis 


which it was in the power of any one, 
however limited in r attainments, 


to build as well as herself. 
One of Madame de Stael’s friends 
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made the hacknied remark to her, that 
very clever people often did very foolish 
things. “ Very true,” she repli ; “and, 
unfortunately, very stupid. people do 
‘ust as many, Only nobody thinks it 
worth while to notice them.” —*“ The fol- 
lies of men of wit,” said she, at another 
time, “are the profits of ordinary men.” 

These remarks-may serve as answers to 
") those who are prone to ridicule the fail- 
ings of persons whose os ns attributes 
> they never think even of endeavouring 
> to imitate. 
Like many persons of strong intellec- 
> tual endowments, Madame de Stael was 
fond of active scenes, and frequent 


changes of society. ) 





are painted with so muchi’ ty in her 
me had with her a formidable reality. 
It was not till very late in life, and when. she 
was able to keep at a distance the monsters 
created by her imagination, “that she was 
) able, according to her own expression, ‘ to 
> livein company with nature.” 


«“ Show me the rue du bac,’ said she 
once to some persons who wanted her to 
admire the splendid view of the lake of Ge- 
neva and its banks. 
at Paris,’ said she again, ‘ with a hundred 
pounds a year, in a lodging up four pair of 
stairs,’”’ 
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2 In this view of life she would have 
_ suited Dr. Johnson, who remarked that 
_» there was nothing to be found in the 
country like the full tide of existence at 
Charing-cross.0)6) 200! 0: 
_~ © Inconversation Madame de Stael was 
> unrivalled, and the amiable feelings of 
_» her heart were as‘conspicuous in a social 
circle as her brilliant talents. She ad- 
"> mired the smallest acquisition, and 
> gave it full value to the general stock 
*) of information or sentiment; nothing 


her that was not absolutely — 


in itself, except affectation; and any 
one who has had the misery of close as- 
sociation with persons addicted to that 
f ,a failing which, like hypocrisy, 
WK now totally laid aside, by those 
vo have once adopted it, will at once 
recognize his own sensations of weari- 
ness and restraint in their society, and 
+ the cause of them in her for- 

cible remarks on the subject. 


“here is never any such thing as a 





“In her youth, she could not en ure soli-" 
tude; and the melancholy impressions that ’ 


‘I would willingly live - 
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t2 te-d-téte with affected ane the per- 
sonage assumed makes a third, and it is this 
that answers, when you speak to the other. 
—Affected people are the other persons 
from whom nothing is to be learned.” Ex- 
aggeration too displeased her much. “ It is 
no proof of imagination to put a hundred 
in place of ten,” she would say. For the 
same reason she was always suspicious of 
great expressions of sensibility: ‘ All na- 
tural feelings,’ she remarked, ‘ have a de- 
gree of modesty.’ ” 


Madame de Stael’s political opinions, 
though lively, were never tinctured by 
any thing of ill-will towards those whose 
sentiments were conscientiously opposite 
to her own.—“ There is a physical en- 
joyment,” said she, “in opposing arbi- 
trary power.” Again, “ the ministerial 
party,” observed she, “ looks at the pro- 
saic side of human nature, and opposi- 
tion at the poetical side. This is why E 
have always had an inclination for the 
opinions of the latter.” This same rea- 
son too accounts, without looking for 
worse motives, for the young, the ar- 
dent, and the impassioned always being 
among the opposers of established mea- 
sures ; and indeed it is one of the pleas- 
ing and consolatory features of Madame 
de Stael’s philosophy, that she never 
traces that to evil which may be referred 
to good. We should trespass beyond 
the limits assigned us were we to pro- 
ceed at present in our extracts from this 
work; but when we look at it, and see 
how many admirable proofs it contains of 
Madame de Stael’s rare mixture of good 
sense, and unassuming sweetness of dis- 
position, with lofty genius, we cannot 
refrain from promising ourselves the 
pleasure of resuming the subject at a 
future period—for to set such a charac- 
ter as her’s in the fairest and most at- ~ 
tractive point of view, is to confer a be- 
nefit on mankind, by teaching it to turn 
its attention towards exalted objects, and 
to consider that the first aim of talents 
ought to be the moral improvement of 
their possessor ; for as no streams can 
be salubrious, however gracefully they 
may wind through flowery meads, if 
they gush from a poisoned source, so 


‘in vain Will lofty doctrines be promul- 


gated by those whose conduct in their 
social circle may be debased by inclina- 
tions and pursuits, incompatible with the 
tenets they profess. 








4g MR-EDITOR, : 
ALTHOUGH we carinot but «ay the 
ncouragement given fo the Fine Arts 









ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF ENGLAND. 


€ ex- 
tended to those members of the profes- 
sion who merit public esteem, no less 


in this country, and the patronag 
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by their private virtues than their un- 
wearied exertions to attain perfection in 
the pursuit they have chosen, yet I am 
inclined to believe that some portion of 
the emulation called forth by our annual 
exhibitions at Somerset House, would 
produce very beneficial effects, were 
any attempt made to excite a similar 
spiritin these branches of our manufac- 
tures, which are either in a compara- 
tively backward state, or derived from 
raw materials imported from foreign 
countries. _ 

The above opinion is still farther 
strengthened, by the astonishing pro- 
gress of our opposite neighbours, so fully 
proved by the recent exhibition of the 
fruits of French industry at the Louvre, 
and to which practice (first adopted in 
1799) the manufactures of France are, 
no. doubt, indebted for the most strikin 
advantages. Itis not, in fact, tao es | 
to say, that this system of occasionally 
exhibiting the various specimens of her 
manufactures, at one view, has produced 
the same food effects, that our yearl 
eeploy of pictures hag on the British 
school of painting. 

Though it can do no good to lament 
those feelings of jealousy, or selfishness, 
which have. prevented the nations of 
Europe from participating in the real 
blessings of a peace that promised so 
many; it behoves us to take care that 
the system of exclusion which our con- 
tinental friends have so generally adopt- 
ed, dees not prevent the spirit of enter- 

rize and competition in land from 
eeping pace with that which forms so 
conspicuous a feature in the manufacto- 
ries of France, Italy, and Germany ; for 


while all the world seems to be profiting 
by our machinery, it would he hard, in- 


deed, were we to let them surpass us in 

those eeenens of human ingenuity 

pinoy that alone enables them to pro- 
uce. 

Without entertai any apprehen- 
ion of our ever wees Fm. pint 
ess excelled, in those a for which 

‘we are now 80 justly celebrated in Eu- 
rope, it is by no means unworthy of our 
aitention to reflect on the exultation 
evinced by the good. people of Paris, 
yy pode x exposition as they styled 
ite y the amazing stress 
aid by the French public on the progress 


of woo] and cotton spinning within a 
very few years. Amongst the woollen 
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stuffs, cloths, and Cashmere shawls ex- . 


hibited by Messrs, Ternaux and Son, 
there was undoubtedly much to excite 
the curiosity and promote the enquiry 
of an English manufacturer. Amongst 
these, the most remarkable were made 
from Spanish wool, which has attained 
great perfection in France ; also a clotli, 
hitherto unattempted, | believe, amongst 
us; it is called lapis-/azuli, and bears a 


very exact resemblance to that beautiful — 
Cashmeres were © 


roduction of nature. 
in great variety, and of yarious textures. 

As the French chiefly pride them- 
selves in the superiority they pretend to 
have obtained in this particular branch, 
it may not be uninteresting shortly to 
detail the manner in which the spectators 
at the Louvre were shown the advan- 
tages accruing to manufactures by the 
introduction of the Thibet goat. The 


skin being first laid out, the different | 
articles produced from it followed in re- 


gular order :—From the finest portion 


of the wool very beautiful shawls and — 


stockings are made ; a second quality of 
it was manufactured into hats which re- 


ceive any dye with great facility, while 


the skin itself forms a Very good imita- | 


tion of Morocco leather; the remainder 
of the hair is en to tooth, 
flesh, and shaving bi 


ushes; finally, the 7 


hornsare converted into knife and razor © 


handles. Many displays of this kind 
were to be seen, and it must be con- 


-fessed, they are not a little calculated to | 


enlighten, a3 well as excite, emulation © 
anda spirit of useful enquiry. Upon the © 


whole, from the evidently good effects 
on the munufactures of France 


y these exhibitions ; not te mention the © 
wonderful facility afforded to enquirers | 


of every class, from: the number and 


of their museums, galleries, — 
ns, &c., 1 am induced to express’ — 
that the liberality of Parliament, — 
in rendering the British Museum worthy — 


of a great nation, a nel to © 


still greater efforts 
national embellishment, combining the 
utile dulci im sueh a 


the French dy while: it adds to the 
splendour and wealth ofthe empire. 
. Dec. 5, 1819. eer. we B. 
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‘WHILE vainly endeavouring to trace works as Waverly, Rob Roy, and the 


the masterly hand of him who has en- 
tertained the United Kingdom with such 


Tales of Py Landon. in a production 
recently ushered into public notice, * 


way as to diminish | 
the cnriosity we now feel with regard to _ 


a system of © 
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emanating from that deservedly popular 
writer, the present volumes were put 
into our hands; we thus experienced a 
most seasonable relief from a task no 
less wearisome than fruitless, while the 
perusal of a few chapters convinced us 
there are writers on this side the Tweed, 
who do not require the aid of borrowed 
light, to adorn the constellation of living 
genius, and that notwithstanding the 
well merited estimation in which the 
northern luminary’s prosaic efforts are 
held, ANASTASIUS is destined to create an 
almost if not equally powerful sensation 
both in the literary and fashionable 
world, for need we add, that there is a 
fashion of literature as well as of modes! 
Without any desire of derogating from 
the salutary effects of those works which 
are exclusively founded on fiction, we 
have always been induced to régard such 
as blend fact and imagination, as calcu- 
lated above all others to excite a deeper 
interest and stronger moral effect. The 
cause of thus distinguishing between two 
species of composition, so widely differ- 
ent in their nature, though perhaps 
equally amusing to the majority of novel 
readers, is, we presume, too obvious to 
require any explanation. That they 
obtain a more permanent celebrity than 
the former, is evident from a reference 
to facts which come within the daily ob- 
servation of those who are in the habit 
of remarking the tide of public opinion in 
matters of taste,and while lately discussing 
the subject, with a friend who is extreme- 

fond of “catching the manners living as 
they rise,” he went so far as to say that, 
in proportion as civilization advanced, so 


. would the popularity of works of fiction 


Yield to that acquired by the more im- 
pressive and solid materials of historical 
narration ; be this as it may, we are in- 
clined to believe that these two qualities 
have seldom. if ever been more happily 
‘combined, to render a book at once in- 
‘structive and agreeable, than in the work 
from which we are about to present our 
Teaders with a few extracts. 
_ Atatime when many valuable a. 
1s published under the title of 
"are, as it were, overlooked 
n the. il mass, Owing to the rapid 
uccession.of such productions, we can- 
‘Rot.too highly ud the talent and 
‘ingenuity,'which have enabled Anasta- 
sius'to avoid the oblivious doom of too 
‘Many contemporaries; for, by covering 
extensive inations with the 
aantle of occasional fiction, he 
Was enabled to enrich his book by a 
t of narrative, dialogue, and de- 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 72. 
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scription, that seldom falls to the lot of 
any writer, while it cannot fail rendering 
these volumes singularly attractive. 

It has been justly observed, that the 
hero of this Aistorical romance, if we 
may thus term it, is the Anacharsis of 
modern Greece ; but from the diversified 
nature of his adventures, original hu- 
mour, and surprizing acquaintance with 
manners and customs, that could only 
result from the most acute research and 
persevering observation, it might also be 
said that Anastasius is to the countries 
he describes, what Gil Blas was to Spain. 
Thus designating a work, which, if it 
displays less learning than that of Bar- 
thelemy, is perhaps equally accurate, 
and infinitely more entertaining. Hav- 
ing risked these unlimited praises, it re- 
mains for us to justify them, by ena- 
bling the reader to furm his own judg- 
ment. But we should first inform him, 
that the hero is a native of Chio, where 
his father ‘“ combined in his single per- 
son the various characters of diplomatist, 
husbandman, merchant, manufacturer, 
master of a privateer, and lastly, of dro- 
gueman to the French consul.” The 
work commences with a humorous ac- 
count of our hero’s family: with respect 
to himself, having refused to take orders 
in the Greek church, he becomes a fa- 
vourite of the consul, and in his service 
Anastasius forms an intimacy with the 
blue-eyed Helena, an only daughter, 
which ends by his being obliged to fly 
from Chio as cabin-boy in a Venetian 
cutter. The succeeding events, such as 
his falling into the hands of Maynote 
pirates, his feats of bravery during the 
Arnaoot war, and subsequent entry into 
the service of the Lord- Mavroyeni, dro- 
gueman to the Capitan Pasha, whom he 
accompanies to Constantinople, afford 
the author a wide field for anecdote and 
description, of which he takes ample ad- 
vantage, drawing a picture of modern 
Greek and Turkish manners unequalled 
by any preceding writer. Reluctantly 
passing over various spirited passages in 
the early part of his first volume, in 
which the talents of this writer are very 
strikingly manifested, we can no longer 
delay an illustration, by giving his ac- 
count of the approach to Stambool, as 
seen from the grand vizier's ship, a 
three-decker. 

«# At last we entered the Boghaz!* 
Stunned by the incessant thundering of an 





® The Boghaz: ic Turkish — 
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almost uninterrupted succession of batte- 
ries, lining the shore right and Jeft all the 
way, I felt not the less as if sharing all the 
honours of their salutes, and could scarce 
repress my joy and exultation. In a few 
hours, I was to behold that celebrated city, 
whose origin lay hid in the obscurity of 
ages, whose ancient greatness had often 
been the theme of my infant wonder, and 
whose humiliation under the Othoman yoke 
I had, in concert with my didaskalos* of 
Chio, frequently lamented with tears; but 
which, even in its present degraded state, 
and groaning under the despotism of the 
Turks—had, from a child, been the final 
object of all my views and wishes. 

“A most favourable wind continued to 
swell our sails. Our mighty keel shot ra- 
pidly through the waves of the Propontis, 
foaming before our prow. Every instant 
the vessel seemed to advance with accele- 
rated speed; as if—become animated- -it 
felt the near approach to its place of rest; 
and at last Constantinople rose, in‘ all its 
grandeur, before us. 

“ With eyes rivetted on the opening splen- 
dours, I watched, as they rose out of the 
bosom of the surrounding waters, the point- 
ed minarets, the. swelling cupolas, and the 
innumerable habitations, which, either 
stretching away along the winding shore, 
reflected their image in the wave, or creep- 
ing up the steep sides of the mountains, 
t their outline on the sky. At first 
agglomerated in a single confused mass, the 
lesser parts of this immense whole seemed, 
as we advanced, by degrees to unfold, to 
disengage themselves from each other, and 
to grow into various groups, divided by 
wide chasms and deep indentures,— until at 
last the clusters, thus far still distantly con- 
nected, became transformed as if by magic 
into three entirely different cities,t each in- 
dividually of prodigious extent, and each 
separated from the others by a wide arm of 
that sea, whose silver tide encompassed 
their stu base, and made it rest half 
on Europe and half on Asia. Entranced 
by the magnificent spectacle, I felt as if all 
the faculties of my soul were insufficient 
fully to embrace its glories: I hardly re- 
tained panes to breathe ; and almost appre- 

that in doing so, I might dispel the 
perenne vision, and find its whole vast fa- 
ric only a delusive dream ?"’ 

Having by, :his irregularities, for he 
also partakes.a little of Don Juan, worn 
out the patience of his master, Mavro- 

eni, Anastasius is un beau matin, as our 
rench nei 8 would say, very cool- 
ly ordered to “ walk ont. of his house, 
and never to walk in again!” This 


event gives rise. tq a new series of ad- 
ventures in the Turkish capital : of these 
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the reader will be enabled to form some 


notion, from a short paragraph detailin 
his mode of treatment while associate 
with a Jewish quack. doctor, who had 
abandoned the less profitable calling of 
an old clothes-man, for that lucrative 
and well stocked profession. 


“* Ours was an off-hand method of prac- 
tice. As all cases were pretty much alike to 
our skill, a single feel of the pulse generally 
decided the most difficult treatments. Our 
patients, chiefly of the industrious class, 
could not afford long illnesses; and these 
we certainly prevented. What most annoy- 
ed us was the headstrong obstinacy of some 
individuals, who sometimes insisted they still 
felt disordered, when we positively assured 
them they were cured. Had they been killed 
instead, they would not have complained ! 
Still more disagreeable incidents now and 
then occurred. Called in one day to a wo- 
man in convulsions, Yacoob, I know not 
why, prescribed a remedy which the Turks 
regard as an insult. In her rage, the wo- 
man flew at him, and bit off half his ear. 
It was all I could do to save the other half. 
Another day (a Mohammedan festival) a set 
of merry-making Osmanlees insisted on Ya- 
cooh's putting on an European dress, which 
they carried about on a pole, that they 
might kick him through the streets as a 
Frank; and though he actually refused a 
fee for gratifying their whim, he neverthe- 
less was made to go through the whole cere- 
mony.” 


We are tempted to offer another pas- 
sage from this portion of the volume, 
in which the author describes the last 
moments of a Parsee. 


«* One evening, as we were returning 
from the Blacquernes, an old woman threw 
herself in our way, and taking hold of my 
master’s garment, dragged him almost by 
main force after her into a mean looking ha- 
bitation just by, where lay on a couch, ap- 
parently at the last gasp, a man of foreign 
features. ‘I have brought a physician,’ 
said the female to the patient, ‘ who perhaps 


‘may relieve you.’—* Why will you,’ an 


swered he faintly, ‘ still persist to feed idle 
hopes! I have lived an outcast: suffér me 
atleast to die in peace; por disturb my last 
moments by vain illusions! My soul pants 
to rejoin the Supreme Spirit ; arrest not its 
joys: it would only be delaying my eternal 


iss!’ As he spoke these words, which 


it 
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even struck Yacoob sufficiently to make him 


suspend his professional g the last 
eae bie Siemlbisie Sores, 
casement of the window upon his pale yet 


- swarthy features. Thus visited, he seemed 


for a moment to revive. ‘I have always, 


said he, ‘ considered my fate as connected 





ton, have aways id it due worship, 


my last 


x its “rays shone upon me. ‘Therefore 


sun darted across the | 
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me out, that I may take my last farc- 
well of the heavenly ruler of my earthly 
destinies !” 

« We all rushed forward to obey the man- 
date. But the stairs being too narrow, the 
woman only opened the window, and placed 
the dying man before it, so as to enjoy the 
full view of the glorious orb, just in the act 
of dropping beneath the horizon. He re- 
mained a few moments in silent adoration ; 
and mechanically we all joined him in fixing 
our eyes on the object of his worship. It 
set in all its splendor ; and when fts golden 
disk had entirely disappeared, we looked 
round at the Parsee. He too had sunk into 
everlasting rest!” 


There is an excellent and animated 
account of the Bagnio or public prison 
of Constantinople, from which we should 
gladly make an extract, but it must give 
place to the author's portrait of a May- 
note chief whom he met there, and 
whose resemblance to the hero of Lord 
Byron's Corsair will render it still more 
interesting to the admirers of his Lord- 


ship's poetry. 


“ There are men so gifted, as, in whatever 
situation fate may place them, still contrive to 
inspire.a certain awe and respect ; and though 
fallen through dint of adverse circumstances 
into the most abject condition, still to retain 
over all around them aninnate superiority. 
Of this sort was Mackari. He had been one 
of the chieftains of that small tribe of moun- 
taineers, pent up in the peninsula of Mayno, 
who, like greater nations, claim dominion 
over the seas that gird their native rocks. 
He had only considered himself as acting 
conformably to his natural right, in captur- 
ing the vessels that trespassed on his domain 
Seemnntens his permission; and in 
his conduct he discerned neither injustice 
nor treachery. His lofty soul therefore still 
preserved all its dignity amid his fallen for- 
tunes. _ Patient under every insult, unruffled 
by torture, he was never heard to utter a 
sigh, to offer a remonstrance, or to beg a 
mitigation of his sufferings. Even when 
his ,unable to wrest from his scorn- 
fublip the smallest acknowledgement of their 
ingenuity in torturing, began to doubt their 

| » and, irritated at his very for- 

ir resolved to conquer by a last and 
highest outrage his immoveable firmness ; 
when with weights and pullies they forced 
down ground that countenance, which, 
serene in the midst of suffering, seemed 
enly fit to\ face the Heavens; when -they 
elied him, whose mental independence 
Geli ir means of coercion, constantly 
behold the fetters that contracted his body, 
aey Only succeeded to depress his earthly 

; they were not able to lower his un- 
mrit. Still calm, still serene as 
he was loaded ; and at each new 
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fetter added to his former shackles, his mind 
only seemed to take a loftier flight. 

* Yet, impassible as he appeared to his 
own woes, was he most feelingly alive to 
those of his companions Of every new 
hardship which threatened to increase their 
sufferings, he uniformly stood forward to 
court the preference; and while his forti- 
tude awed into silence the useless complaints 
of his troop, his self-devotion still relieved 
its real misery. One day whena ferocious 
soldier was going to fell with his club the 
comrade of Mackari’s fetters, whom his 
manacled hands could not save from the 
blow, he opposed to the frightful weapon all 
hecould command, his arm; which, broken 
by the stroke, fell by his side a wreck. 

** Thus did the Maynote captain’s former 
crew still view in their chief, though loaded 
with irons like themselves, not only the mas- 
ter to whom they continued to pay all the 
obedience they could shew, but the protector 
on whom they depended for all the comfort 
they could receive. His very keepers were 
unable in his sight to shake off the awe felt 
by all who approached him. They con- 
fessed by their fears their nothingness in his 
presence: they scarce could derive a suffi- 
cient sense of security from all the fetters 
which they had heaped upon their victim! 


In vain would he himself with a bitter and 


disdainful smile point to his forlorn. state, 
and ask what they apprehended from one on 
whom they might trample with impunity? 
The mere sound of his voice seemed to belie 
his words. it was the roar of a lion, dread- 
ed even when emitted through the bars of 
his cage. And when, with shackles some- 
what loosened in order to perform his daily 
labour, Mackari was enabled to raise his 
head and to resume his erect posture ; when 
his majestic forehead shone far above the 
brows of his tallest companions ; he looked 
like the cedar of Lebanon which, though 
scathed by the lightning from Heaven, still 
overtops all the-trees of the forest ; and the 
wretches to whose care he was committed, 
used immediately to recede to a fearful dis- 
tance.” . 


His description of the plague, which 
carried off most of the prisoners, is also 
admirable. Being at length liberated, 
by the intercession of some unknown 
friend, Anastasius is once more thrown 
on the pavée of Stambool, and in this 
deplorable state many days do not elapse 
before he becomes the inmate of an 
hospital; on quitting the abode of dis- 
ease and misery, his next office is that of 
interpreter to a newly arrived party of 
German travellers, whose entry into 
Constantinople, and first conversation 
with our hero, is very ludicrously de- 
scribed ; after his instalation, it is na- 
tural for Anastasius, in his capacity of, 
eiceron¢, to give his employers some a0 - 
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count of the great eity. Beginning with 
Pera, where the European corps diplo- 
matiques usually reside, he observes— 


** € This edifice,’ said 1, pointing to the first 
building of note in the suburb which we 
met on our way, ‘ is the palace of the Ich- 
Oglans—the Sultan's pages. It is the most 
fruitful seminary of favourites, of Pashas, 
and of Sultana’s husbands. In that direc- 
tion lives that most respectable of characters 
the Imperial internuncio, the Baron Her- 
bert; who, with all the shrewdness of a 
thorough-paced minister, combines all the 

layful simplicity of a child. Further on 

ells the French embassador, Monsieur de 
Choiseul-Gouffier, a very great man in little 
things; and opposite him lives his antago- 
nist in taste, politics, and country, the Eng- 
lish envoy Sir Robert Ainslie; of whom the 
world maintains exacily the reverse. Quite 
at the bottom of the street, likewise facing 
each other, live the envoys of Russia and of 
Sweden. The former I feel bound to re- 
spect, whatever be his merit; the Jatter 
really possesses much. He is an Armenian, 
who writes in French an history of Turkey. 
Lately he has made with his bookseller an 
exchange profitable to both; he having 
given his manuscript, and the other his 
daughter; that is to say, the Armenian a 
single voluminous work, and the French- 
man a brief epitome of his whole shop. 
Pet er in between the palaces of Spain 
and Portugal is that of the Dutch embassa- 
dor, whose name, Vandendiddem-totgilder, 
is almost too long for these short autumn 
days ; and whose head is thought to, be al- 
most as long as his name; inasmuch as he 
regularly receives, twice a-week, the Ley- 
den gazette; which renders him beyond all 


controversy the best informed of the whole 
Christian Diplomatique, in respect of 
Turkish poti You see, gentlemen, the 


representatives of all the potentates of Chris- 
tendom, from Petersburgh to Lisbon, and 
from Stockholm to Naples, are here penned 
up together in this single narrow street, 

ere they have the advantage of living as 
far as possitle from the Turks among whom 
they come to reside, and of watching all day 
long the motions of their own colleagues, 
from their most distant jou to the sub- 
lime Porte, to their most 01 ry visits to 
the recesses at the bottom of their gardens.’ ” 

When .the Teutonic cognoscenti, of 
whose pursuits while srploring.. the 
Turkish capital a laughable and charac- 
teristic picture is given, depart, the fer- 
tile brain of our author soon finds new 


the succeeding 
teresting iter, that we should most 
ibe more speci- 
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bjects of illustration, So full, i | 
subjects of ill ote foctlae ie 


(Jan. }, 
Previous to his quitting Stambool for 


the paternal roof, we cannot omit the 
following beautiful description of re- 
turning spring in that city and its imme- | 


diate vicinity. 


“Stern winter had breathed his last: his 
churlish progeny had fied. The waves were 
no longer lashed by storms, nor was the | 
Constantinople © © 


earth fettered by frost. 
hailed the day, revered alike by Greeks and 
Turks, when St. George opens in state the 
gaudy portals of the spring. The north 
wind had ceased to howl through Stamboo]’s 
thin habitations. Mild zephyr reigned 
alone ; and as his fragrant breath went forth 
in gentle sighs, the white winding sheet of 
snow retired gradually from the mountain’s 
rugged brow, while a verdent or of ten- 
der herbage spread along the hollow valley. 
The taller trees of the forest might still slum- 


ber awhile: the lesser shrubs and plants of 
the garden were all waking, to resume their | — 


summer robes of rich and varied dye. Biush- 
ing blossoms crowned their heads, and every 
transient gale was loaded with their fra- 
grance. Over fields enamelled with the 
crimson anemone fluttered millions of azure 
butterflies, just broke forth from their shells 
with the flowers on which they fed, and 
hardly yet able to unfurl their wings in air: 
while on every bough was heard some fea- 
thered songster, hailing the new season of 
joy and of love. The very steeds of the 
imperial stables, liberated that day from 
their dark winter stalls, measured with mad 
delight Kiadhané’s verdant meads, while 





ne el 


their joyful neighing re-echoed from the 


hills around. 


Under each dazzling portico 


reflected in the Bosphorus, were seen groups © 
of Ich-Oglans and pages, sporting their new — 
spring suits like gilded beetles, in the sun. © 
All eyes seemed rivetted on the Otthoman — 
fleet, which, in gay and gallant trim, ma- — 
jestically issued forth from the deep mouth ~ 
of the harbour, and with every snowy sail © 
swelling in the breeze, advanced towards © 
Marmora’s wider bason, there tocommence _ 
its yearly'cruize through the mazy Archi- © 


pelago. Of the immense population of Con- — 


stantinople a was skimming, in barges 


glittering like pold-fsh, the scarce ruffled 
surface of the channel, while the remainder — 
sauntered in gay parties on the fringed ter- — 
races that overhang its mirror, and inthe — 
woody vales that branch out from its banks. ~ 


On ali sides resounded the tuneful lyre and the 
noisy c animating the steps of the 
joyous pon Nature and art, the human 


race and the brute creation, seemed alike to | 


enjoy in every form of diversified festivity, 
the epoch when recommence the hopes, the 
labours, and the delights of summer.” 
The description of a storm, and v:- 
rious other incidents that attended his 
back to Chio, are very amusing: 
ug» and the sight of those spots 
early. life, are also. pout: 
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trayed ina masterly style. After stating 
that the only being which recognized 
him, where he anticipated the embraces 
of a father, was Zeno, the old house 
dog, the author adds: 

«* Many a time he had stood sentinel dur- 
ing my meetings with the donor’s daughter ; 
and when I fled from my home, I had been 
obliged to tie him to a post on the quay, lest 


_ he should follow me to the ship, and betray 


me by his fidelity. He still seemed to re- 
member his old master, looked up in my 
face as if to say, ‘ what had he done to be 
thus deserted ;? and wagging his tail, licked 
my hand. His joyous yelping brought 
down an unknown female of uncourteous ap- 
pearance, who asked my business. Having 
told her its nature, she desired me to go to 
the garden in the Campo, where the Signor 
an at present resided. 

“ The objects I met in my way to the 
country were quite as interesting as those 
which I had passed inthe town. But in the 
one as in the other, I perceived a change 
which quite confounded all my calculations. 
Every thing still stood in the same place, 
every thing still preserved the same shape 
as before, but the dimensions appeared to- 
tally altered. What [ thought I had left 
huge, gigantic, vast as the tower of Babel, 
now, to my infinite surprise, seemed paltry, 
diminutive, reduced to the size of a child’s 
play thing. Houses, gardens, hills, and 
dales all looked as if, since my childhood, 
they had shrunk to half their primitive 
size, A few steps brought me to the end of 
what I thought covered acres; and what 
formerly I fancied reared its head in the 
sty now hardly rose out of ground. I had 

my home impressed with the magnitude 
of every object: to the first images im- 
printed in my memory I had assimilated all 
the vaster scenes which I since had beheld ; 
and only now I first perceived the difference, 
and from the comparison, thought what I 
saw even smaller than it was.” 


This is so true to nature, that it can- 
not fail to awaken recollections which 
must be familiar to all those who have 
ri found themselves in a similar situa- 


When we inform our readers that 
Anastasius had, amongst other sins of 
mission whilst in the Turkish capital, 
ecome a Mahometan, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that he was rejected with 
disdain by his father. Poor Helena, 
driven from society by her first indiscre- 
reg finding, like so many of her sex, 





Every woe a tear can claim 
_ Except an erring sister’s shame! 
melded to her hapless destiny, and sunk 
to the grave. us a prey to i 
Temorse, but always contriving new 
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projects for the future, his next act is an 
expiatory visit to the tomb of Helena at 
Samos, a neighbouring island. Our hero 
then proceeds to Naxos, where, after a 
long and curious litigation with an old 
uncle, he manages to raise a considerable 
sum of oP aay way of compensation 
for an estate left by his mother. Em- 
barking at this place on board a vessel 
bound to Rhodes, it was not likely for 
an observer of our author’s cast to see 
an island so renowned in the history of 
Europe and Christianity without the 
strongest emotions. Though almost for- 
gotten in the great moral and political 
revolution of our time, the signal services 
rendered to humanity by the Order of 
St John, will be remembered in history, 
How the philosophic mind of Anastasius 
availed himself of what he witnessed 
there, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extracts, which will close our notice 
of the first volume. 


“I ranked among those vulgar beings, 
who take a greater interest in the living oc- 
currences of the passing day, than in the 
dead letter of remoter ages. As a Greek, I 
ever found but little motive for exultation in 
any research which led me to compare the 
present with the past. Still, I had learnt— 
where, J cannot tell—that Rhodes belonged 
not to the Turks from the days of the De- 
luge: that it had once obeyed a Christian 
order of knighthood, of noble blood, high 
spirit, enthusiastic devotion, and undaunted 
bravery: that a handful of these valiant 
warriors had defended it an entire twelve- 
month against the whole force of the Ottho- 
man empire; and that the Mussulman at 
last only found an entrance to the citidal over 
the bodies of its brave defenders, fallen, to 
the last man, in the long contested breach. 

“‘ The eutside of the ancient fortress— 
once the chief theatre of these brilliant and 
bloody achievements—might be seen from 
every part of the quay, towering high above 
the modern city. Its wide ramparts, its lofty 
bulwarks, its crested batteries of black 
rugged stone, deprived as they now were 
of the mighty cannon, formerly darting all 
round its deadly fire, looked like the silenced 
crater of an extinct volcano, still frowning 
upon the fertile plain below, though its de- 
vastating power was no longer feared.”’ 

Having prevailed on his compagnon de 
voyage Aly, an original whose type is not 
unfrequently met with in Europe, to en- 
ter the fortress, our author proceeds :— 

«“ Monuments rags eises: have been 
so long in a state of progressive decay. 
aa Yeos "ti fella” thé distinct nd. salowg 
forms of art than they resume the ruder 
semblance of nature; as to offer less ofa 
former mode of existence gone by, than ofa 
new one commencing; less of lapse into 
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death, than of return to a different shape of 
life ; less of dissolution than of regenera- 
tion : as again on all sides to let in through 
their prostrate walls the broad glare of day ; 
again every where to shew their moul- 
dering joints clothed in fresh vegetation, 
and again, at every step, to display their 
mazy precincts, tenanted by the buzzing in- 
sect, and the blythe chirupping bird: such 
monuments have their gloom irradiated by 
at least an equal portion of gaiety; and re- 
semble wie budiel frame so ‘entirely re- 
turned to its original dust, as to. preserve no 
trace of its former lineaments, and only to 
break forth afresh from its kindred:clay, in 
the shape of plants and flowers more luxu- 
riant and more gaudy. 

** But edifices,whose abandonment by man 
has been so recent that they still bear about 
them all the marks of death and mourning, 
still preserve undiminished their funereal 
darkness, still remain the uninvaded pro- 
perty of solitude and silence; that their 
outlines scarce are indented by the sharp 
tooth of time, or the surface varied by the 
softer weather stain; that their precincts 
offer not yet the smallest transition from 
entire unmixed death and dereliction, toa 
new modification of life, and a new order of 
inhabitants ; that they say in distinct terms 
to the beholder: “ It was but yesterday we 
still resounded with the voices and song of 
numberless gay, busy tenants ;” such edi- 
tices preserve their sadness unaltered ; they 
chill the sense, oppress the heart, and make 
the blood run cold: for they resemble the 
human body just abandoned by the vivifying 
soul ; just stiffened into an insensible and 
ghastly corpse; just displaying the. first 
awful signs of fast approaching corruption. 
And of such mansions was composed the 
scene before me.” 


Farther on he adds: 


** Contemplating the names, the 
sadly eventful dates, and the proud armorial 
bearings, still shining in marble of re- 
s t whiteness on the broad expanse 
of the black honey-combed walls, like the 
few memorable persons and periods that 
still aes to — in tight among the 

obscurity of times long past: think- 
fog on the noble ancestry, the high blood, 
the martial character, the monastic life 
of the illustrious youth—the flower of Eu- 


rope—whose habitations, whose history, and 
y 


whose mie clbeiod “a aatae 
marked, I experienced a new , 
unfelt emotion. I envied the heroes who, 
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after a life of religion, of warfare, and of a 


glory, slaughtered in the very breach they — 
defended, now slept in peace and renown, — 
leaving after them names ever young and 


ever flourishing in the hearts of grateful 
Europe. I wished that-I too had been 
among these noble few, that I too had 
sprinkled these edifices with my heart’s 
fullest tide, that I too had fallen in these 
ramparts, and had filled these yawning 
chasms with my body. 


gs 


“a 


In the enthusiasm 
of the moment I wished that I too might 
now he nothing more than a spirit; buta 
spirit entitled to haunt this august spotasthe 


scene of my past achievements, and to say — 
to other inferior and wondering ghosts :— — 


‘ Here I lived, here I died, here I immortal- iz 


ized my name!’ ” 

As the “ Memoirs of a Greek” is one of 
the works, not very common in these 
days, to which we are assured, our read- 
ers will be happy to return, we cannot 
prevail on ourselves to take a final leave 
of it in the present number, nor shall we 
make any apology for the unusual length 
of our extracts ; though it should even be 
said that better might have been selected 
from so rich a mine! It being our in- 
tention to follow up this article by a no- 
tice of the second and third volumes, we 
ought to inform the reader, that the re- 
mainder of the first is devoted to an his- 
torical account of the political events in 

t (to which the author proceeds, 
from Rhodes) after its conquest by Omar 
down to the union of Ibrahira and Mou- 


rad Bey ; the whole treated in that style — 


charming writer. 
rary, who is 
the “‘ west end” on literary subjects, for 
informing us, doubtless from tolerably 
good authority, that no less a personage 
than Mr. Thomas Hope, the justly ce- 
lebrated connoisseur and well known 
Mecenas of the Fine Arts, is the au- 
thor of Anastasius; thus giving us an 
opportunity of thanking that gentle- 


of rs Seay gg so peculiar to this | 


We feel obliged to a weekly contempo- 4 
enerally ,in the secrets of 
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man for the pleasure and instruction © 
his book has afforded us, while it | 


also becomes our duty to congratu- 
late the public on a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the standard works of English 
literature. 5 | 
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could be named ; for all who take it up, 
either as‘ a topic of conversation, or 
theme of literary remark, seem to agree 
on the matter.~ This is 

‘eufficient to prove that something 
radically wrong (to use & preva 
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jent expression) did not the play-bills and 
deserted benches attest the facts. with 
damning * proofs.’ While we congratu- 
late the public on its unanimity with re- 
gard to this painful but important ques- 
tion, there is every reason to hope that 
the result of a common and persevering 
> resistance to the bad taste or ignorance 
+ of managers, and the want of sound mo- 
 } rals or judgment in authors, for there 
are great faults on both sides, will, in 
the end, not only check the growing 
_» evils of theatrical innovation, but pro- 
> duce the most salutary effects to the in- 
> terests of the community, while it must 
also serve those of the theatres. We 
are the more sanguine in this case, from 
~ being amongst the solitary few, who feel 
4 satisfied that. most of the evils which 
press on society might be traced to a 
- want of that unity of sentiment which 
prevails with respect to the drama. 

The above reflection, susceptible as_it 
~ is of endless illustration, has been sug- 
gested by the mere title of Miss Benger's 
~ eloquent memoir, which has added ano- 
ther wreath to the garland, with which 
q at opinion had already decorated the. 
~ brow of that amiable and energetic 

writer. 
' = The history of Mr. Tobin's struggles 
> to 
































Climb the steep, 
Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ! 
presents many melancholy instances of 
the “ whips and scoffs” too often expe- 
rienced by those who labour to acquire 
dramatic celebrity. While his ineffec- 
tual efforts ought to operate as a useful 
lesson to others, in which case, many in- 
dividuals of genius and talent would 
avoid numerous mortifications by turn- 
agai to any other branch 
re, rather than one, in which 
contumely, neglect, and disappoint- 
_ ) ment, is so frequently sure to await them. 
_» Amongst the “calamities of authors,” 
> andGod knows they are not afew! it 
would be extremely difficult to find any 
case so calculated to excite sympathy and 
egret as the circumstance of Mr. To- 
bin’s removal from this tearful and busy 
scene, before he had the long protracted 
consolation of knowing that even one of 
his many productions was destined to ob- 
ain the approbation which he had sought 
ith such avidity for many years ! 
Hlaving stated in an able preface to the 
gh: ore us, “ that the Honey Moon 
was Dut the last of fourteen atic 
ees, twelve of which he had himself 
e—to be rejected,” the author. ob- 
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“ In the memoirs of literary men, little of 
variety or novelty is to be expected; but 
the ar logs fact already stated is without 
a parallel in the records of dramatic bio- 
graphy; and supposes in the dramatist a de- 
gree of fortitude, of patience, and persever- 
ance, such as is comnmionly conceived to be 
incompatible with the poetical character. 
It will appear from the following pages, 
that the identical pieces, on which was found- 
ed his posthumous reputation, had in his 
lifetime been dismissed with contempt ; it 
will be seen with surprise, that no portion 
of that favour so liberally showered on his 
literary remains, was permitted to invigor- 
ate his hopes, or to inspirit his exertions ; 
the praise that should have refreshed his 
fainting spirit,—the success that might have 
called forth its latent energies,—has but 
embalmed his memory, or cast a romantic 
halo around his untimely grave.” 


Were mankind, but more particularly 
the theatrical portion of them, in the 
habit of profiting by experience, this 
single passage, from a volume in which 
several others equally pointed are to be 
found, ought surely to induce those who 
are at the head of our national theatres, 
to adopt some method which, while it 
gave respectability to themselves, would 
greatly benefit the public, and save lite- 
rary men from those pangs of “ hope 
deferred,” if not of open contempt, to 
on are now exposed. 

Ithough there may be much to say 
in Pgs gio of the long practised 
mode of estimating the relative claims 
of the aspirants to dramatic fame, it 
would be almost impossible to convince 
the public, that, from whatever cause it 
arises, a system of favouritism in some 
cases, and of manifest partiality in others, 
have not repeatedly contributed no less 
to the injury of the draina itself, than to 
the pecuniary embarrassments of our 
theatres. 

Were any person to take the trouble 
of asking what remedy we proposed 
to apply for the present complaints on 
this subject, we should, in the absence 
of a better plan, suggest the propriety of 
appointing one or more readers, who, 
after having perused the plays presented, 
might give their report to a committee 
of management. If this project did not 
answer all the objects in view, it would 
at least insure a definitive reply to can- 
didates who are frequently induced to 
abandon very profitable pursuits, allured 
by the vain hope of getting their pro- 
ductions brought before the public; 


while thé fraits of midnight study are 
mouldering jn those dusty receptacles, 
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the rican war, his parents returned 
| oe from their estate at Nevis, 
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not inaptly called the “tomb of the 
Sapulets,” appointed to receive such 
useless lumber, in each of the grand na- 
tional theatres. It is needless to advert 
to the present mode of conducting this 
very material department of theatrical 
concerns, or on the difficulties without 
number, which often attend those who 
may be desirous of having their pieces 
read. It should, however, be mentioned 
amongst the many improvements intro- 
duced by Mr. Elliston, that the claims of 
authors have received the most gentle- 
manly attention from him; his conduct 
in the case of the Fisherman, will always 
redound to the credit of that popular 
actor; for whether Mr. Elliston thought 
it merited a better reception, or that it 
was but fair to remunerate the author's 
friends for the trouble and expense of 
coming to town to see it brought out, 
we understand he made a very liberal 
offer of pecuniary compensation even 
after the play was withdrawn, and that 
the party thus generously treated, de- 
clined receiving his proffered gift with a 
degree of disinterestedness that could 
_ y be equalled by that which prompted 
it 
It now remains for us, after having 
thus very imperfectly communicated our 
opinion on a highly interesting subject, 
to give the reader some notion of this 
impressive tribute to the memory of 
poor Mr. Tobin. The volume is com- 
posed of the Memoir, and four hitherto 
unpublished plays, viz. the fragment of 
a tragedy; The Indians, a five act play; 
Yours and Mine, a comic opera; and, 
lastly, The Fisherman's Hut. It appears 
that Mr. Tobin was born at Salisbury, 
in 1770, he received the first rndiments 
of his education under Dr. Mant, of 
Southampton, and we learn that while 
yet a school-boy, he manifested a decided 
— for theatrical amusements ; 
even to compose extempore 
songs, while occupied in his. favourite 
amusement of on the banks of 
the Avon. When on the termination of 


: 


family settled at Bristol ; 
which the youthful poet was sent to'the 
grammar-school of Dr. Lee. -At the 
axe of nesta he was articled to a 
tor of Lincoln's Inn. Here, all his 
resolutions to become the slave of office 
were only made to be broken in favour 






of his early attachment to the drama. 
To use the riy we aie 
Htalian poet, “he could his des- 





tiny ;” accordingly 


first offerin 
opera; but 


ten part of a tragedy, of which Miss _ 


Benger says— 


“ In this solitary effort, we have, however, 
a proof that he had originally ambitious ” 
aspirations after dramatic supremacy ; and © 
permitted him to follow the | 
impulse of feeling, he might have attained — 
rafismitted | 


that had fortune 


a higher rank in hterature, and t 
to posterity a still nobler name.” 


The following beautiful stanzas from 


another operatic effort, will afford our 
readers some opportunity of estimating 
the lyrical powers of Mr. Tobin :— 


‘¢ As men who long at sea have been, 
Kindle at nature’s robes of green ; 
As joys the pilgrim’s thirsting soul 
To hear the living waters roll ; 

As mothers clasp their infants dear, 
And eye them thro’ a joyful tear ; 
So lovers meet, 
With rapture greet. : 

« As maids with midnight vigils pale 
Shut up some sweet love-woven tale ; 
As anglers at day’s parting gleam, 
Still linger o’er the darkling stream ; 
As exiles bid the world farewell, 
Where all their fondest wishes dwell ; 

So lovers > 
With breaking heart.” 
Alluding to the state of the drama 


during Mr. T.’s painful probation, the 
author observes—- 


“ At the period when Tobin commenced | 


his career, an opinion appears to have been 
entertained, that nothing like legitimate tra- 
gedy or comedy, that is, nothing assimilating 
to our stock-plays, would be endured by a 


modern audience. A knowledge of the stage, — 
and of what is technically called.stage trick, 
was represented as more essential to success © 
than the knowledge of men and manners, * | 
the possession of taste, imagination, and ~ 
judgment. Wherever system thus usurps © 


the place of sense and nature, it imposes 
limitations on the author and the actor ; in 


the latter, abridging the exercise of power, | 


whilst with the former it stifles the energies 

of invention.” oe 
However humiliating the confession 

may be, the above remarks apply but too 


cee to the present time ; but in our | 
humble 


opinion, the prevailing degene- 
does not originate so much with the 
blic, as with those individuals, who 
htlessly minister to the insatiable 
onging after ety, and fondness for 
mitating foreign habits, which has bees 








Jan. I, | 


we find him not only | 
paying frequent visits to the theatres, | 
ut occasionally wooing the muses. His 
to the managers, was an ~ 
e had then, at the age of 
twenty, also prepared a farce, and writ- ~ 
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i wing ground during the last 
mv 8 oie and depend rather on 
the dramatic writers of France and Ger- 
many, than afford a fair trial to native 

uius, thus introducing a most defective 
system of morals, vitiating the language 
in many instances, and above all, substi- 
tuting deeoration and pantomime, for 
the more solid attractions of elegant com- 

ition and sterling moral sentiment. 
Phere are so many facts on record tu 
> illustrate the above remark, that we 
> think it superfluous, for the present at 
> least, to make any allusion which might 
| be thought invidious; but it may not be 
> irrelevant to add, that until public opi- 
_ nion, seconded by the exertions of lite- 
rary men, becomes irresistible, ow: 
ing those improvements, which all agree 
> inthe necessity of bringing about, it is 
our duty thus publicly to declare, that 
both managers and authors should reli- 
giously exclude the system of double 
entendre, which prevails so generally 
amongst the popudur farce writers for 
our principal theatres ; a superficial re- 
ference to those brought forward of late 
years, will be sufficient to convince our 
_ readers, that so far from overcharging 
_ this lamentable picture of the drama, 
some very deep and reprehensible shades 
have been left unnoticed. We cannot 
help adding, that it is a most unmerited 








satire on the public character of the 


country, to say, with some people, that 
either the tinselled trappings of melo- 
dramas, or maudlin sentiment, and pue- 
rile coneetti of German and French 
farces, is necessary to fill the benches of 
a. British theatre. We-maintain on the 
contrary, that the continually decreasing 
of dramatic representation, 

might be traced to nothing se much as 
this very blameable mode of endeavour- 
ing to. amuse audiences at the expence of 
morals and decorum. For though we 
may not have as yet, resorted to the 
Open encouragement of vice, yet the in- 
sinuating manner in which the most 
bare-faced allusions are made in some of 
the after-pieces recently adapted to our 
tage from the French, is much more 
rnicious to the interests of morality, 
the poison is thus rendered a subject. 
a foes Tay pre eee mere its re- 
ates ceeagigd ing the vigilance 
nt aaa pee corruption of their off- 
lle in London, Mr. Tobin divided 
“between professional avoca- 


b . Fle wabat 
Mined to quit the capital without hay- 
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ing any of his fond hopes realized. At- 
tacked by consumption, a West India 
voyage was recommended as affording the 
only chance of recovery ; and while the 
Honey Moon was in rehearsal, at Drury 
Lane, the author, whose long season of 
disappointment and corroding disease it 
would have soothed, breathed his last 
unseen in the cabin of a merchant ship! 

The varied emotions which a perusal 
of this well-written memoir cannot fail 
to excite in minds of sensibility and re- 
flection, will doubtless-be of a very pain- 
ful kind ; but it must console the friends 
of Mr. Tobin, and of neglected talent, to 
find that the object of their commisera- 
tion or esteem, possessed a spirit of such 
philosophic meckness and amiable resig- 
nation, that his premature death was 
merely the effect of natural decay, and 
not occasioned by those crosses and 
failures which might have consigned many 
men, lest gifted with these enviable vir- 
tues, to the tomb! 

The specimens of Mr. Tobin’s poetical 
talents, cited on this occasion, are fully 
sufficient to establish his claim to the 
merit of originality and pathos; nor is 
the dialogue in many parts of these 
newly-published pieces destitute of con- 
siderable comic effect. His great misfor- 
tune, like too many contemporaries, was 
the difficulty of conjuring up a good plot. 
The following passages justify the fair 
author's opinion, that the writer, if he 
had been spared for a longer life, would 
have most probably acquired a high rank 
sr our dramatists. The first is 
from his play of the Indians, and a scene 
in which Raymond thus describes the 
progress of his attachment to Zoa. 


‘* She led me to her hut—brought me fresh 
food 
And. water from the spring—watch’d o’er 


my sleep ; : 
And when I woke, she gave me food again. 
Thus three long weeks she nurs’d me—and 

meanwhile | 
Taught me her language with a breath so 

sweet, , 
And was so apt a scholar learning mine, 
(For of such little offices as these, 
The mighty sum of love is all made ap,) 
That, with reviving health, I drew in that 
Which wanted still a cure ;—and not long 


after , 
When of the Creeks I was a inted chief, 
Then I remembered Zoa, and her care 


Of me at life’s extremity.—Yes, then, # 
In the full face of our assembled warriors, 


I crag hs for my wife :—and shall I Jeave’ 
No—not for all the white complezion’”d 
Vou. XIII. K 
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The second and last of our quotations is 
a portrait from the Honey Moon. 
“€ Thus modestly attir’d, 

A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes are 
made of, 

No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit 
them, 

With the pure red and white which that 
same hand 

That blends the rainbow, mingles in thy 
cheeks. 

This well-proportion’d form (think not I 
flatter) 

In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 

And thy free tresses dancing in the wind, 

Thou'lt fix as much observance as chaste 
dames 

Can meet without a blush.” 


The dramatic writers of the day will 
find much to profit from in the judicious 
observations of Miss Benger; managers, 
and amateur directors of public taste in 


[Jan. I, 


theatrical matters, a number of valuable 
hints for the eorrection of an erroneous 
system and the consolation of genius; 
while the general reader cannot but be 
amused and instructed. Itis not by the 
number of pages we estimate the utility 


or importance of a book; with few pre- 
tensions to merit on the part of its diffi- / 


dent author: this memoir contains 


many admirable truths, evincing a de- | 
gree of spirit and feeling as honourable © 


to the heart as it is creditable to the re- 


putation already acquired by the writer | 


in her memoirs of Mrs. Hamilton and 


other works. Finally, were the lament- 7 
ed Mr. Tobin to start from his earthly | 
mansion, he might exclaim, in the lan- | 
guage of that immortal bard, whose ~ 
wonderful powers both Miss Benger and © 
himself seem to have so justly appre- — 


ciated : 
I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions. 





ON HISTORICAL TRAGEDIES. 


MR. EDITOR, | 
BEING present a few nights ago at 
the representation of Schiller’s tragedy 
of « Mary Stuart,” I could not help 
feeling a sensible pleasure at the interest 
which it seemed to inspire in a crowded 
audience, and wishing that the number 
of ardent, though misguided minds which 
are continually seeking for excitement in 
the opposite extremes of fanaticism and 
infidelity, or the doctrines of anarchy and 
injustice, shading their features under a 
retended cap of liberty, would oftener 
ook for intellectual gratification where 
it may be found so readily, and not only 
so harmlessly, but so beneficially, in the 
higher provinces of the drama. 
A pi ene oe of crap ee 
myself, and especially o t 
[ottiest ions ent of it, the. historical 
drama, I never a the representation. 
of a fine piece, which treats 7 


“ PE Bint chance, and change of human 
e— | < 
High actions, and hi ions best de- 
se high PRPARS «hs | 
gratitude to- 


but I feel a reverence and 


virtuous and uncorrupted nations tragedy 4 
has ever been held in estimation above |— 
comedy ; and not without reason: for the 


misfortunes to which man is liable must, 
at all times, be a more interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation than his follies. 

he most virtuous may be exposed to 
suffering; but the vices and failings 
which it is the province of comedy to sa- 
tirize, are not known in a state until it 
becomes luxurious and profligate. If, 
then, tragedy interests us more than 


comedy, because it shews us the dis- | 


astrous chances to which we are all, 
more.or less, exposed, it is apparent that 
those tragedies must the nore powerfully 
affect our feelings which are founded on 
events that have actually happened. This 
the Greeks well knew: hence almost all 
their dramatic pieces are taken from 
stories afferded them by their own his- 
torical annals. Nor, recollecting this, 
can we be astonished when we learn the 
strong emotions produced on their sus- 
ceptible minds, when 
“« Gorgeous tragedy 
In scepter’d pall came sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes’, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 
Modern: poets have been less success- 


“to- ful, both in their choice of subjeets and 


their manner of treating them. Instead 


njey- of placing before their audience the vir- 


splendid actions, or the misfor- 
tunes of their ancestors, they have sought 
to interest them by the exhibition of any 
events, and any manners, rather thax 
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those which belong exclusively to their 
own country. Because the Greeks shed 
nuine tears of sympathy over the fate 
of Agamemnon, are the English to be 
more affected by his untimely death, 
than by the loss of their own illustrious 
Edward, the peerless Black Prince? Are 
we to deplore the wrath of Achilles, and 
gaze, unconcerned, on the contentions 
of York and Lancaster? Are we to com- 
assionate the captivity of Andromache, 
and forget the sufferings of the injured 
Mary, betraved into confinement, and 
murdered on a scaffold, by the breach of 
all the laws of hospitality and good faith, 
which the ancients, themselves, held in- 
violable ? On such occasions it may well 


be asked, i 
«« What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?"’ 


Not that I would undervalue the ex- 
haustless stores of classical knuwledge. 
No; they wing the fancy to delicious 
scenes; in recalling them all that has 


' Jent enchantment to the painter and 


the sculptor’s art, is presented to the 
mind; youthful ardour revives, and 
every noble and virtuous sentiment that 
warms the heart yet unhacknied in the 
ways of men, returns, in all its force, at 
‘the mention of names imprinted early on 
the ‘ductile mind, and assuciated there 
with the brightest visions of undaunted 
valour, faithful friendship, and unshaken 
uth. It is only when, considering 
thei in the place of facts yet more in- 
‘teresting to us, that I condemn the in- 
troduction of events remote, and uncon- 
nected with our own manners. Horace 
mended his countrymen for not 
jmitad x the Greeks, but choosing stories 
from their own history; and surely 
those writers are to be condemned, who 
ransack the annals of strangers, and 
eebly echo back the voice of fame, in- 
l of delivering to her charge the 
$ and exploits of their own heroes, 
less deserving the admiration of pos- 


: 
oh 















hé retarding of the historical drama, 
country, is not, however, chiefly 
‘to our imitation of the Greeks, 
ins; for, in that nee after 
are not so faulty as the French, 
re justly reprehended by the Abbé 
anier for their servile adoption of classi- 
cal stories, anid still less than the Italians, 
y scarcely a piece in their drama 
mat does not turn on a subject borrow- 
jm” the fables ‘of antiquity; it is 
Spain that we have doped 
dramatic models, than whic 


ild be imagined more injadi- 
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cious, as the genius of the two countries 
so entirely differs, that not all the hap- 
piness of invention, and bustle of inci- 
dent, which characterise the Spanish 
drama, can atone for the manners and 
characters which it introduces, so little 
according with those of our own nation. 
Perhaps, however, the few attempts 
that have been made for the preserva- 
tion of historical truth in the modern 
drama, have been made with more suc- 
cess by the English than any other na- 
tion. The French have scarcely at- 
tempted a piece taken from the annals 
of their own country, and the few which 
they have sketched have been of little 
worth. Indeed it cannot be expected 
that, under any despotic government, a 
poet should have the courage, or even 
the ability, to pourtray, with an impar- 
tial and vigorous hand, events that must 
necessarily often betray the weakness, 
or criminal ambition of kings, and the 
venality and duplicity of their ministers. 
It is in a country like England, long 
marked by liberty for her own, and long 
may. she continue to be so, after the 
transient cloud that now obscures the 
brightness of her day-star be past, that 
we are to look, at once, for variety of 
characters, and for the protection that 
enables the discriminative artist to copy 
from life their different features; nor 
can, — » any other kingdom in the 
world produce a play within'se short a 
period, from the event on which it is 
founded, written with such admirable 
discrimination of character, such impar- 
tiality and boldness as Shakspeare has 
exhibited in his Henry VIII. presented 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1601, fifty- 
four years after her royal father's de- 
cease. 
The historical drama in England evi- 
dently owed its origin to the poetical 
erformance intituled “ The Mirror of 
istrates,” begun about the year 1557 
by Thomas Sackville, the first “Lord 
Buckhurst, and Earl of Dorset, whose 
iatention it was to introduce into his 
werk all the illustrious unfortunates of 
English history, from the Conquest to 
the end of the 14th century. é poet 
descends, like Dante, into the infernal 
regions, and is conducted by Sorrow: 
each personage was to pass in review 
before him, and recite his own misfur- 
a ow however, oe a 
sure to a poetical preface, a 
one legend, which is the life of Henty 
Stafford, Duke of Butkingham!’ He 
therefore relinquished the design, some- 
what abruptly, and hastily adapting the 








ay 
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close of his induction to the appearance 
of Buekingham, whose story was to have 
been the last in his series, he recom- 
mended the completion of the work to 
Richard Baldwyn, an ecclesiastic, and 
George Ferrers, a barrister, of Lincoln's 
Inn. Not, however, feeling themselves 
ual to so great an undertaking, mer 
called in the assistance of Churchyard, 
Player, Skelton, Dolman, Seagers, and 
Cavyl, who, altogether, produced twen- 
ty-eight legends, chiefly taken from the 
wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. As the recitation of Homer's 
poems, at the great festival of the Pana- 
thenza, is supposed to have turned the 
attention of the Greek dramatists from 
the wild songs and scurrilous buffoonery 
with which they had been accustomed 
to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, to 
characters of real life, a chain of probable 
incidents, and a regular and polished 
dialogue, so the accomplished Lord Dor- 
set, onmining in his own muse at once 
the cause the effect, two years after 
the publication of “ The Mirror of 
Magistrates,” uced the first regular 
t y that had ared in England, 
r the title of “‘ Ferrex and Porrex ;” 

the subject of which is taken from tra- 
ditionary history, and is treated by him 
with the same masterly hand that - 
trayed the sorrows of the Duke of Buck- 
- ‘wa , yonte ame va find 
eorge Peele layi ‘ore ic a 
pray entituled “The 

ward I.”. which was printed inl 

and it was presently followed by Marloe’s 
“ Edward IT.” written.in 1590, and print- 
ed eight years afterwards, Then came 
the inimitable Shakspeare, secure in his 
own 8 h, and combining with won- 


ar oh thecal exactness of a we 
bh owing colours | sy, 
amd all the delicate delineations of the 
human heart, which have gained him 
the title of the Poet of Nature, and ocea- 
‘sioned the remark, that if the whole hu- 










Chronicle of King false 
in 1508 


“supe 
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already. Any thing taken away. leaves 


them imperfect, any thing add 
impertinent, and is caleu 


however, only add to the value of its ac. 


complishment; and there are advan. 
tages belonging to the historical drama 
which cannot be found in any other of 
its branches. It is the 


‘Abstract and brief chronicle of the times,” | 
and to it belong all the lighter touches |_ 


of character, and. more domestic inci- 


appears — 
ed to mislead | - 


the judgment. The difficylties of a task, 
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dents which it may be considered beneath | 


the dignity of the historian to relate; 
but which the moralist yet loves to know. 
Our historical ballads, which used to im- 
whe facts, and the moral inferences to 

e drawn from them, with wonderful fa- 
cility and effect on the minds of the 
common people, are laid aside, in all 
probability never again to be cultivated 
with the success they have had in ages 
of more feeling and less criticism. It is 
therefore incumbent upon our poets to 
supply their place as far as they are able, 
by increased attention to historical plays, 
asthe popular vehicles of patriotic and 
exalted sentiments. To the historical 
drama may also be applied the excellent 
remark of Hume with respect to history 
itself; from the study of which, he ob- 


SPORE Mee 
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serves, women in particular may learn a © 


lesson of the greatest utility to them, 
and which may tend to counteract the 
impressions that are often made 
upon their minds by the reading of no- 
vels, the witnessing of theatrical. repre- 
sentations in general, and the usual strain 


of fashionable and polite conversation: | 
from history they may learn that love 
is not the only, nor always the predomi- © 


nant principle in the hearts.of men ; the 


very reverse of which truth their studies, 
when regulated merely by their own 
taste, are calculated to inspire. 


Of late © 


years, indeed, a love story has been © 


deemed indispensably requisite in the 
formation of a play, however absurdly 
urban with verpect to the remainder 
of the incidents ; or however inconsisteut 


with the dignity of the characters. Hence 


the nine * ity of the modern 
drama. We constantly raise the same 
rstructure’on the same foundation; 
that love is not always necessary te 












give interest even to fiction, may be 
from Godwin's novel of «Caleb 

af excites the strongest 
terror, the essential 
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ence between ancient and modern tra- 
edy. The passion of love, from its 
universality, may doubtless claim a large 
share in our representations of human 
life; yet, by totally engrossing the thea- 
tre, it has contributed to degrade that 
noble school of virtue into an academy of 


- effeminacy.” To remedy this, and many 
other defects of the modern stage, per- 


OY iri eee: a gy: lm BBO, ES 


haps no means would be more likely to 
prove efficacious than the study of dra- 
matic stories taken from facts. ‘“ I can- 
not forbear wishing,” says Warton, “that 
our writers would more frequently search 
for subjects in the annals of England, 
which afford many striking and pathetic 
events proper for the stage.” Milton, 
also, the sublimest genius that this or 


any other country ever produced, has 


Memoir of Antonio Canova. co 


borne testimony to the fecundity of our 
domestic sources of dramatic incidents, 
by selecting thirty-two subjects drawn 
from English history, as peculiarly fit- 
ted for tragedy.—If these remarks should 
have the effect of turning the attention 
of any of our dramatic writers into a 
similar channel, I shall consider myself 
fortunate in having made them; part- 
cularly at a time like this, when our in- 
tellectual pleasures must necessarily en- 
dure for a season sundry restraints and 
privations ; and when therefore any 
harmless addition to them may have the 
‘“‘ twice blessed” effect of drawing our 
attention from our own grievances, and 
correcting the untoward spirit by which 
they have been caused. 

I am, sir, yours, E. S. 





MEMOIR OF ANTONIO CANOVA. 
[WITH A PORTRAIT.} 


THE celebrated artist who is the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was born in 
the year 1757, in the village of Possag- 


no, in the Venetian States. He’ very 
_ -early evinced a genius for the art in 



























which he has since become so. distin- 


guished. When only twelve years ‘of 


age, he modelled a lion in butter, and. 
sent it to the table of the rich Signior 


Falieri, who was a liberal encourager of 
the young artist's rising talent. At the 
age of seventeen, Canova executed a 
Eurydice, half the size of life. He then 


left his instructor, a sculptor of Bassano, 


and went to study at the Venetian Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, where he obtained 
several prizes. In 1779, the Venetian 
senate expressed their approval of the 
talent he displayed in a groupe of Deda- 
lus and Icarus, by presenting him with 


} the sum of 300 ducats, and sending him 


to finish his studies in Rome. He first. 


_ distinguished himself in that capital by 
_ his Theseus seated on the vanquished 


Minotaur, which has been very well en- 
graved by Morghen. A groupe of Cupid 
and Psyche was the first production 
which afforded an idea of the origi- 


tality of Canova’s taste in the expression 


of the softer affections. This was fol- 
in close succession by the groupe 

of Venus and Adonis; the Mausoleum 
of Clement XIII., erected in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome; the figure of 
holding a.butterfly between her 

; the penitent Magdalen, one of 

his chefs-d’euvre, now in the possession 
of M. Sommariva, at Paris; and the sta- 
tue of Hebe. After this period, Canova, 


also devoted his talents to subjects of a 
very different style, of which his two 
Pugilists (Kreugas and Damoxenus), are 
the most successful examples. M. Quatre- 


mere de Quincy says, speaking of the 


Kreugas : * Every amy, te grandly ex- 
pressed; the style is broad and full; 
there is nothing mean, nothing borrowed ; 
it is all ease, even to the execution.” — 
Among the works which he afterwards 
executed, the most remarkable are, an- 
other groupe of Cupid and Psyche; the 


‘Mausoleum of the Archduchess Christina 


of Austria, wife of the Duke Albert of 
Saxe-Tesehen, the idea of which is new 
and original, h rather confused ; 


-and the statue’ of Ferdinand, king of 


Naples, which was not executed in mar- 
ble until the year 1803, though the mo- 
del was completed in 1797. In 1798, 
Canova left italy, to accompany Prince 
Rezzonico on a journey through Prussia. 
On his return to Rome, he executed his 
Perseus holding the head of Medusa, 
which has been said to equal the Apollo 
Belvidere, at least as far as regards exe- 
cution and beauty of form. The Pope 
purchased it to fill the place of the Apol- 
lo in the museum of the Vatican, and ap- 
pointed the artist Inspector-General of 
the Fine Arts at Rome. Canova shortly 
after produced a companion to the Per- 
seus in the statue of Mars Pacificator ; 
when Pope Pius VII., in token of his 
approbation, created him a Roman 
Knight, and, with his own hands, pre- 
sented to him the insignia of the order. 


About this period, he received an invita- 


tion from Napoleon, to visit Paris, for 
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the purpose of executing his bust; but 
he refused to comply, until the Pope, 
who happened at that time to be in 
France, sent hie mandate to that effect, 
which was instantly obeyed by Canova. 
On being asked by Napoleon why he had 
not attendéd to his sunimons, Canova 
replied that it was not his duty to obey 
-the commands of any but bis own sove- 
reign. He was received in France with 
the most flattering marks of distinction 
and was appointed one of the associates 
of the Institute. After completing the 
bust of Napoleon, intended for a colos- 
sal statue, which as a whole proved but 
mediocre, he returned to Rome, at the 
expiration of the same year. 

The Parisian critics said of this statue 
that it was very great, without > sans 
ing a great effect. Perhaps Canova’'s 
failure in this figure may be attributed 
to the pags poe ny with which he ap- 
peared to undertake it, and his eagerness 
to return to Italy. Bonaparte observ- 
ing his impatience, remarked that. there 
were some fine works of art in Paris, to 
the examination of which some short 
time he thought. might be well devoted. 
‘«« | have seen. them all before,” was the 
laconic reply of Canova. The statue re- 





mained for a long time ¢o with a 
eurtain in the museum, but was again 
exhibited on Napoleon’s return from 
was taken 

allthe cast- 


appointed by the. 3 
pea reid fe = 
ea OH, repaired to Paris, 

the title of Ambassador from the Pope, 
and: was there commissioned to exe- 
cute the statue of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, which was to be placed in the pa- 
lace of the senate ‘at St. Petersburgh. 
at Sealy f $id purpecsats 

ipally for the pu examini 

the of the temple of Mineers 
which the Earl of Elgin had -brought 
from Athens. There he was received 
with every mark of attention by the most 






disti ed individuals in the country, 
and his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent piesented him with a magnificent 

box set with diamonds. During 
Canova’s residence in London, he went to 


seé the statue of his present Majesty, by 
Chauntry, which stands in the Council- 
room at Guildhall. In the same room 
hangs a large pieture, by Northcote, 
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representing the Death of Watt T'yler, 
The picture caught Canoxa’s attention, 


and he exclaimed, “ this is the finest | 
modern historical picture 1 have ever | 
seen! pray who is the artist, I must be. | 


come acquainted with him.” He accord. 
ingly waited on Mr. Northcote a day or 
two after, when the latter gentleman 
had an upportunity of returning the com. 


pliment by relating the following anec. |” 
dote : When Northcote was in Venice in 


the winter of 1779 he wentto see the pic- 
tures in one of the palaces, and observed 


on the staircase a marble group of | 


modern sculpture, the extraordinary 
excellence of which astonished him. He 
immediately turned and expressed his 


admiration of it to Mr. Prince Hoare, by | 
whom he was accompanied. He enquir. | 
ed what sculptor could have produced so © 
exquisite a work, and received for an. 
swer, that it was the performance ofa 
young man of that city, named Canova, 
who was considered a promising genius. — 
Canova had been some time in England — 
bafogine saw the new Waterloo Bridge; — 
and when he accidentally passed by it he _ 


eared his regret at not having svoner — 
had an, opportunity of admiring what _ 


he r as one of the greatest cu- — 
T this country possesses ; he de- 
clared it to be unquestionably the finest 


bridge in. Europe. During his short 


visit to this country, he obtained sucha — 
vast number of commissions, that he is _ 


said to despair of ever being able to ful- 
fil them. Several. oe of his ta- 
lent are already in this country, and a 
Venus, in the possession..of the Mar- 


| .quess.of Lansdowne, may, perhaps, be 
the most successful of | 


his, works, On his return to. Italy he 


was cominissioned by the Pope to resture | 


to their former situations the. works of 
art which had just arrived from Paris. 
On his arrival he was received with 
every honuur. The academy..of St. 
Luca went in a body to’ meet -him, and 
the Pope, ata solemn audience, on the 
5th of January, 1816, delivered to him, 
with his own hands, a paper, announcing 
the enrolment.of his name in the book 
of the capitol. He, was, shortly. after 
created “Marchese d'Ischia, with a peu- 
sion of 3,000 Roman erowns. Canova 
has occasionally turned his attention to 
the study of painting, and he executed 


aaa one of which has been 
; the subject is. a Venus re 
clining on a Couch and holding a Mirror. 
He has also painted.a portrait of himeelf 
fom -reliefss perhaps the most 
remarkable is that representing the city 
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of Padua; under the form of a female. 
Canova’s genius has been fostered b 
the writings.of the ancient authors. It 
is hig constant practice to have some one 
to read to him while he is occupied in 
the execution of his works. The charac- 
teristics of his style of sculpture are ori- 
ginality, facility, and fertility of execu- 
J tion. Among his most celebrated works 
‘| § may be reckoned, a Statue of Napoleon's 
| | Mother, in the character of Agrippina; 
a Venus rising from the Bath; a Statue 
of the Princess Borghese, half draped, 
reclining on a couch, with her head 
> resting on one hand, and an apple in the 
| ¥ other ; the bust of Pope Pius VII.; the 
| bust of the Emperor Francis II. ; and a 
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monument to the memory of his friend 
Valpato, an engraver. Canova has been 
blamed by some critics for endeavouring 
to impart to his statues an air of reality, 
and of heightening their resemblance 
to nature by artificial means unconnect- 
ed with the province of sculpture ; 
namely by colouring the eyes, lips, 
&c., a practice quite unusual among 
modern sculptors. This, however, he 
manages with so much delicacy, that 
it is scarcely perceptible, and if it do 
not, as many maintain, impart an addi- 
tional charm to the statue, it is at least 
certain that Canova never suffers the co- 
louring to obtrude so as to become of- 
fensive to the eye. 








DRURY LANE. 


+ NOvery striking novelties have been 
produced at this house since our last re- 
> port. Brutus has been acted with ap- 
) plause, and a Mr. Maid made his first 
) in Titus. His performance 
_, was marked by judgment, and developed 
_} moderate powers, but it presented no- 
thing to call for more particular notice. 
opera of Guy Mannering has 
heen got up with considerable success. 
Mr. Braham and Miss Carew, as Harry 
and Lucy Bertram, were most deservedly 
admired; Oxberry gave a fair idea of 
the’Dominie, and a Mr. Butler, as Dan- 
die Dinmont, displayed a degree of comic. 
talent which may make him of some im- 
portance in that line of business, if he 
can guard against the unseemly extrava- 
gance in which he sometimes indulged on 
his first night. Miss Byrne has returned 
to this house. She made her appear- 
ance on the 27th of November, as Adela, 
oo Haunted Tower, and met with a. 
flattering reception. 
ty Ginn aee one of ao —_ mas- 
of song, and dead indeed 
that heart beste“ sweet sounds,” 
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that kis nobly animated strains would 
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not awake to 
a oye as been produced, but 
i$ merits'and existence were too brief 
tomake it’ necessary for us to say more 
Fit, than that it was called The Dis- 
le Surprise, and that its. claim to- 
former part of its title was fully ad-. 
ted by the audience. Macbeth was 
med on the 8th instant. The most 

fé tovelty of the night (notwith- 

ig Mrs. Glover played Lady Mac- 
s: Mr. -Kean’s new sword of 
isvarticle, it appears from a 


* 










Braham’s: to us a little at variance with the infe- 
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letter written by Sir John Sinclair, is a 
present to Mr. Kean, from a party of his 
Scotch admirers, who wish him to wear 
it whenever he assumes the character of 
the Scottish usurper. The sword is ele- 
gant; it is beautifully adorned with Ca- 
ledonian gems, and is, we doubt not, in 
every respect such as the monarchs of 
Scotland, in other times, were accus- 
tomed to bear on state occasions. In ex- 
planation of its form, and of the flat 
blunt termination of the scabbard, Sir 
John states, that it was formerly com- 
mon for the Scottish chieftains to.rest on 
the sword in the scabbard ; and he sup- 
poses Shakspeare to have meant so to 
describe Hotspur, where he makes him 
speak of himself as being — 
“‘ When the fight was done, 
* Breathless and faint, leaning upon his 
sword.” ; 

The hon. baronet is pleased to furnis 
us with farther information on the;sub- 
ject, curious in itself; but, it seems 


rence he draws, as to the meaning of 
S are. He tells us that the sword, 
from its weight, was not attached tu the 
dress ; but was carried in the right hand,,; 
or under the left arm, and always at the , 
commencement of battle-ihe scabbard 
was thrown away. If such were. the 
practice, how came Shakspeare to ima-. 

ine that Hotspur’s sword would be 
found in its scabbard “ when the fight 
was done?” Is it to be assumed that 
Hotspur was so economical a conqueror, 
that he endeavoured to improve the first. 
hours of victory, by exploring the battle 
field to find a , . for, his sword 2 


Surely Sir John would not have us in 
this way to account for the “ extreme 
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toil” which Percy mentions. We appre- 
hend it wouldbe quite as rational to con- 
clude that the soldier partly sustained 
himself on his naked sword, and that he 
was not so completely exhausted as to 
require a scabbard to use‘as a crutch! 

Bertram was revived on the 17th, and 
Mrs. M'Gibbon, who performed some 
years ago at Covent Garden Theatre, 
made her first appearance on these 
boards as Imogen. Her figure is not 
exactly what we arein the habit of think- 
ing requisite for the higher walks of 

pm, a but she has talents that must 

her a valuable acquisition to any 
cdleine, and on this occasion, her ef- 
forts were completely successful. 

Coriolanus, long since announced to be 
in preparation at this theatre, is now 
postponed till Mr. Kean’s return after 
Christmas ; when several scenes are to 
be introduced, which have in modern 
times been commonly omitted in the re- 
presentation of that noble tragedy. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

LISTON, whose absence must always 
be severely felt by the lovers of mirth, 
and respecting whose indisposition some 
very melancholy reports had got abroad, 
lias, we are happy to say, resumed his 
station in g ealth and spirits. He 
met with a most cordial reception, as 
Tony pay 3 n, on the night of his re- 
turn; and he has since frequently ap- 
peared before the public with all his ac- 
customed drollery. 

On the 17th,’ a farce, or interlude, 
was produced, called Helpless aerwo8" 
Its business consisted of the experime 
made by “ inn : oe ee 
agency and assistance o of not 
the creation. He is in pecs ot wohl 
plagued, and men, without women, are 
shewn to be Helpless Animals. Mr. 


called’ High Notions, which was 
formed atthe other house, is the author: hb 
of this trifle. Its merits are too slender power 
to add even to his dramatic reputation, 


and, after two or three nights, itwasne. fi 


og withdrawn. 
more successful brought 
Friday, under the 


out on the yeu 
a Merry 
One.” _ It is founded on a French play, 


piece was 





, who wrote an indifferent farce, 


pie 


r- sent, with | 
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instamce these very ancient materials 
are skilfully used te produce new ani 
mest whimsical combinations. The sup. 
posed king, in the true spirit of farce, 
inflames the avarice and works upon the 
meanness vf a.silly Baron, till he is in. 
duced to break off a mateh on which he 
had been previonsly determined, and a 
pair of lovers whose affairs were but in 
a poor way before, are in consequence 
united, and have with the audience the 
further delight of witnessing the severe 
disappointment which finally requites the 
Baron's ecupidity. Another match is 
made up between the representative of 
majesty and a certain laughter-loving 
Countess, and a fair seope. being afforded 
for the various talents of C. Kemble, 
Liston, Blanchard, Abbott, Mrs. Davi- 
son, and Miss Foote, complete success 
was the consequence; and from the 
pleasantry and whim which distinguished 

some of the scenes, its “ short reign 
seemed likely, with the aid of cuwrtuil- 

ment, to become a tolerably long one. 
On the 29th, Macready, whose bril- 
liant success in Richard we had the plea- 
sure to record in our last, assumed, for 
the first time, the part of Coriolanus, in 
the tragedy'of that name. This gentle- 
man cannot present us with that com- 
, dignified, and almost god-like 
expression of countenance to which we 
have been accustomed, and which left 
imagination nothing to supply, to com- 
te the aspect a ent of the 
hero. But Mr. Macready is en- 


dowed with . powers, which, in 
our time at have never been sur- 


passed on the stage, and his judgment is 
unequal to the mighty tak of wield- 
i as to bring them to bear 
ith all a force on the text of 
his author, — the understandings of 
his audience. Not even the vivid image 
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of the dranta, and by eXpressing our 
that Mr. Mier 1 be enabled 
to track his ecessor through 
an wile of er on which he has 
entered, and in Which he has thus far so 
eminently sneceeded. 

Dee. 11th, The Comedy of Errors was 
revived with great spe spetitour. This play, 
which is. considéréd to be taken 
Planta’, atid Which is believed to have 
beet but fh part written by Shakspeare, 
doés not, ih Our Opinion, * obaehs sufi- 
ciéht hamouf to atove for its extrava- 
gancés, and we have generally consi- 
deted ourselves called upon to display 
moré than common fortitude when com- 
pelled to sit Out its performance. In the 
preseitt instance, it Was much relieved by 
the futroduction of 4 variety of songs, 
duéts, and glees, (from the poems of the 
bard of Avon,) with the exquisité music 
supplied by Arné, Mozart, and other 


eminent composers, to accompany them. 


With these it was ge not to be 
ted, but a question may arise— 
whether it would not be better that they 
should be brought forward in another 
way?—whether it was worth while to en- 
cumber them with The Comedy of Errors, 
in order to throw vitality into the play, 
at the expense of consistency, if not of 
cofimén sensé? No human ingenuity 
could thake them seem a part of the 
drama with which they were associated, 
and inviting the town to a comedy, when 
ati operatic treat was thus irregularly 
pre séemed to usa little like the 
‘Which is said to exist in the 
distutbed distticts, of selling a straw, 
nyse the buyer that which might 
be to cost something gratis. 
The ai t which sométimes gave 
4 man's to Miss Stephens, struck 
# as rather af objectionable, however ad- 
that young lady tight ne 
Wé are toutid ‘0 remark, 
was for the most part adel: 
and the two celebrated harmonists, 
is Stephens and Miss Free, brought 
Dt y, and blending their 
the same otha, put 
38 admiration that make us 


t every cause of complaint. 
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prove not more 


The Antiptiolis i, 
eably prime 

counterpart of§ 

priately anima 

The Dromius were ats Wliitn- 
sical personages bj Ad 
Liston; but there od tave ‘bes er 
more resémblanca Between thein vt 
Blanchard takén the place of the latter 
gentléniali, though the comic impottance 
of Dr. Pinch most have been fost had 
Blanchard been transferred to one of the 
Dromios. 

On the 14th, Mary ipreetit 7 Bip 
translated from Shite: 
our readers will retolce eats sine “gtten- 
room squabblés took place last year bé- 
tween Miss O'Neill and Mrs. Bins, vor 
acted for the first time, the part of 
being assigned to Miss Macauley. he 
early scenes promised well, but the plaj 
grew rege tedious towards th 
end; and tho at first the hisses it 
received seemed to be mistaken by thé 
managers for applause, it has not been 
acted a second time, and we aré told in 
the bills that it is withdrawn for the pre- 
sent, in order to be shortened. As at 
first acted there was a fatal sameness in 
séveral of the scenes, and generally 
speaking— 

“¢ A want of prominence afid just relief ;” 
for which not Yl the great pottical 
genius of Mt. olds, (the reportéd 
translator or dada pigs could atone Or 
console. It was wueher unfortunate for 
Miss Macauley, to make her debut on 
these boards in but indifferent charac- 
ter, and in a play that did not“ succeed, 
but we owe it to truth, to state that no 


ects Was ~ 
rablaat found hii 4 
re ae Highly a 


part of the failure is attributable to hér, 


aud that her exertions merited and rée- 

ceived the warmest The haughty ‘ua 

versal approbation. sented by Mi 

Pind ts ve its y M 
Bunn; and Kemble 

in the f arts allotted to ‘ae :. all that 

could ‘hote 8 y actors, fo sdve thé uii- 

fortunate Mary Y thelr exertions, W mn 


the play is re roduced, will, we 
tablé to thémielve: 
but moré conducive to the in 
the Sete. 


= 





is this inconvenience © at- 


- JVANHOR; A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ Waverly,” &¢. 


his performances, however his faculties 
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for the gratification of his readers, how- 
ever he may be “dazzled and spent,” 
he is. never allowed to “ sink down and 
seek repair.” 

Unsupported by the authority of a 
name, administering in no way to the 
passions of their readers, either by a pre- 
tended delineation of living characters, 
or by flattering appeals to the preju- 
dices of parties, or of sects, ‘* Waverly” 
and “ Guy Mannering” found their way 
to public favour solely through the me- 
dium of their own intrinsic merits; which 
were likewise of such a different de- 
scription, that the claim to admiration 
in each rested on itself, without refer- 
ence to its companion. In Waverly to 
original characterisation, and fidelity of 
local description, was. added ‘that last 
gleam of chivalric honour and devoted 
attachment, which, at a time when so- 
ciety would otherwise have been lost in 
barbarity, supplied at once the place of 
intellectual cultivation and refinement of 
manners. There are persons still living 
who well remember the strong feeling 
which was excited in 1745, by the various 
pene respecting the rights and conduct 
of Charles Edward, and those persons, 
in contemplating the subject, through the 
slight veil of fiction so gracefully cast 
over it by the author of Waverly, seem 
to listen in to the “ tale of other 
times,” which they had heard from their 

nts in theirearly youth. It is, per- 
aps, in the northern counties of. Eng- 
land alone that this feeling of personal 
sympathy can now be traced; except in 
North Britain itself; for in proportion 
as tradition retires from the metropolis 
she feels her pristine strength renewed, 
and decks her simple charms in all their 
native attractions. 

The interest of Guy Mannering, 
though of a less exalted description, if 
measured by the scale of importance 
which the artificial distinctions of society 
lay down, came still nearer to our sym- 
pathies, abstractedly considered ; for it 
turned 3 og all those qualities inherent 
in man, by which he at once subjugates 
the rest of creation to his power, and 

es himself from the oppression 
of his fellows. The sacred love of li- 
berty, the desperate valour which will 
throw up life itself rather than see that ‘ 
life enslaved, are principles so beautiful 
in themselves that they cannot be con- 
templated without enthusiasm ; the con- 
tinual exertion of them in causes wholly 
indefensible, and the circumstances of 
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twixt pity and terror, sympathy and 
aversion, which it is the great province 
of works of imagination to inspire. On 
the “ vantage ground” which his prede- 
cessors had gained, forth stepped the 
‘* Antiquary,” with comparatively so in- 
ferior a degree of merit of his own, that 
we are apt to suspect that in him the 
scriptural expression was fulfilled, “ the 
first shall be last ;” for it appeared to us 
as if this work had been the earliest pro- 
duction of the author's fancy; although, 
conscious of its comparative inferiority, 
it was withheld from public notice until 
its younger brothers had acted as pi- 
oneers in clearing the road before it. 
From the publication of the Antiquary 
to the present time, the author has 
brought forward no other work in his 
own person, though public opinion has 
long assigned to him the merit of having 
delighted it with a series of the most 
powerful stories that ever ornamented 
the extensive field of familiar fiction. 
There have been secrets, however, in 
all ages ; the man in the iron mask in- 
terested all Europe, yet died without 
being missed: the author of Junius’s 
Letters, took his secret to the grave 
with him; and Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham of Gandercleugh, may intend to 
do the same thing, in order to puzzle 
the biographers. and critics, and col- 
lators, and annotators, a thousand years 
hence. Leaving the grand question at rest, 
then, whether the author of the ‘ Tales 
of My Landlord,” and of «« Waverly,” be 
one and the same person, or only twin- 
stars in magnitude and radiance: whe- 
ther one or both of them derive their 
magic spell from any affinity which they 
may havea right to claim with. the re- 
nowned wizard Michael Scot, from whose 
charmed book they have certainly by 
some means or other stolen many.a leaf, 
we-will proceed to examine the merits 
of the work before us, which, stepping 
over the borders, is dated from Topping- 
wald, near Egremont, in Cumberland. 
“TI cannot but think it strange,” says 
the author under the name of Lawrence 
Templeton, in his dedicatory epistle to 
to Dr. Dryasdurt : 

“ That no attempt has been made to ob- 
tain an interest for the traditions and manners 
of Old England, similar to that which bas 
_been excited in behalf of those of our poor- 
er and less celebrated neighbours. The 
Kendal green, though its date is more an- 
cient, ought surely to be asdear to our feel- 

phe 5 prcoen el the Blort>- 
rhe nanie o Hood, if duly conju 
bin 
ts of England de 
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cirelés, than the Bruces and the Wallaces 
of Caledonia.” i 
Now we are very willing to acknow- 
7 ledge our obligations to Mr. Templeton, 
for his consideration in thus endeavour- 
ing to turn the attention of the English 
to the study of their own early manners, 
| yather than keeping it constantly fixed, 
| ina kindof booby stare, on those of their 
Fd imhbours: but we must not deny our- 
selves the gratification of reminding him 
_ | that his task has been already begun, 
> | and by an Englishman too; who may 
} | ‘undoubtedly claim for his performance 
_ — the merit of decided originality in its de- 
. || sign, and exact fidelity in its execution. 
. We allude to the “ Queen Hoo Hall” 
Y of Mr. Strutt, that most patient and un- 
assuming antiquary, who, in the work 
we speak of, has described early English 
manners with a degree of spirit and na- 
ture which ought to have made it better 
_ known; and introduced his own history 
_ in the appropriate character of an illu- 
minator of ancient manuscripts,’ with 
a simplicity and feeling, which will not 
fail to come home to tie bosom of every 
reader who reflects that, in one circum- 
stance, the liability to sorrow, all ages, 
all countries, and all characters are alike. 
_ Haying thus acquitted ourselves of the 
demand upon our conscience, to claim for 
an Englishman, the merit of the first ex- 
act representation, in a work of fancy, of 
7 English manners, we shall proceed 
4 ? give our readers some account of the 
ther, and highly spirited elucidation 
of them, which is contained in the ro- 
mance of Ivanhoe. The time which the 
thor has chosen for the exhibition of 
_ Bis incidents, is the latter part of the 
eA reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, in that 
ad joyless and perilous state of society while 
by he § on people yet lived in the hatred 
ind fear of their Norman oppressors. 
af, mis ; . tegr* 
its *he king returns incognito to his_dis.- 
ng tracted country, in order to remount his 
g- tirone, which is almost in actual posses- 
vd. Sion of John, his worthless brother. 
‘ Nanhoe, the hero of the work, though 
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Ake other heros in this writer’s perform- 
ue, far from the most striking charac- 
rin the piece, is a noble young Saxon 
champion, the favourite of his sovereign, 
aed also distinguished for his valorous 
loits in Palestine. His father, Cedric, 
. richest and most influential of 
lo-Saxon thanes (called a Frank- 
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rt e proud Normans), has disinhe- 
] is son in order to break off an at- 
ment. between him and his ward 
ena, of the blood of Alfred, whom 
@ destines for Athelstang, the lineal re- 
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presentative of the Saxon race, with a 
view to an attempt to wrest the crown 
from the house of Anjou. 

An extract from the opening of the 
work will afford no unfavourable speci- 
men of our author's skill both in land- 
scape and figures. 


“The sun was setting upon one of the 
rich grassy glades of that forest, which we 
have mentioned in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad short-stemmed 
oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the 
stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung 
their broad gnarled arms over a thick car- 
pet of the most delicious green sward; in 
some places they were intermingled with 
beeches, hollies, and copse-wood of various 
descriptions, so closely as totally to inter- 
cept the level beams of the sinking sun; in 
others they receded from each other. 
forming those long sweeping vistas, 
in the intricacy of which the eye de- 
lights to lose itself, while imagination con- 
siders them as the paths to yet wilder scenes 
of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of 
the sun shot a broken and discoloured light, 
that partially hung upon the shattered 
boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and 
there they illuminated in brilliant patches 
the portions of turf to which they made 
their way. A considerable open space, in 
the midst of this glade, seemed formerly to 
have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical 
superstition; for, on the summit of a hil- 
lock, so regular as to seem artificial, there 
still remained part of a circle of rough un- 
hewn stones, of large dimensions. Seven 
stood upright; the rest had been dislodged 
from their places, probably by the zeal of 
some convert to Christianity, and Jay, some 
prostrate near their former site, and others 
on the side of the hill. One large stone 
only had found its way to the bottom, and 
in stopping the course of a small brook, 
which glided smoothly round the foot of the 
eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble 
voice of murmur to the placid and €else- 
where silent streamlet. 


~The human figures which completed 
this landscape, were in number two, partak- 
ing, in their dress and appearance, of that 
wild and rustic character which belonged 
to the woodlands of the West. Riding of 
Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest 
of these men had a stern, savage,’ and wild 


aspect. His garment was of the simplest 
‘form i vel mee 


imag , being a close, t with 
sleeves, composed of the tanned skin of some 
animal, on which the hair had been origi- 
nally jeft, but which had been worn off in 
so many places, that it would thay 
*s tnat 
remained, to what creature the fur had be- 

- This primeval vestment reached 
from the throat to the knees, and. served at 


once all the usual purposes of body-clothing ; 


there was no wider opening at the collar, 
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other yellow. He was provided also with 
cap, having around it more than, one bell, 
about the ang, oh those attached to hawks, 
which jingled as he turned his head to one 
side or other, and as he seldom remained a 
minute in the same posture, the sound might 


be considered as incessant. Around the | 


edge of this cap was a stiff bandeau of 
leather, cut at the top into open work, re- 
sembling a coronet, while rolonged bag 
arose from within it, and and fell dowa on one 
shoulder like an old-fashioned night-cap, or 
@ jelly-bag, or the head-gear. of a modern 
hussar. It was ep cap that 
the bells, were attached ; which circumstance, 
pase as the sha of his head-dress, and 

his own halt cred ba ee ae © expression 
im out 


as belonging to the race = eo. clowns 
or jesters, maintained in the houses of the 
wealthy, to help away the tedium of those 
legavice hours which they were obliged to 
spend within doors. He bore, like his com- 
panion, a scrip, attached to his belt, but had 
race horn nor knife, being probably con- 


sidered, as belonging to a class. whom it is 
to.entrust with edge- 


entero apernny? these, MN was, equipped 


vit Farley of oe Bs ation ing that with 
is 


wonders upon 
mich sides eer uae 


The conversation of’ the swine-herd 
and: ya jester, both of whom are the 
serfs or bondmen of Cedric, whilst they 
are collecting their herd, in order to 
drive it home to Rotherwood, soon 
arongee an interest in the reader, not only 

for their own characters, but for those of 

several other {oe who are about 

to off byt re It is, however, broken 

the apearance of ofa eer caval- 

if barf spirit ¢ 

ay debe it of the jolly 

Prior, Aymer of Jorvapls Abbey, an 

Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a bold, warlike, 

and licentious of the order of 

Sed ae their retinues. 

these are Normans, and it appears 

that their object is to visit Cedric on their 
by Beince ack ent, pro- 

(Adie nrc at Ashby-de-la- 
Wager Ietween the 

respecting the 
ba igs applied 
= br 1 pron 
. ; td variety of perplex- 
from which they are at lent h re- 
; | from the Holy Land, 

arently familiar with the in 

rest, and- who finally 
erwood, where the 
2, rises before us 
plicity, that we 
oe our read 


; 
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_ Ip a hall, the height of which was great- 


ly disproportioned to its extreme length and 
width, a long oaken table, formed of planks 


hewn from the forest, and which had 
pon received any polish, stood ready 
prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the 
Saxon. The roof com of beams and 
_ gafters, had nothing to divide the apartment 
from the sky, excepting the planking and 
4 thatch; there was a huge fire-place at either 
end of the half, but as the chimnies were 
constructed in a very clumsy manner, at 
jeast as much of the smoke found its way 
into the apartment as escaped by the proper 
vent, “ The constant vapour which. this oc- 
casioned, had polished the rafters and beams 
of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them 
with a black varnish of soot. On the sides 
of the apartment hung implements of war 
and of the chace, and there were at each 
corner folding doors, which ,ave access to 
other parts of the extensive building. 

“¢ The other appointments of the mansion 
sartook of the rude simplicity of the Saxon 
1 fetid, hich Cedric piqued himself upon 
j intaining. The floor was composed of 
- earth mixed with lime, trodden into such a 
hard substance, as is often employed in floor- 
ing our modern barns. For about one quar- 
ter of the length of the apartment, the floor 
was raised by a step, and this space, which 
was called dais, was occupied only by 
the’ principal members of the family and 
Visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a 

table richly covered with scarlet cloth was 
: transversely.across the platform, from 
ihe middie of: which run the longer and 
ower board, at which the domestics and in- 

persons. fed, down towards the bottem 
he hall,. The whole resembled, the form 
of the letter T', or some of those ancient 
au ner-te bles, which, arranged on the same 
brinciple, may be still seen in the antique 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Mas- 
ave Chairs and settles of carved oak were 
laced.upon the dais, and over these seats 
mi the more elevated table was fastened a 
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and. from the. rain,, which in. some 
ae sound its way. through. the ill-con- 
ucted rool. 
“& Phe walls of this upper.end/of the hall, 
‘far as the dais extended, were covered 
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: introducing them to its “Inthe centre of the upper table, were 
—_ itaond ) placed two chairs more elevated than the rest, 


for the master and mistress of the family, 
who presided over the scene of hospitality, 
and from doing so derived their Saxon title 
of honour, which signifies ‘ the Dividers 
of Bread.’ 


‘To each of these chairs was added a 
foot-stool, curiously carved and inlaid with 
ivory, which mark of distinction was pecu- 
liar to them. One of these seats was at 
present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, 
though but in rank a thane, or, as the Nor- 
mans called him, a Franklin, felt, at the de- 
lay of his evening meal, an irritable impa- 
tience, which might have become an alder- 
man whether of ancient or of modern times, 


“‘ It appeared, indeed, from the counte- 
nance of this proprietor, that he was of a 
frank, but hasty and choleric temper. He 
was not above the middle stature, but broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully 
made, like one accustomed to endure the fa- 
tigue of war or of the chase; his face was 
broad, with large blue eyes, open and frank 
features, fine teeth, and a well formed head, 
altogether expressive of that sort of good 
humour which often lodges with a sudden 
and hasty temper. Pride and jealousy there 
was in his eye, for his life had been spent 
in asserting rights which were constantly 
liable to invasion ; and the. prompt, fiery, . 
and resolute disposition of the. man had 
been kept constantly upon the alert by the 
circumstances of his situation. His long 
yellow hair was equally divided upon the top 
of his head and upon his brow, and combed 
down on each side to the length of his 
shoulders; it had but littie tendency to grey, 
although Cedric was approaching to his‘six- 
tieth year. 

‘“* His, dress was a tunic of forest q 
furred at the throat and cuffs with what was 
called. minever; a. kind of far inferior. in 
quality to ermine, and formed, it is. believed, 
of the skin of the grey squirrel. This doublet 
hung unbuttoned over a close dress of scar- 
let which sate tight to his body; he had 
breeches of the same, but they did not reach 
lower than the lower part of the nigh, leav- 
ing the knee exposed. His feet had sandals 
of the same fashion with the 
of finer materials, and in the front 
gold upon his arms, and:a bread:collar of the 
same precious metal around his.neck. About 

belt, in 


; but 


pleted. the dress of the: » landholder 
when he chose ah glace . A short boar 
pong ver ad and bright steel: head, 

reclined against the his chair, 


which served him, when. he walked abroad, 
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for the purposes of a staff or of a weapon, 
as chance might require, 

“ Several domestics, whose dress held va- 
rious proportions betwixt the richness of 
their master’s, and the coarse and simple at- 
tire of Gurth the swine-herd, watched the 
looks and waited the commands of the Saxon 
dignitary.” 

We shall omit the description of the 
feast which is given to the Prior, and 
Brian de Bois Guilbert ; along with many 
other scenes which relate merely to the 
minutie of domestic habits, at the pe- 
riod to which they refer; because, in fact, 
the subjects themselves have,of late years, 
been so narrowly investigated, in the 
comments on the works of our early 
dramatists, and the illustration of our 
early chronicles, that to the inquiring 
ve they are already familiar ; and 
by the superficial one they may be deem- 
ed tediously minute. We shall, there- 
fore, pass on to a mach more important 
proyince of our author's skill, that is to 
say, his delineation of things of an im- 
perishable nature ; of those feelings and 
passions of the soul which constitute the 
essential part of the human character, 
and remain the same, however disguised 
they may appear in outward manifesta- 
tion, throughout every change of fashion 
aud of circumstance, The person we shall 
select as a specimen of our author's ex- 
quisite powers in this department, is 
Isaac, the Jew of York, in whom the 
treatment of his persecuted race, in the 
proud times of the Crusades, marked by 
a spirit of superstition and bloodshed in 
exact opposition to the character and 
ro of him, in whose name they 
were institnted, and the feelings of a sus- 
ceptible and persecuted soul, constrained 
at once to hide and to divert its feelings 
arent devotion to the pursuit of 


by 
ar all finely described. The ef- 


ects of his appe among an igno- 
rant and hitorene people are pour- 
trayed to the life, in the following pas- 
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the Abbot crossed themselves, with looks of 
pious horror, and the very heathen Saracens, 
(the swarthy attendants of Brian) as Isaac 
drew near them, curled up their whiskers 


with indignation, and laid their hands on © 


their poniards, as if ready to rid themselves 
by the most desperate means from the ap- 
prehended contamination of his nearer ap- 
proach. 

«While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the 
present society, like his people among the 
nations, looking in vain for welcome or rest- 
ing place, the pilgrim who sat by the chim- 
ney took compassion upon him, and re- 
signed his seat, saying briefly, ‘ Old man, 
my garments are dried, my hunger is ap- 
peased, thou art both wet and fasting.’ So 
saying, he gathered together and brought to 
a tlame, the decaying brands which lay scat- 
tered on the ample hearth ; took from the 
larger board a mess of pottage and seethed 
kid, placed it upon the small table at which 
he had himself supped, and without waiting 
the Jew’s thanks, went to the other side of 
the hall ;—whether from unwillingness to 
hold more close communication with the 
object of his benevolence, or from a wish to 
draw near to the upper end of the table, 
seemed uncertain.” 


This pilgrim, however, in whom the 
reader will soon recognise Ivanhoe, ex- 
tends his services to the Israelite, by in- 
forming him of a plot he had overheard 
between Bois-Guilbert and his followers, 
to plunder him, and finally procuring 
him a safe conduct to Sheffield. Isaac 
is not ungrateful for this act of kindness, 
doubly valuable from the rarity of its 
being performed by a Christian and a 
Crusader ; and accordingly gives Ivanhoe 
a scroll to the rich Jew, Kirgath Jairam, 
of Lombardy ; adding, by way of recom- 
mendation to his acquaintance, — 


*** He hath on sale six Milan harnesses, 
the worst would suit a crowned head—ten 
goodly steeds, the worst might mount a king, 
were he to do battle for his throne. Of 
these he will give thee thy choice, with 
every thing else that can furnish thee forth 
for the tournament: when it is over, thou 
wiltreturn them safely—unless thou shouldst 
have wherewith to pay their value to the 
owner.’ te 

**¢ But Isaac’ said the pilgrim, smiling, 
‘ dost thou know that in these sports, the 
arms and steed of the knight who is un- 
horsed are forfeit to his victor? Now I may 
: and so lose what I cannot 
replace or repay.” 
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away, when the palmer, in his turn, 
— held of his gaberdine. ‘Nay, but 
Isaac, thou knowest not all the risk. The 
steed may be slain, the armour injured+—for 
[ will spare neither horse nor man. Be- 
sides, those of thy tribe give nothing for 
nothing ; something must be paid for their 


iF —_—_ Se §t*eelU 


we The Jew twisted himself in his saddle, 
like a man in a fit of the cholic; but his 
better feelings predominated over those 
which were most familiar to him. I care 
not, he said, ‘1 care not—let me go. If 
there is damage, it will cost you nothing—if 
there is usage money, Kirgath Jairam will 


‘i forgive it for the sake of his kinsman Isaac. 
° Fare thee well!—Yet hark thee, good 
0 [| ° youth,’ said he, turning about, ‘ thrust thy- 
‘ self not too forward into this vain hurley 
re burley.—I speak not for endangering the 
d steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake 


of thine own life and limbs.’ 

«“¢ Gramercy for thy erry said se 
palmer, in smiling; ‘I will use thy 
courtesy frankly, and ee will go hard with 
me but I will requite it.’ ” 

Ivanhoe so far avails himself of the 
treasures of his new acquaintance, as to 
accept of him the loan of one of these 
goodly steeds and an appropriate suit of 
armour, which are exhibited at the tour- 
nament given by John; professedly in 
_ honour of the beauty of Rowena, but 
s in reality with a view to gain popularity, 
_ and concert measures for his usurpation 
| of the throne. ‘This tournament is de- 
| scribed with admirable spirit and exact- 
ts hess ; and is very artfully connected with 
a [the political events of that period, and 

the particular incidents of the romance 

itself. The Jew wishing to procure his 
eee asight of the splendid spectacle 

is involved in a dispute about places ; his 
claim to which, it may be supposed, is 
notvery readily admitted. Prince John, 
lowever, who is under the same kind of 
hligation to the Jew that great men in 
he present day continually owe to their 
ankers, insists upon his being admitted 
ite the Saxon gallery, a demand scorn- 
ally refused by Cedric, and yet more 
quently opposed by Wamba the jester, 
ho flourishes a shield of brawn which 
t has with him, between the Jew and 
‘seat to which he aspires. 
"Finding the abomination of his tribe 
losed to his very nose, while the jester, 
le ‘same time, flourished his wooden 
d above his head, the Jew recoiled, 
d his footing, and rolled down the 
b—an excellent jest to the spectators, 
etup a loud laughter, in which Prince 

id his attendants heartily joined: 
‘Deal me the prize; cousin Prince,’ said 
ba; *I have ished: my foe in 
with sword and shield,’ he added, 
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father,’ said Rebecca, ‘ in doing 
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brandishing the brawn in one hand and ‘the 
wooden sword in the other. 

‘* ¢ Who, and what art thou, noble cham- 
pion ?’ said Prince John, still laughing. 

“ ¢ A fool, by right of descent,’ answered 
the Jester; ‘ I am Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, who was the son of Weatherbrain, who 
was the son of an alderman.’ 

“¢ Make room for the Jew in front of the 
lower ring,’ said Prince John, not unwil- 
ling perhaps to seize an apology to desist 
from his original purpose ; ‘ to place the 
vanquished beside the victor were false he- 
raldry.’ 

«¢ « Knave upon fool were worse,’ answer- 
ed the Jester, ‘and Jew upon bacon worst 
of all.’ 

“ «Gramercy ! good fellow,’ cried Prince 
John, ‘ thou pleasest me—Here, Isaac, lend 
me a handful of byzants.’ 

**¢ As the Jew, stunned by the request, 
afraid to refuse, and unwilling to comply, 
fumbled in the furred bag which hung by 
his girdle, and was perhaps endeavouring to 
ascertain how few coins might pass fora 
handful, the Prince stooped from his jennet 
and settled Isaac’s doubts by snatching the 
pouch itself from his side; and flinging to 
Wamba a couple of the gold pieces which it 
contained, he pursued his career round the 
lists, leaving the Jew to the derision of those 
around him, and himself receiving as much 
applause from the spectators as if he had 
done some honest and honourable action.” 


The Jew, however, succeeds at last in 
gaining a station where, with his daugh- 
ter Rebecca, by far the most interesting 
female character in the work, he can see 
the different combatants,—and the di- 
vided state of his feelings between his 
fears for the personal safety of Ivanhoe, 
and his anxiety for his preservation of 
the property of the Jew of Leicester, 
which he has brought into the field with 
him, is thus characteristically described : 

£* ¢ Father Abraham !* said Isaac of York, 
when the first course was ran. betwixt the 
Templar and the Disinherited Knight,“ how 
fiercely that Gentile rides! Ah, the good 
horse that was brought all the long way from 
Barbary, he takes no more care of him than 
if he were a wild ass’s colt—and the noble 
armour, that was worth so many sequins to 
Joseph Pareira, ihe armourer of Milan, be- 
sides seventy in the hundred of profits, he 
cares for it as little as if he had it in 
the highways.’ 

« ¢ If he risks his own person and limbs, 
such a 
dreadful battle, he can scarce be expected 
to save his horse and armour,’ — 

« ¢ Child replied Isaac, somewhat heat- 
ed, * thou knowest not what thou kest 
salniameanehe Potent toed ok ut his’ 
horse and armour belong to—-Holy Jacob ! 
what was Iabout to ony tc Neveytacleee ft 
is a‘good youth—See Rebecca! see, he is 
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to go up to battle against the 
Philistine—Pray,.child—pray for the safety 
youth, and of the speedy horse, 
the rich armour.—God of my fathers ! 
in exclaimed, ‘ he hath conquered, 
uncircumcised Philistine hath fallen 
before his lance, even as Ogg the king of 
Bashan, and Sihon, king of the Amorites, fell 
before the sword of our fathers !—Surely he 
shall take their gold and their silyer, and 
their war-horses, and their armour of brass 
and of steel, fora prey and for a spoil.’ 
‘¢ The same anxiety did the worthy Jew 
display during every course that was run, 
failing to hazard a hasty calculation 
concerning the value of the horse and ar- 
mour which was forfeited to the champion 
upon each new success.” 


We will pass over the success of each 
day's tournament, and the exploits of 
Robin Hood and his “‘ merry men all,” 
to keep Isaac and his lovely daughter 
somewhat longer in our view. Ivanhoe 
having been severely wounded in the 
field, after being some time attended by 
Rebecca, who joins, to her other amiable 
and useful qualities, the knowledge com- 
mon at that time in her sex, of diseases, 
and treatment of wounds, is removed 
from Ashby by her father in a litter, 
when unfortunately the vigt oa party are 
made iar nearly at the same time 
with ric, Rowena, and Athelstane, 
by the Norman barons, Bois-Guilbert, 

ront-de-heuf, andde Bracy. The ob- 
ject of this surprise is to force Rowena 
to wed the latter knight; and Bois- 
Guilbert assails the noble minded Re- 
becca, while Front-de-Beuf, to whose 
castle the captives are carried, applies 
himself to extrort money by tortures 
from the Jew. The faithful Garth and 
Ww bing, meet Robin Hood and 


: 
i 






y 
are attached, in preference to the Nor- 
mans with their severe forest laws. 


The scene now to the brutal 
Front-de-Beuf'scastle, where the ruffan 
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to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, after the 
fashion of patriarchs and Heroes of the days 
of old, who set ‘us in these matters a whole. 
some example.’ | 

The yell which Isaac raised at this un- 
feeling communication made the Very vault 
to ring, and astounded the two Saracens so 
much that they let go their hold of the Jew. 


‘He availed himself of his enlargement to 


throw himself on the pavement, and clasp 
the knees of Front-de-Boeuf. 

* € Take all that you have asked,’ Said he 
‘ Sir knight—take ten times moré—reduce 
me to ruin and beggaty, if thou: wilt — 
nay, pierce me with thy poniard, broil me 
on that furnace—but spare my daughter, de- 
liver heft in safety and honour !—As thou 
art horn of woman, spate the honour of a 
helpless maiden—She is the image of my 
deceased Rachael, she is the last of six 
pledges of her love—Will you deprive a wi- 
dowed husband of his sole remaining com- 
fort?—-Will you reduce a father to wish 
that his only living child was laid beside 
her dead mother, in the tomb of our fa- 
thers ? 

“<« J would,’ said the Norman, somewhat 
relenting, ‘ that I had known of this before. 
Ithought your race had loved nothing save 
their money ? 

* «Think not so humbly of us,’ said 
Isaac, eager to improve the moment of ap- 
parent sympathy ; ‘ the hunted fox, the 
tortured wild-cat, loves its young—the de- 
ys and persecuted race of Abraham love 

ir children.” 

“ ¢ Be it so,’ said Front-de Beeuf; ‘1 will 
believe it in future, Isaac, for thy very sake. 
—But itaids us not now. I cannot help what 
has happened, or what is to follow; my word 
is passed to my comrade in arms, nor would 
I break it for ten Jews ard Jewesses to 


Bois-Guilbert’s booty ” 

“* ¢ There will, there must, exclaimed 
Isaac, wringing his hands in agony ; ‘ when 
did Templars breathe aught but cruelty to 
men and dishonour to women ?” 

“< Dog of an orga said Frorit-de- Beeul, 
rkiing eyes, and not sorry, perhaps, 
to'seige a pretext for working hinseit into 2 
passion, ‘ blasp hot the Holy Order of 
the Temple of Zion, but take thought in- 
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which, however 3 sat, he now 
it impossible. to brille, ¢ L will pay 
silver penny will | 


er is delivered to 
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by paternal affection; ‘do thy 
dearer to me & thousand times than those 
limbs which thy cruelty threatens. No silver 
will I give thee, unless I were to pour it 
molten down thy avaricious throat;—no not 
a'‘silver peony will I give thee, Nazarene, 
were it to save thee from the deep damna- 
tion thy whole life has merited! Take my 
jife if thou wilt, and say, the Jew, amidst 
bis’ tortures, knew how to disaypoint the 
Christian.’ 

« «We shall see that,’ said Front-de- 
Beeuf, ‘ for by the blessed rood, which is the 
abomination of thy accursed tribe, thou 
shalt.feel the extremities of fire and steel.— 
Strip him, slaves,and chain him down upon 
the bars.’ 


“In spite of the feeble struggles of the 
old man, the Saracens had already torn 
from him his upper garment, and were pro- 
ceeding fotally to disrobe him, when the 
sound of a bugle twice winded without the 
castle, penetrated even to the recesses of the 

: n, and immediately after, voices were 
heard calling for Sir Reginald Front-de- 
> Beof. Unwilling to be found engaged in 
| ‘his hellish occupation, the savage baron 
> gave the slaves a signal to restore Isaac’s 

garment, and quitted the dungeon with his 


This bugle, it is scarcely necessary to 

, is sounded by Robin Hood and his 
wers, aided by a knight in black 
armour, who had before mysteriously ap- 
p in defence of Ivanhoe, and who 
, ‘to be no other than Richard him- 


‘gelf.. It is, perhaps, owing to the stron 
Bile wttln the dow oo his Guaghace 
‘inspire in our hearts, that we find the 
rege of Torquilstone, which succeeds 
the aecount or their personal dangers, 
es rhat on pee Certain re that we 
rere Vv whenit was fairly raised, 

and ong fae at liberty to bilog: the 
ehar »Rebeeca once more on the 
e cannot stay to dwell upon 
_Mh¢ beautiful picture of her humble and 
‘Hopeless love for Ivanhoe, as we must 

ceed to describe the fatal effects of her 
attractions upon Bois-Guilbert, who 
ay, and whose 
witchcraf 
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she may implore to maintain her inno- 


worst. My daughter is my flesh and blood, cence. 


** € Damsel,’ says the prior, ‘ if the pity 
I feel for thee arise from any practice thine 
evil arts have made on me, great is thy 
guilt But I rather judge it the kiuder 
feelings of nature which grieves that so 
goodly a form should be a vessel of perdi- 
tion. Repent, my daughter—confess thy 
witchcrafts—turn thee from thine evil faith 
—embrace this holy emblem, and all shall 
yet be well with thee here and here- 
after. In some sisterhood of the strictest 
order, shalt thou have time for prayer and 
fitting penance, and that repentance not to 
be repented of. This do and live—what has 
the law of Moses done for thee that thou 
shouldst die for it” 

“ « It was the law of my fathers,’ said Re- 
becca, * it was delivered in thunders and in 
storms upon the mountain of Sinai in cloud 
and in fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye 
believe—it is, you say, recalled, but so my 
teachers have not taught me.’ 

** « Let our chaplain,’ said Reaumanoir, 
} stand forth, and tell this obstinate infi- 

Pay 

“. Forgive the interruption,’ said R«bec- 
ca, meekly ; ‘I am a maiden, unskilled to 
dispute for my, religion, but I can die for it, 
if it be God's will. Let me pray your an- 
swer to my demand of a champion.’ 

‘- € Give me her glove,’ said Beaymanoir. 
* This is, indeed,’ he continued, as he looked 
at the flimsy texture and slender fingers 
‘aalight and frail gage for a purpose so 
deadly—Seest thou, Rebecca, as this thin 
and light glove of thine is to one of our 
heavy steel gauntiets, so is thy cause to that 
of the Temple, for it is our Order which 
thou hast defied.” 

** * Cast my innocence into the scale,’ an- 
swered Rebecca, ‘ and the glove of silk shall 
outweigh the glove of iron.’ 

** «Then thou dost persist in thy refusal 
to.confess thy guilt, and in that bold chal- 
lenge which thou hast made?” 


- ~“* 1 do persist, noble sir,’ answered Re- 


_ their cruelty upon her; sparing neither for 


becca. : 
*« € So be it then, in the name of Heaven,’ 


_ said the grand master ; ‘ and may God shew 


the right!” _ | 
Bois-Guilbert is appointed champion 
for the accusation, and three days limit- 
ed:for the production of a warrior ow be- 
half of the unhappy Rebecea. She sends 
a to acquaint her father with 
her condition, and bid him carry the 
news to Ivanhoe. It is impossible not to 


_ be affected with the passionate exclama- 
_ tion of the aged pareut. 


“¢ She liveth, but, it is as Daniel, who 
Belteshazzar, even when within 


, 
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her youth nor. her comely favour.’ O' sh 
Vou. X11. as 
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was as a crown of green palms to my grey 
locks ; and she must wither in a night, like 
the gourd of Jonah.—Child of my love !— 
child of my old age !—oh, Rebecca, daughter 
of Rachel! the darkness of the shadow of 
death hath encompassed thee.’” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Ivanhoe undertakes the cause of the in- 
jured damsel, and that the result is as the 
reader would wish itto be. It is accom- 
plished, however, in a manner somewhat 
new, and which perhaps gains, in moral 
effect, what it may subtract from the 
personal eclat of the ‘hero. 

Ivanhoe is still weak with his wound, 
and badly mounted, when he enters the 
lists as the champion of Rebecca. 

«« The trumpets sounded, and the knights 
charged each other in full career, The 
wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider went down, as all had ex- 
pected, before the well aimed lance and vi- 
gorous steed of the Templar. This issue of 
the combat all had expected; but although 
the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, 
touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, tliat cham- 
pion, to the astonishment of all who beheld 
it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and 
fell in the lists. 

‘* Jvyanhoe, extricating himself from his 
fallen horse, was soon on foot, hastening to 
mend his fortune with his sword; but his 
antagonist arose not. Wilirid, placing his 
foot on his breast, and the sword’s point to 
his throat, commanded him to yield him, or 
die on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

«* Slay him not, Sir Knight, cried the 
Grand Master, “ unshriven and unabsolved 
kill not body and soul. We allow him van- 
quished.’ 

** He descended into the lists, and com- 
manded them to unhelm the conquered 
champion. His eyes were closed—the dark 
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red flash was still on his brow. As they 
looked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened—but they were fixed and glazed. 
The flush passed from his brow, and gave 
way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed 
by the lance of his enemy, he had died a 
victim to the violence of his own contending 
ion,’ 

‘‘ This is indeed the judgment of God, 
said the Grand Master, looking upwards— 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua !” 

We will not lengthen our remarks on 
this work, which concludes with the mar- 
riage of Ivanhoe and Rowena, the re. 
ception of the outlaws into royal favour, 
and the departure of Isaac and Rebecca 
into Spain, by giving any further inform- 
ation respecting the plot; as we consider 
that by so doing, however we might sa- 
tisfy the immediate curiosity of our 
readers, we should rob them of a much 
greater treat which they will find in un- 
ravelling it for themselves. We therefore 
dismiss the volumes with an opinion 
that they partake still more strongly of 
the characteristics of the Tales of My 


Landlord than of Waverly, and that if F 


they excite somewhat less inferest than 
their predecessors, it will. be found to be 
owing chiefly to the field itself, which 
the author has chosen for the peculiar 
developement of his genius, becoming 
somewhat sterile under so quick a suc- 
cession of heavy crops; we use the epi- 
thet in its most favourable application, in 
an agricultural sense; nor shall we re- 
gret his materials being drawn within a 
narrower compass, if it induce him to 
retrench some of his delineations of 
minor and inanimate objects, and bestow 
his principal attention upon the varieties 
of the human character. 
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OxrorD, Dec. 11.—The following sub- 
mee Mee roposed for the Chancellor’s 
; for the ensuing year, viz. For Latin 
Verses, Newtoni Systen 
Essay, The inflvence of the Drama.—- For 
@ Latin Essay, Quenam fuerit Concilii Am- 
phictyonici Constitutio, et quam vim in tuen- 
dis Gracie Libertatibus et in Populorum 
Moribus formandis habuerit ?---The first of 
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Gentlemen University ve not 
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Matriculation—The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. , ; 
CamBraipes,—On Monday, Nov. 29th, 
the Graduates of this. university, accord- 
ing to a notice that had been issued, held 
their second public meeting, with a view to 
form a Society for Philosophical Communi- 
cation ; when the Rev. W. Farish, B. D. 
Jacksonian Professor, being called to the 
chair, Dr. E. D. Clatke brought up the re- 
port of the committée appointed to construct 
the regulations of the society. These regule- 
tions were then severally: moved by theC halt- 
man and passed.[t was resolved thatthe Soc! 
ety bear the name of the Cambridge | hi/0s- 
















teal Society : and that it. beinstituted for 

ihe p se of promoting scientific enqu' 
4 llitating the communication 
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Treasurer, two Secretaries, Ordinary. and 
Honorary Members. A council is also ap- 
pointed, consistung of. the above-mentioned 
officers,and seven ordinary members. Im- 
| mediately after the institution of the society, 
> apwards of one -hundred Graduates of the 
wniversity were admitted as members ; and 
the officers and council for the present year 
were elected. 

His Royal Highness the Chancellor of the 
University has accepted the office of Patron 
of-the above Society, and has presented the 
Institution witha munificent testimony of 
his approbation. - Sore 
' The two Representatives in Parliment for 
the university have also become Life Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected of 
ficers of the Cambridge Philosophical Soci- 
ety ;—President, Rev. W. Farish, Magd. 
Coll. Jacksonian Professor.——Vice-prest- 
dent, J. Haviland, M. D. St. John’s, Regius 
Prof. of Physic.- Secretaries, Rev. A Sedg- 
wick, M. A. Trin. Woodwardian Prof. Rev. 
S. Lee, M. A. Queen’s Coll. Professor of 
Arabic.--- Treasurer, Rev. B. Bridge, B.; D. 
Fellow of Pet. Coll. 

The following is the subject of the. Nor- 

risian Prize Essay for the present year :--- 
_ & Shew from a review of the civil, moral, 
and religious state of mankind at the time 
when Christ came into the world, how far 
the reception which his religion met with, is 
@ proof of its Divine origin.” 
. New Mineral Springs.—Several very va- 
_ _Iuable chalybeate springs having been lately 
_ discovered in the neighbourhood of Harrow- 
gate, we subjoin an analysis of the consti- 
tuent parts of the two principal wells. 

The one at Thorp Archis beautifully si- 
tnated upon the banks of the river Wharfe, 
between Tadcaster and Wetherby, and at 
nearly an equal distance from Leeds, Har- 
towgate, and York. When recently drawn 

the pump, the water has a clear spark- 

ing appearance, but on standing a short 
time, becomes slightly turbid. It has a dis- 
Mnct saline taste, and the wine gallon con- 
tains, muriate of soda, 562-000; muriate 
of lime, 12°25; muriate of magnesia, 7-25 ; 
hate of iron, 1-75; silica, 0:75. The 
Pous contents are: carbonic acid, 10°56 
cinches ; azotic gas, 6-00. 
~The likley Fountain lies on the south side 
‘tthe Wharfe, upon the road between York 
and Lancaster and about six miles from Otley. 
he wine gallon was found to contain, mu- 
Tiate of lime, 6-50 grains ; muriate of mag- 
ia, 3°00. Its gaseous contents were, car- 
e Acid gas, 12°60 cubic inches; atmo- 
spheric air, 5-40—total, 18-00. 

" Borealis.—The re-a nce of 
phenomenon in England, after so long 
‘interval, pgh ete) a cesemurame, share 

tention in the phical world. On 

“the 17th of October, it was seen in 

§ parts of the island, from the metro- 
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the fact appears to have escaped general at- 
tention, wo noticed from several obser- 
vatories near London.* 

Tempering of Glass.—An ingenious and 
simple mode of annealing this hitherto brit- 
tle material has lately been adopted by the 
chemists. It consists in immersing the ves- 
sel in cold water, gradually heated to the 
boiling point, and suffered to remain till 
cold, when it will be fit for use. Should the 
glass be exposed to a higher temperature 
than that of boiling water, it will be neces- 
sary to immerse it in oil. 

Improved Mode of Preparing Animal 
Food.—A new mode has been proposed by 
Dr. Thornton of putting animals to death 
without pain, from which the meat looks 
better, tastes better, keeps better, and salts 
better. These desiderata are effected by 
means of fixed air. 

Comets.—It is now ascertained that one 
and the same comet returned to our system 
in 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
appears that it never ranges beyond the orbit 
of Jupiter. Its short period of little more 
than 34 years, and its mean distance from 
the sun, which is not much greater than 
twice that of the earth, connect it ina parti- 
cular manner with that part of the system in 
which we are placed: of course it crosses 
the orbit of the earth more than sixty times 
in the course of a century. 

According to the calculation of M. Olbers, 
of Bremen, afier a lapse of 83,000 years, 
a comet will approach to the earth in the 
same proximity as the moon ; after 4,000,000 
years it will approach to the distance of 
7,700 geographical miles; and then, if its 
attraction equals that of the earth, the 
waters of the.ocean will be elevated 13,000 
feet, and cause a second deluge. After 
220,000,00U years, it will clash with the 
earth. 

Conreyance of Sound.—The following 
curious and highly important fact connected 
with the physiology of the ear, has lately 
been published by Mr. Swan, of Lincoln. 
When the ears are-stopped, and a watch is 
brought in contact with any part of the 
hread; face, teeth, or neck; or if a. stick, 
water, &c. be interposed between any of these 
parts and the watch, the sound will be heard 
as well as when the ears are open. 

That this provision of nature has been 
useful to deaf people, the following case, 
which may be found in Haller’s Prezlec- 
tiones Academicz, will prove:—‘ Musicus 
fuit in aula, ex morbo factus surdaster, pre- 
hendebat vestibulum mordicus, et tum om- 
nino chelyn exarte, pulsabat.”” 

It is extremely probable that this inge- 
nious suggestion if attended to by the fa- 


_ The best accounts thathave been hither- 
to published of this singular aérial phepo- 
menon are to be found in Deltona Meteor- 
ological Essays, and Mairan, sur }'Aurore 
Boreale. 4to. Paris, 1754, 
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culty, and aided by proper instruments to 
increase the effect of sound, would be found 
of considerable importance to those suffer- 
ing under temporary deafness; but it must 
be observed that where the disease is in the 
nerve, no good can be derived from it. 

Chivalric Prize —A gentleman, of Hun- 
gary, has proposed a chivalric prize, for the 
solution of an interesting question relative 
to history and statistics ; and one that is ex- 
tremely important, as it regards the public 
laws of that country. The question is as 
follows:—* To what degree, and in what 
way, do the Hungarian nobility participate 
ia the public burthens?” The memoirs are 
to be received, written in the national lan- 

uage of Hungary ( Magyaric), in Latin, 
German, or French. The chivalric prize 
consists, first, of a saddle-horse, four years 
old; second, a Damascus sabre, with a sil- 
ver sheath: third, a flat gold ring, to serve 
as an armorial seal; fourth, a ring consist- 
ing of a diamond, set round with brilliants, 
to signify that real nobility ought, by a bril- 
lianey of manners, to surpass the inferior 
classes of the people, as the diamond out- 
shines all other precious stones. 

Enormous Bird.—Mr. Henderson has 
discovered, in New Siberia, the claws of a 
bird measuring each a yard in length; and 
the Yaknts assured him, they had frequently, 
in their hunting excursions, met with skele- 
tons, and even feathers, of this bird, the 
quills of which were large enough to admit 
@ man’s arm. 

Worm in a Horse’s Eye—Dr. William 
Scott, of Madras, has extracted a worm from 
the aqueous humour of a horse’s eye, to 
which he gave the name of Ascaris pelluci- 
dus. 
Calton Hill.—It would appear from ob- 
servations containéd in the second Number 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
that this hill is principally composed of feld- 
spar and augite, and that like similar rocks 
in India, it contains carbonaceous matter, 
not, itis true, in the form of diamond, but 
in a state nearly approaching to it. 

Perpetual light of Adalia.—On the east- 
ern coastof Lycia and the western shore of 
the Gulf of ‘Adalia, a tlame called yanar is 


seen to issue from an opening, about three 
feet in » in the side of a mountain, 
and in ing the mouth of an 


é resembling 
oven. Captain Beaufort of the royal navy, 
when this part of the coast of Ka- 
ramania, the spot. This mountain, 
like that of Cuchivano, is calcareous, being 
posed of crumbling serpentine’ rock, 
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were scarcely discoleured ; and trees, brush- 


wood, and weeds, grew close to this little | 


crater, if so it might be called. 

La Perouse.—T he Bourdelais ship of dis- 
covery has, afier a voyage of three years 
and a half, arrived at Bourdeaux. This 
ship has traversed the’ Pacific Ocean, and 
collected at the Sandwich Islands some inte- 


resting accounts respecting the fate of the _ q 
unfortunate La Perouse and his companions, __ 


which will probably be soon published. 

Afont Blanc.—lt would appear from the 
observations of Brochant, that this colossus, 
hitherto considered as a mass of granite, 
contains not a bed of that rock, but is com- 
posed of a mineral aggregate, belonging to 
the mica formation. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


To prevent Mildew in Wheat.—Salt one 
part, water eight parts. With this mixture 
sprinkle the diseased corn. Where the corn 
is sown in drills, this may be done with a 
watering-pot; hut the best and most expe- 
ditious mode is with a flat brush, such as 
white-washers use, having a tin collar made 
water-tight round the bottom, to prevent the 
mixture dropping down the operator’s arm, 
and running to waste. Theoperator having 
a pail of salt and water in one hand, and 
dipping the brush into the mixture with the 
other, makes his regular casts, as when 
sowing corn broad-cast; in this way he will 
readily get over ten acres inthe day. About 
two hogsheads will do ore acre : wherever 
the mixture touches, in three or four days 
the mildew will disuppear, and upon those 
parts that escape, the sprinkling must be 
re A 
Advantages of Gypsum as a Manure.— 
The advantages arise from growing upon 
land exhausted by tillage, and requiring rest, 
seeds laid down with saintfoin or lucern, 
producing from two to three tons per acre 
of hay, when the soil, without such aid, 
would not produce one ton per acre; and if 
gypsum be sown upon clover designed to be 
ploughed up for wheat, that crop is general- 
ly found benefitted in the proportion of three 
and a half, or threeto four the excess ; and 
on one occasion, a field of seventeen acres 
that had been gypsumed on clover, produced 
an excess of near four and a half, through- 
out the crop. 

All soils that are naturally dry will take 
gypsum, butits effect appears to be wonder- 
fully increased and more certain, if the 
ground is previously dressed with a chalking 
‘of from 30 to 60 cart loads of that material 
per acre, and this will be perceived, though 
the land has been chalked twenty or thirty 
years before. ‘ 

Amongst the literary curiosities recently 


imported into this country, are’ several co- 


pies of the most splendid typographic and 
eee oy work hitherto published 2 
Paris. It consists of four volumés, grand 
folie, and is entitled Jes Hindous’ This i- 
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dicates its object, which is that of giving at 
ence @ description and representation of 
the country, manners and customs, costume, 

$c, of that extraordinary people. We un- 
- derstand thatthe only 100 remaining copies 
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Mr. Curtis will commence his winter 
course of Lectures on the Anatomy, Phvy- 
siology, and Pathology of the Ear early this 
month. A clinical lecture will be given dur- 





mard, of the academy of Inscriptions and 


then merit, as its natural consequence. They 
observe that the Theatre Francais, in the 


ing the course on the most important cases 
3 | ofthis interesting publication are about to be that occur at the Royal Dispensary, in which 
. of at Brussels by way of lottery. Mr. C. will adduce some observations on 
d = Madame Solvyns, the author’s wife, having the medical treatment of deaf and duaib 
- — _ yisited the metropolis for the purpose of children. 
© | 7 making the necessary arrangements con- 
*, | | nected with it here. 
. FOREIGN VARIETIES. 
> i FRANCE. ‘ship between this and the former national 
‘ : ian Numerals Explained.—M.Jo- theatre. They anticipate emulation; and 


Belles Lettres, has published a “ Notice on 


the Numerical Signs of the Ancient Egyp- 
| tians,” which is preceded by the plan of a 


; . work, intitled; “ Observations and New Re- 
1 | searches on Hieroglyphics, accompanied 
a by a Methodical Arrangement of the Nu- 


merical Signs. In this performance the 
author explains the figures employed by the 
Egyptians, to express all the numbers from 
one to ten thousand. Should this prove to 
be correct, we may yet indulge the hope of 
further discoveries in this abstruse science. 





‘ __ ‘These papers have already been readin the 
e | Sittings of that learned body of which the 
n | author is a member. 

1 Provincial Exhibition of Products of In- 
t _. 4ustry, Eoreur—The society of sciences, 


arts, and agriculture of the department of 
the Eure, has issued a fresh appeal to the 
manufacturers and workmen established in 
the department, and invites them to send to 
the prefecture before April 20th, 1820, spe- 
cimens of the various articles produced by 
their workmanship; the society intends to 
adjadge a medal of honour, by way of en- 
couragement, to whoever in the judgment of 
a jury to be named by the society, shall have 
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i, — Sent the most laudable and beneficial pro- 
c=. 

| Inthe public sitting of 1821, the society 
- & will adjudge a gold medal, value 300fr. to 





that mechanist, settled in the department, 
Who shall have executed the handsomest and 
most correct measurer of time. 
~ Ih 1820, the socicty will present a gold 
medal, value 200fr. to the anthor of the 
best historical description of the great ac- 
tions which have taken place in the depart- 
ent, from Philip Augustus to Henri IV. in- 
ausive; at the same time pointing out those 
fofuments and authorities which relate to 


























a a sur way of recording such monuments, 
wing the remembrance of them to 
1g generations. 






Another National Theatre—A second 
eaire Francais was opened at Paris Sep- 

er 30th, in the beautiful hall of the 
on. The literati of that capital indulge 
miseives in the expectation of great ad- 
ges to the drama from a liberal rival-. 









Rue de Richelieu, seldom represented in one 
year more than a single new tragedy, and 
two new comedies: in so much that the 
dramatic fertility of French writers was ren- 
dered null, and the sources of their glory 
were closed against them. The new theatre 
will demand new pieces, and the more the 
better. It will also afford new opportuni- 
ties for fresh actors; and of course for that 
spirit of intrigue and of party which is the 
delight of French idlers, and petits maitres. 
The decorations of this hall are spoken of 
as extremely satisfactory to spectators. The 
first new tragedy given at this theatre, the 
Sicilian Vespers, has obtained high popu- 
larity in Paris. The author is M. Casimir 
de Lavigne, a young man, in his twenty- 
seventh year only. 
GERMANY. 

Illumination by means of Electrie Light. 
—Professor Meinacke, of Halle, has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant illumina- 
tion by means of electric light, and with the 
aid of an artificial air inclosed in glass tubes. 
As the electric sparks propagate themselves 
to infinity, the Professor thinks it ‘will be 
possible to light up a whole city with a single 
electrifying machine; and ata very trifling 
expense, by the adoption and probable im- 
provement of the apparatus he has already 
invented. 

Books, Bookselling, Booksellers. — Un- 
doubtedly, the books of mere luxury which 
have issued from the British press within a 
few years past, have been uncommonly nu- 
merous and costly. In the gefting up of 
such works expense seems to have been set 
at defiance; and the public, especially fo- 
reigners, are led to suppose that they must 
afford enormous profits to those who under- 
take them. Leaving that question doubtful, 
it is beyond denial that they absorb vast ca- 
pitals, which might be employed in editing 
works of greater advantage to the public at 
large; and the Germans have Jately alluded 
to the state of “ the trade” of their own 
country, as compared with that which they 
infer from the appearance of these splendid 
British productions among them. = — 
As the subject presents some points of cu- 
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riosity as well es of information, we have 
thought it our duty to set an account of it 
belore our readers. The Germans observe 
that the new publications of their country 
succeed each other with a rapidity that 
leaves no capitals of sufficient power at li- 
berty to be diverted to objects so expensive. 
It is supposed, that the number of works, as 
well new as reprinted, including music, maps, 
&c. which annually appears in the countries 
where the German language is cultivated, 
cannot be fewer than three thousand. It is 
well known that the central point of these 
publications is the fair of Leipsick, where, 
twice a year, the booksellers of Germany, 
and not of Germany only, but also of Rus- 
sia; Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, meet 
each other in orjer to exchange the works 
they have respectively printed, so that the 
new publication of one bookseller becomes, 
as it were, the joint property of the whole 
fraternity. Each of them, as a matter of 
course, prefers paying for what he pur- 
chases of the works of others, by remitting 
copies of works published by himself: his 
e vours, therefore, are directed to the 
acquisition of books which may be no less 
suitable to the booksellers of the smaller 
towns, than to those who are themselves men 
of wealth, and who reside in the most opu- 
lent capitals. This practice of barter re- 
lieves thém all from the necessity of paying 
in cash any thing more than the balance of 
their accounts, when the whole is made out 
and adjusted. Now this would not be at all 
remy to those who among the three 
undred and twenty, or three hundred and 
thirty booksellers who carry the articles 
they have produced to the fair at Leipsick, 
should have employed their care and capitals 
on the publication of one or two articles of 
luxury, which could hope to find acceptance 
among not so many as one in ten of their 
brethren, while they themselves would be 
obliged to pay cash for the works announced 
by others, wever, though this prevents 
the majority of booksellers from directing 
their attention to works of superior elegance, 
yet it does not hinder the great houses, such 
as those of Cotta, at Stutgard, and at Tubin- 
gen, from producing laboured editions of 
best German authors The works of 
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vails, are published in Germany, at the ex- 


pence of the author, or by subscription, or | — 
under the patronage of government. Among | — 


this number is the work of M. d’Aiton, 
at Wiemar, entitled Natur-Geschichte des 
Pferdes, Natural History of the Horse, in 
two volumes, folio. The impression, the 
paper, the engravings, the interest of the 
subject, the pains bestowed on the whole, 


assign to this work a conspicuous station in | 


the noblest library. The first volame, that 
treats on the animal, and the divers races 
and breeds, is adorned with twenty-six 


plates ; the whole of which (except two), | 


are from original drawings, and their execu- 
tion is so perfect, that they may serve as 
urnamental subjects for apartments. The 


second volume treats on the anatomy of the | 
horse; and the engravings which accom. | — 
pany it are mostly repetitions of the platesex- | _— 
ecuted by the English artist, Mr. Stubb. 


The author has written his work as well for 


the gentleman amateur, as for the man of | — 


learning. The first may find gratification 
for his favourite study, the other may disco- 
ver many new views, the results of long ex- 
perience. The author is at the same time 
the draughtsman and the engraver. 

Another work, that may also be ranked 
among books of luxury, has appeared from 
the house of Wilmans, at Frankfort, under 
the title of Views of Frankfort. The suc- 
cess of this well-executed undertaking has 
determined the editor to a similar enter- 
prise, of which the three other free cities 
are the subjects, Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. He sent, about the end of last 
year, the eminent draughtsman, M. Radt, to 
take views from the principal points; and 
he has engaged three distinguished literati, 
Messrs. Draescke, at Bremen; Hubbe, at 
Hamburgh ; and Zietz, at Lubeck, to add to 
the views of these cities an historical and 
topographical account of them. 

Here we must hint to our readers a cau- 
tion on the subject of works pirated from 
valued editions, at Carlsruhe. The book- 
sellers of that town have long engaged in 
the disgraceful speculation of pirating the 
best German works ; and they even cla:m!! 
as their privilege. ‘This traffic is so scal- 
dalous, that the government ought to inves- 
tigate the abuse; and relieve the country 
from an imputation so degrading. _ 

AUSTRIA. 
Kienna.— Exhibition of Products of /"- 
dustry. —The Corporation of Arts and 
Trades of this city, has received an ordet 


cuted in a more common style, and more to assemble the productions of their indus- 
suitably for purchasers of ing fortunes. try, for the paral of forming an exhibition 
The same may be said of the editions of the , of them, without delay. This is the first 
works of Klopstock, ham of Wieland, time that such an attempt to attract public 
“as notice, and to excite a spirit of patriotism )) 

S, : a measure so well calculated to fulfil the! 

; intention, has been in this city— 





the capital of the Austrian dominions. 20 
the centre of resort of strangers from ve"! 
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Instruction for the Blind.— There are 
reckoned in the states of the Austrian em- 
pire, thirly-stx thousand! persons, who 
were either born blind, or have become 
blind in early infancy. Yet, is it only since 
1805 that these afflicted individuals have 
been the object of an institution at Vienna, 
intended to diminish the calamities incident 
to their condition, and to render them in 
some degree useful to themselves and to 
society, by affording them such instruction 
as they may be capable of. As this unfor- 
tunate class is but too numerous in all na- 
tions, and in our own among them, whatever 
js intended for their benefit concerns us, as 
men, and as Britons. We therefore very 
readily desire the attention of our readers 
who interest themselves in this branch of 
benevolence, to a work published at Vienna 
by J. W. Klein, director of the Imperial 
Institution for the blind, entitled Theory of 
the Manner of Teachiny Blind Persons ; 
with six engravings. The author has the 
satisfaction to announce great success at- 
tending his endeavours. The pupils of this 
institution are divided into three classes. 


One portion of them is wholly maintained 


by the state: a second portion, whose pa- 
‘rents are poor, is supported by the bene- 
volence of private individuals; and the: 
third part, being children of parents better 
able to protect them, pay for superior edu- 
cation,and greater advantages. The course 
of instruction continues six years; and the 
progress of this instruction is the subject 
of M. Klein's performance. It may well be 
supposed, that where objects of compassion 
are somumerous, the experience of the di- 
rector of a public institution, cannot but be 
extensive and instructive. 
‘. DENMARK. 
_ The commission nominated by his Ma- 
jesty to examine the utility of the Lancaste- 
Man system, having terminated its labours, 
‘President has given in a report of the 
result to the Chancery, which will receive 
ine king’s orders on this important sub‘ect. 
ifere is some reason to fear that some of 
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Me Danish clergy have opposed the new 


thod of instruction: this is at least the 
ofexplaining why the three bishops 
hg a part of the commission, have 
i to establish schools for trying the 
em before the adoption of a defi- 


&. “oe olution. The opinion of the pub- 


ic, and even that of his Majesty, appears to 


‘b@s0 much in favour of the new method, 


ponents despair of heing able to 
wished-for plan, if they cannot 
ifime, and thus multiply the difficultieg 
obstacles, which may, in their opinion, 
B® successfully opposed to its execution. On 
te 21st of August the Lancasterian school 
venhagen contained 162 scholars. 

+ Lancaster’s system, paradoxical as 
‘tact may appear, has met with fewer ob- 
eee if pein ‘than in the north of Eu- 
rs decree of Ferdinand, having 
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authorized the establishment of a central 
school at Madrid, and one of ease in every 
commune throughout the kingdom. The 
Minister of Justice and seven grandees of 
Spain, are charged with the exclusive direc- 
tion of the whole. It being expressly or- 
dered that neither the tribunals, nor civil or 
religious corporations, which, according to 
the ancient laws of Spain, superintended 
public education, shall interfere with the 
new system. 

Similar and still more energetic measures 
have been resorted to by the authorities lelt 
to administer the affairs of Portugal, where 
schools of mutual instruction are established 
in all the corps of the army and throughout 
the marine forces. At the beginning of Oc- 
tober, 1818, there were fifty-five Lancaste- 
rian schools open in this country; these 
were frequented by 3,843 scholars, of whom 
1,891 belonged to the army, whie 1,952 
were composed of tradesmen’s children, 
&c.; of these, 367 had completed their stu- 
dies, and sixty of them being soldiers, were 
promoted to the rank of non-commissioned 
officers. The accounts subsequently re- 
ceived, describe the condition of the schools, 
and progress of the pupils in the most flat- 
tering terms of approbation. 

Those cursory notices of a system origi- 
nating in the United Kingdom, and which 
has already began to produce such salutary 
effects, cannot close in a more appropriate 
manner, than by citing the report of M. 
Boucher, director of the school lately 
opened in the military prison of Montaigne, 
in France. Besides their rapid advance in 
acquiring the first rudiments of education, 
he states that a total change has taken 
place in the conduct and character of his 
pupils, who have all arrived at the age of 
manhood, In less than thirty lessons seve- 
ral soldiers, who had no previous knowledge 
of their letters, now read tolerably well. 
One, named Poussard, who had been con- 
demned to death for insubordination, but 
whose punishment was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, fulfils the duty of mo- 
nitor with a degree of ardour and intelligence 
that merits every praise. Another prisoner, 
under almost similar circumstances, and 
who could not read or write when the 
school was opened, could do both three 
weeks after its establishment ! 


BAVARIA. 


Jesuits depicted by themselves.—When 
the Jesuits were expelled from certain places, 
they were not able to destroy, or to carry 
away with them, or to secrete, all the corre- 
spondence which their archives contained, 
Advantage has been taken of such omissions 
by M. de Lang, who has lately published 
the History of the Jesuits in Bavaria; a 
very curious and interesting work enriched 
with many notices. extracted from the pub- 
lic archives, which were under the author’s 
care, and ‘from the correspondence of the 
fathers of the society. Certainly the au- 
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of carbon and 


€8 Proceedings of Philosophical Societies. 


thenticity of such a compilation must be 
admitted by the most incredulous ;—always 
excepting the Jesuits themselves, who on 
this, as on all occasions, will avail themselves 
of their faverite maxim—we must dislin- 
yuish ! 

Horace in Hebrew ! Credat Judeus ! 
Me Colchus, et, qui dissimulat metum 
Marc cohortis, Dacus et ultimi 

Noscent Geloni: me peritus 
Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 

So sung Horace; and thought he had ex- 
hausted all the geography, together with all 
the languages of the world. Had he lived 
in our day, be might have added to his list 
of rivers the Wolga and the Don, the Che- 
sapcak and the Oronoko ; and to his list of 
languages the Russian and the German, the 
Spanish, the French, and the English, with 
a long ef cetera, and yet, after all, he would 
never have stumbled on the singular honour 
which his works have now received, and 
which it is our duty to record. M. Benedict 
Schott, aulic counsellor of the Grand Duke 
of Darmstadt, has translated the Odes of 
Horace into the HEBREW LANGUAGE! and 
proposes to publish them under the title of 
Igroth-Horatius. Those philologists who 
have inspected the copy, speak of it. with 
applauge; but, whether it be equal or supe- 
rior to Asaph the seer, and David the king, 
eur deponent sayeth not, This curious 
work will be published by the bookseller 
Lucius of Brunswick. 
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GREECE. 
Additional Patronage of Literature — 
The reigning prince of Wallachia, Aley- 
ander Soutzos, who is a Greek by birth, 
desirous of distinguishing his patriotism by 
actions, and especially by promoting of let. 
ters and civilization, has determined to send 
to the most eminent schools of Europe 
several young Greeks, who may there finish 
their studies at his expense ; and then re. 
turn home to give their native country the 
advantage of the knowledge they have ac. 
quired. 


A plan is also in forwardness for the esta. | 


blishment of a grand college at Adrianople. 
}t has been patronized with zeal by Baron 
George Sakellarios, one of the richest Greek 
merchants settled in the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria. The Baron is a na- 
tive of Adrianople, and having opened the 





ae 


list by a liberal subscription, he has excited 
the emulation of his compatriots, to whom | | 


he has written in strong terms on the sub. | — 
ject. The Archbishop of Adrianople, M., | — 


Proios, native of Chios, a man of great 


learning, and who Jong resided at Paris, has | ; 


employed all his patriotic eloquence in be- 
half of this college: and a person unknown 
has bequeathed a landed estate valued a 
1000/7. By such means, in the first instance, 


the Greeks are endeavouring to deliver 4 


-themselves from that state of degradation 
in which they have been so long enthralled. 


-_--_-_-------— ero ee 


PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

_ On Nov. 4, this Society recommenced its 
sittings; when the Croonian lecture, by Sir 
E. Home, was begua. It was entitled— 
“« & Further Investigation of the component 
Parts of the Blood.” At the conclusion of 
which the Bakerian lecture, by Mr. Brande, 
was commenced : “ On the Composition and 
Analysis of the Inflammable Gaseous Com- 
pounds. resulting from the destructive Dis- 
tillation of Coal and Qil, with some Re- 
marks on their relative heating and illumi- 
In the first part of this lecture, the author 
‘to show that no other‘com pound 





oil, The general 


‘from oil, 


of secondary formation ; viz. that they re- 
sult from the mutual action of the first form- 


ed gases at high temperatures. Thus 4 [| / 
peculiar compound of hydrogen and carbon [ 


Was stated to be formed by passing pure ole- 
fiant gas through a tube containing red-iot 
charcoal. This substance was similar to tar 


in appearance, but possessed the properties 


ofaresin. Soalso by the mutual action of 


sulphuretted and carburetted bydrogen, su- F 
pra of carbon was stated to be formed. F 
n 


this part of the lecture some new modes 
of analyzing gaseous mixtures were pointed 
out. | 

In the second section, comparative expe- 
riments were detailed on the illuminating 
and heating pewer of from coal and 
were, that the i- 
luminating powers of olefiant, oil, and coal 


that the ratio of their heating power 
is wong Agroge! Mt that more heat is pro- 


*s, are to one another nearly as 3, 2, aud F 
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The lecture was concluded by some com- 
parative exper iments on the properties of 
eebied solar lights. The light pro- 
duced er gases,even when concentrated so 
as to produce a sensible degree of heat, 
was found to occasion no change in the co- 
jour of muriate of silver, nor upon a mixture 
of chlorine and hydrogen gases, while, on 
the other hand, the concentrated brilliant 
light emitted from charcoal when submitted 
to galvanic action, not only speedily affected 
e muriate of silver, but readily caused the 
above gaseous mixtyre to unite, sometimes 
silently, and often with explosion. The con- 
centrated light of the moon, like that from 
the gases, did not affect cither of these tests. 
The author, in conclusion, remarked, that 
having found the photometer of Mr. Leslie 
ineffectaa! in these experiments, he employ- 
edone filled with the vapour of ether (re- 
newable from a column of that fluid), and 
which he found more delicate. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Friday December 10th, being the An- 
niversary of the Foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, a'General Assembly of 
the Academicians was held at their apart- 
ments in Somerset House, when the fol- 
lowing distribution of Premiums took place, 
viz. -— 

To Mr. Joseph Severn, for the best His- 
torical Picture, the Gold Medal, and the 
Wat ba rses of the Presidents Reynolds and 

handsomely bound and inscribed. 
To Mr. oe Gott, for the best Histori- 
_ in sculpture, the Gold Medal, 
Cin of Reynolds and West. 
To Mr. oun, Smirke, for the best Archi- 
tectural Design the Gold Medal, and the 
Discourses of Reynolds and West. 
"fo Mr. Matthew Shepperson, for the 
est Copy made in the ‘School of Painting, 
ilver Medal, and the Lectures of the 
' Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 
fo Mr. Colin Smith, for a Copy made in 
School, the silver Medal. 
To Mr Edwards, for the best 
Drawing of an accademy Figure, the Silver 







Medal, and the Lectures of Barry,Opie, and 


‘To Mr, William Behnes, for the best Mo- 
ofan n Academy Figure the Silver Me- 
oe Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
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Hilton, and J. Ward, Esquires. 


ence connected with it, have be 


uM: re William Harris, for the best Ar- 
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chitecturalDrawing, from a Public building, 
the Silver Medal, aud the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. John Graham, for the best drar- 
ing from the Antique, the Silver Medal, aad 
the Lectures of Opie and Fuyseli. 

To Mr. Willtam Watts, for a Drawing 
from the Antique, the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. Robert Bull Hughes, for the best 
Model from the Antique, the Silver Medal, 
and the Lectures of Opie and Fuseli. 

The Keeper addressed some observations 
to the Students on the present state of Art 
in its different branches, as it appears from 
the specimens offered to the Academy, with 
an intimation in what light the Candidates 
ought to consider the award of Premivma. 

The General Assembly then proceeded to 
elect the oficers for the ensuing year, when 

Bensaman West. Esq. was unanimously 
re-chosen President. 

New Council—VW. Hilton R. Smirke, J. 

Farrimgton, and G. Dance, Esquires. Qid 
Council—F. Chantrey, J. M. W. Turner. 
J. Soane, and C. Rossi, Esquires. 
* Visitors in the Life Academy—New List 
—W. Hilton, W. Mulready, R. Smirke, 
and H. Thompson Esquires. Old List—1. 
Stothard, J. Flaxman, I’, Chantry, H. How- 
ard, and R. Westmacott, Esquires. 

Visitors in the Painting School—New 
List—Sir W. Beechy, A. W. Callcott, W. 
Old: List 
—W. Owen, T. Phillips, R. Smirke, and J. 
Jackson, Esquires. 

Auditors re-elected G. Dance and J. Par- 
rington, Esquires. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

One of the Jacksonian prizes for the year 
1818 not having been awarded, the college 
has proposed . two gestions for 1820, wie. 
“Diseases of the skin” and “ Diseases of 
the Rectum.” 

‘ “ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
CORNWALL. 

The state of comparative maturity to 
which this Society has now arrived,. affords 
less interesting matter for remark than du- 
ring its early progress. . The communica- 
tions on geology and the branches of sci- 
en nume- 
rous and valuable, and they will shortly be 
presented to the public as part of the second 
volume of the we s trananetions: 
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: ANTIQUITIES. 
tution of Views of the Celebrated ie, 
Pola, in Istria. By Thomas 
Allason, architect. Royal Fol. 31. Ase. half 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of William, Lord Russell, with some 
nt of the Times: in which he lived. 
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By Lord John Russell. With a Portrait. 
Second Edition. -2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell. By the Editor 
of “ Madame du Deffand’s Letters.” 2nd 
edit. 8yvo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of 

Sir John Falstaff. By Maurice Morgann, 


This isa reprint of a small volume which we read, 
we believe, some twelve or fifteen years back. 
We sinecrely hope that the bookseller will find his 
account in thus republishing this excellent Essay, 
whith seoms to have so long slumbered upon the 
shelf, and probably contracted dust of some two 
or three inches in thickness. We can only say, 
that its merits are infinitely superior to half of the 
ephemeral volumes which issue from the counters 
of fashionable dilettanti booksellers, and who by 
their puffing connexions bolster their small wares 
up into reputation and a sale. We have to apolo- 
gisze to the reader for this short digression. Reve- 
non} a nos moutons. Tliis Essay somewhat too 
long, atid occasionally too tedious, we candidly 
confess, is beyond all compare the best dissertation 
upon him who has been styled by our great critic 
and moralist, as the “ unimitated and unimitable 
Falstaff,” that we have ever seon, The character 
of the “ fat knight” is justly appreciated by the 
@eceased author, and happily illustrated by conti- 
pual reference to the passages of Shakspeare him- 
éelf. We thiuk the book admirably ingenious, but 
cannot concer in all the author's hypothéses. Ia 
fact, there is one grand fault which pervades the 
work, the original sin of the whole Essay 1s this— 
that its main scope is to prove that the generality 

beeun mistaken io their precon- 
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that obstruct the progress of the Htalian scholar, 
and for which no remedies are to be found in the 
most elaborate Dictiovaries or Grammars. 

Having examined the various specimens brought 
forward by Mr. S, to redeem hia pledge, we cen 
tainly think he has done so very effectually, as vo 
one will be apt to censure the judicious selection 
he has made, from the most celebrated writers of 
Italy ; the only object of critical research in this 
volume 4s the mode of rendering the passages into 
English, a portion to which we have not failed di. 
secting our attention, and we feel happy in being 
able to add, that the translator hasdone very amp'e 
justice to his text, with the exception of a few 
sentences in the introduction, wherein his versioy 
is occasionally either too literal, or not exactly ac. 
cordant with the sense of his original. But this 
fault seems to have been carefully avoided through. 
out the remainder of the volume, which will, we 
have no doubt, prove @ valuable present to te 
students of Italian literature. 


_ A New Dictionary of Classical Quota- 
tions, on an improved Plan : accompanied 


by corresponding Paraphrases, or Transla- . 


tions. From the works of celebrated Bri- 
tish Poets, By the late F. W. Blagdon, au- 
thor of the French Interpreter, &c. &c, 
Boards, 9s. foolscap 8vo, pp. 348. 


From a ‘‘ note,” appended to the Preface, we 
learn “ that this is the work which the late Mr. 
Blagdon gave notice of his intention to publish ia 
the auturhn of the year 1611, a prospectus and 
specimen of which were then extensively circu. 
lated ;” but that in consequence of a continually 
increasing decline of health, he found its comple- 
tion impracticable, We are told, however, that, 
“ since Mr, Blagdon's death, the MS. has been eare- 
fully revised; and” that “it has received such 
corrections, and additions, as, it is presumed, must 
render it still more to the intelligent 
reader.”—We further lyarn, fromthe Preface, that 
Mr. Blagdon formed the plan of this work many 
years ago, for his own private reference, in aid of 
his literary pursuits; but. that he had ‘no intention 
of laying it before the public, till, as the matter 
gradually increased, he became convinced thats 
great advantage would result from its circulation. 
—The volume is ‘handsomely printed ; and, from 
the maoner in which the selections have 
been niade, it is likely, we tink, go command an 


exteusivegale, = . 
pisrory. 


_ An. Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Knowledge in England, from the Conversivn 
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The Exile: a0 Historical Memoir. 12mo. 
to 60 LAW 


~ On the Administration of Criminal Justice 
in England, and on the Spirit of the British 
. By M.Cottin. 8vo. 
Commentaries on the tase of Rasiand, 
in the Order, and comprising the 
ora of the Commentaries of 
Substance of th 8vo. 21s, 
MEDICINE. 
Elements of Medical Logic, illustrated by 
Proofs and Examples, including a 
so aa of the Evidence respecting the 
Contagious Nature of the Yellow Fever. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, bart. Physician to the 
om Reset, &c. 8vo. 7s. 
An Essay on Phrenology ; 7 an Enquiry 
{nto the Principles and Utility of the System 
of Doetors and Spu » and into 


the Objections made agains it By George 
Coombe. Bro. 1%s, 
. MISCELLANEOUS. 


nerica and the British Colonies. 
me Kings, jun. 


. The es professes to contain an abstract of 
most useful information relative to the 
States of America, and the British Colonies 
of Canada, the Cape of Good Hore, New South 
binge and Van Dieman’s Island, exhibiting at 
the comparative advantages and disad- 
each of the above countries offers for emi- 
the whole being collected from the most 
recent publications. 
foregoing concise analysis of Mr. K ’s 
we, need scarcely add, that it is very well 
to the present moment, when, amongst 
suggested by political economists for 
ig the pressure of the times, none is more 
than emigration, Let us hope that the 
system already begun on so liberal a plan by Go- 
vernment, will be steadily pursued ; and that, in 
of trade continuing stagnant fer some 
longer, British industry may be enabled to 
in the fertile, but uncultivated, regions 
at eure. calopien, rather than be forced to seek 
} existence in the remote wilds of North 


eet the author of this useful compilation 
does not lay claim to any merit for his undertak- 
fing, yet, it is but justice to add, that he has per- 
‘omea the task with considerable perspicuity and 
nod; producing a work, which, if not an 
as least, be a most useful com- 
who are disposed to swell the 
By H. W. C 


). F, ra ole te Dr, Radelide’s Tes Travel- 
Felloy {td University of Oxford. 


| have ly been overwhelmed with various 
as fe ea accounts of ‘continestal 
wes by : and sentimental tourists, both 
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le, We have had multiplied dis- 





France, Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, 
and the author might heve added Portagsl,” a 
tract of country embracing, in a physical point of 
view, the fairest portion of Europe, and eminently 
pre-eminent for its moral and intellectual energies. 
We think, and we believe Mr. Carter agrees with 
us, that in many essential particulars, and espe> 
cially the treatment of insanity, that the hospitals 
of the continent ate superior to our own: we of 
course always, except from this remark, our insti+ 
tution at York, which, to the best of our recol- 
Jection, is managed by the Society of Friends. Wea 
particularly admire the pure native anglicism of 
Mr. Carter's style, his simplicity and even severity 
of diction, his absolute poverty of tinsel and me- 
retricious ornament, and his evident contempt 
of the srr enaara of Aristophanes, 
There is also an amiadility about him which 
we cannot too much commend, and. whenever 
he has occasion to speak in « censorial man- 
ner, it is always done with a tone of mildness and 
charity, and he appears to be eninently endowed 
with that extensive tolerance for— 


“ Fears of the brave and follies of the wise,” 


—~a tolerance which can only flow from a benevro- 
lent mind, and a large acquaintance with, and 
long observation of humen life. We sincerely con- 
gratulate our Alma Mater, that she ranks among 
her sons such a man as Mr Carter, and two such 
able travelling fellows as Dr. Macmichael and the 
former gentleman. 


POETRY. 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve. A Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century. In two Cantos, 


This tale opens with an highly poetical and ani- 
mated description of the “ good city” of Paris and 
its environs. The subject of the poem is as our 
readers will guess, an account of the atrocious mas* 
sacre of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s eve, 
but we cannot, for want of room, give an analysis 
of it. There is some respectable peetry in this ap- 
pareatly maiden production, and we would wil- 
lingly select the beautiful lines descriptive of the 
personal charms of the heroine, as no unfavourable 
specimen of the author's manner, but we are sorry 
that our limits preclade us. - 


Reform ; a Dialogue. 
Lorenzo ;, or the Tale of Rede 


Pope’s Essay on Man and 
translated into Po 


jon, 


essiah ; 
rtuguese Verse, by his 


“Excellency the Viscount de Sao. Lourenco 


with Voluminous Annotations in Eight Lan- 
guages’, and splendid Embellishments, in- 
cluding a full length Likeness of Alexander 
Pope, from an original picture, never be- 
fore engraved. 4to. 3 vols. 6l. 6s. 

Common Sense: @ Satirical Poem, in 


Two Parts, with Notes. 4s. 
Cathluna: a Tale, i in Five Parts. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s: 


The Tribute of a Friend to the } ta 
of Walter Darby, late of St. John’s 


Cobre. By T. Bayley, St. Mary Hall 
A Sicilian Story, with de M 
thor of Dramatis oems. Sgt Coe oe 


author of 


My 
ie 
3 


2 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Thoughts t My Country, by Ahala. 2s. 

Radical Reform, in Five Dialogues. 3d. 

An Appeal to Magistrates, Churchwar- 
dens, Overseers, and the Public in general, 
on various Important Subjects. By Ami- 
eus. fs. 

The Monthly Reflector: the Efforts of 
Atheists, Infidels, Materialists, Radicals, and 
Unitarians, to enlighten and improve Man- 
kind, er and appreciated : in Letters 
to a Nobleman. By an Eye-witness. T'o 
be completed in Seven Numbers. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. each. 

An Appeal frourthe Judgments of Great 
Britain, respecting the United States of 
America. Part I. containing an Historical 
Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Co- 
lonies, and Strictures upon the Culumnies 
of the British Writers. By Robert Walsh, 
jun. esq. 8vo. 16s. 

A Detailed Statement of the Case of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 8vo. 
és 


An Authentic Narrative of the Events of 
the Westminster Election which commenced 
February 15 and closed March 8d, 1819. 
vo. 12s, 

A Letter to the Opposition in both Houses, 
on the sub‘ect of their Parliamentary Duties 
at this awful moment. By the Rev. Lionel 
Thos. Berguer, late of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, 8yo. Is. 

A Supplicatory Letter to Lord Viscount 
retease h,K.S. By John C. Hobhcuse, 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of England, 
wpon the present Critical Conjuncture of 
Affairs, 8yo. 2s. | 

Bentham’s Radical Reform Bill; with 
Extracts from the Reasons. Svo. 4s. 

A Second Letter to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. _ By the Rev. L. T. Ber- 
gees, | late of St. Mary Hali, Oxtord. 8vo. 

s. 6d, : 
Common Sense: an Appeal to the Mid- 
die and Lower Classes of the People of 
‘England, on the subject of Parliamentary 
rm. Bya Reformer. 8vo. Is. 
A Letter to the House of Commons on 
the Causes of and the proper Remedies for 
the t Difficulties and Discontents of 
the British Empire. By Godirey Higgins, 
esq. : - & gy oy : 
rit ch ry Me Ch 
Court ¢ mmon uy 
on the 6th of December, on the Five Bils 
ment, 8vo.. Is, 
the. t Hon. Viscount Sid- 
he ulty of the Times. By 
nam, . Rector of Lincoln 
8vo. 
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Sav, I, 


Inquest on the body of Jolin Lees: incled- 
ing the legal Arguments and various Decix 
sions of the Coroner. Taken m_Short- 












Pe 





hand, and edited by Joseph A. Dowling, — 


esq. Witha plan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

: The Cure for Pauperism; or, the Ancient 
Standards of Value compared with the Ar. 
tificial Standards created by the Paper Cur- 
rency. By Thomas Breughton, esq. 2s. 


The State of the Poor and’ Working a 


Classes Considered: with Practical Plans 
for Improving their Condition in Society, 
and superseding the present System of Com- 
pulsory Assessment. By William Davis 
Bayly, of the Inner Temple. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cussions, with an Exposure of the Fallacy 
of the Sinking Fund. By A. H. Chambers, 
banker. S8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The New Viewsof Mr. Owen, of Lanark, 
impartially Examined. By Henry Grey 
Macnab, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Supplement to the Remarks on the Na- 
ture and Operation of Money, &c. with 
Proposals for the Adoption of a complctely 
New System of Money, calculated to secure 
at all times a nearly invariable standard of 
value, and at once to restore the British 
Empire to a state of unrivalled prosperity. 
By John Rooke. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to Proprietors of Real Property: 
suggesting a Plan to Counteract the rapid 
Increase of Pauperism, by removing sone 
Defects in Banks for Savings, and preveut- 
ing early and improvident Marriages, By 
Isaac Sewell, Halstead. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of 
the Public Debt of the United Kingdom: 
the fourth edition, with Supplemertary Ob- 
servations, by Richard Heathfield, gent. 
Svo. 2s. , 

RURAL ECONOMY, 


Practical Hints on Domestic Rural Eco- 
nomy, relating particularly to the Utility, 
Formation, and Management of Kitchen 
and Fruit Gardens and Orchards; arranged 
in Sections, as proposed by the Hon, the 
Board of Agriculture, with Notes. §vo. 
7s. 6d. 3 

SCIENCE. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
By W. Whevwell, M. A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. 1. containing 
Statics and part of Dynamics. 8vo. 15s. 

A Claim -to the Invention of the Tube 
Sight, for giving greater effect to the Fire 
of Artillery, more particulariy ot Sea; as 
submitted to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, Oct. 4, 1813: with further 
illustrations Tative remarks 00 
the Tube Sight, as lately récommended by 
nae Congreve. By Archibald Dut. 

A Commentary on the Systems which 
have been advanced for explaining the P!s- 
netary Motions. By James Burney, ¢*4 
R.N. and S.F.R. 8. 2s. .6d. 
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‘Time's Telescope for 1820; or a Com- 
en rerectt the Almanack. 12mo. 9s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Historical Epitome of the Old and New 
Testaments, in which the Events are ar- 
ranged according to Chronological Order. 
Bya Member of the Church of England. 


If infidelity and scepticism have abounded in 
our day, and caused considerable injury to the 
moral and religious principles of the lower orders 
of society, it must at the same time be conceded 
that “ good” has arisen out of “ evil.” Our reason 
for this opinion is, that the unblushing athcism of 
the preseut times has aroused a spirit of enquiry 
into the truth of the doctrines of Christiauity and 
truth, like gold, which, the more it is rubbed the 
more brilliant it becomes, hus from the furnace of 
free investigation come forth the more pure and the 
more refined—magna est veritas et prevalebit. 
The doctrines of the Old and New Testament 
have been again sifted and examined, and their 
unquestionable veracity has been triumphantly 
proved, if pot to a mathematical, at Jeast to a 
moral. denionstration. The present volume owes 
its publicity to the peculiar spirit of the age, and is 
avowetlly the production of a layman of the church 
of England. Weare glad of this for more reasons 
than one: we shal’, ‘however, ouly trouble our 
readers with the following observation: When 
priests wiite in defence of auy creed, it matters 
not which, their zealous efforts are generally look- 
ed upon by the great mass of mankind with a jea- 
lous and a jaundiced eye, for they think that there 
is such a thivg as priestcraft as well as kingcraft, 
and deem their pious endeavours as merely the 
means of exalting and supporting the itterests of 
their péspective orders, and exclaim, “ great is the 
Diana of the Ephesians,” On this account, and 
this alone, we have long thought, and still think, 
ps exections made ia favour of Christianity 

men as Pascal, Locke, Newton, and 

Basle, a3 more successful and beneficial to the 
€ of feligion then all the learned and pious 
labours of the “ judicious” Hookers, the “ vener- 
able” Bedes and the Taylors, Warburtons and 
Horsleys of Jater times. But to our “ Lay Mem- 
ber.) The bock itself is ushered in by a modest 
end neatly written preface, which briefly details 
ject of iis publication, It makes no preten- 
. ‘any Originality; it is,in short, what it 
es to be, a. compilation of the principal his- 
rice occurrences of the Holy Scriptures, chrono- 
ieally arranged. We think we pay the author 
‘This book a very high compliment, when we say 
the pearls are skilfully strung, and that he 
wished the string by which the flowers are 
er. We strovgly recommend this anal y- 
> sacred volumes to our presiders over 
and private seminaries as an excellent in- 
On to the study of the Bible, and which 
ereeeusly placed in the hands of their 


















Address occasioned by the Trial of 
hard Carlile : delivered at Worship- 
: ir pel. By John Evans, L.L. D. 


d to publicly bear his testimony to the 
e doctrines of the Gospel. This dis. 
uly and sensibly written; it makes no 


8 tote which®a are only base 
id and superficial personages, The 


VII. 8vo. 
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object of the address is to defend the Moly Scrip- 
tures, and gives a brief but satisfactory account of 
the various occurrences of our Saviour’s life, from 
the time ot his birth to his cracifixion by the man- 
date of the Roman goveraor of Judea. Upon the 
whole itis worthy of the notice of the believers ia 
Christianity. 

A Vindication of-our authorized Transla- 
tion and Translators of the Bible, and of 
preceding English Versions authoritively 
commended to the notice of those Transla- 
tors: occasioned by certain objections made 
by Mr. John Bellamy, imhisJate translation 
of the Book of Genesis, and by Sir James 
Bland Burgess, in his Reasons in favour of 

a New Translation of the Scriptures. By 
the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 


A Commentary on the Psalms, called 
Psalms of Degrees: in which, among many 
other valuable Discourses on Individual, 
Household, and Civil Affairs, the Scriptural 
Doctrine respecting the divinely instituted 
and fionourable Estate of Matrimony is ex- 
plained and defended, against the Popish 
Perversion of Enforced Celibacy, Monastic 
Vows, Orders, &c. &c. By that memorable 
Champion of the Reformation, Martin Lu- 
ther. To which is prefixed an’ Account of 
the English Monasteries, and of their Sup- 
pression by Acts passed through both Houses 
of Parliament during the reign of Henry 
10s. 6d. boards. 


The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life, 
By the Rev. C. Benson, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 

Plain Proof to the Poor that the Bible is 
the Word of God: with some Advice suited 
to the present Times. By Thomas Gaborte, 
M.A. 3d. 


_ A Catechism of the Truth of Christianity, 
and the Divine Inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament, designed more particularly for young 
persos. 3s. 

Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox, ocea- 
sioned by his Sermon on the Duties of 
Christians towards Deists; and by his Re- 
marks on the Prosecution of Mr. Carlile. 
By an Inquirer. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

How to do Good to Many; or, the Public 


Good is the Christian’s Life. By Richard 
Baxter. 23. 6d. 
The Age of Christian’ Reason, being a 


complete Refutation of the Theological and 
Political Principles of Paine, Volney, and 
the whole ‘class of political Atheists. By 


Thomas heat, ton, esq 


Doctrinal, xperimental, and Practical 
Thoughts on that Sanctification which is ef- 
fected by the instrumentality of the Gospel, 
through the Divine Influence of the Holy 
Spirit. By the Rev. Thos. Young, Minister 
of Zion Chapel, Margate. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church 
Shmicts Bok Pekin the late mpi ee Stil- 

A Worcester, 
and formerly of Merton Merton College, Oxford ; ; 
with portrait. 8ve. 14s. 

The State of the Country: a Sermon 
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By J. W. Cunningham, M.A. vicar of Har- 
row. Is. 6d. 

An Attempt to Show that the Education 
of wo d nga Seopa, and be th = Pro- 

of , an e leading 
eee of their Reckoration ; in a Sermon 
preached at the Visitation of the Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, Mey 14, 1819. By J. 
Nicholson, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Necessity and Advantages of an Ha- 
bitual Intercourse with the Deity : . a “ot 
morn at the Collegiate Church o 
Sidhe By George Henry Law, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 6d. 

Passing Events Correspondent with An- 
cient P ies: a Sermon preached in the 
parish Church of Ashford, in Kent, Oct. 31, 
1819, hy the Rev. John Nance. 1s. 6d. 

The Substance of Three Sermons, preach- 
ed by George Faithfull, in Mr. Kemp’s Cha- 
pel, Brighton. 8vo. 


An Original Hi ¥ of the City of Glou- 

n Ori istory ity 

ee es ae from new 
5 incloding also the Original Pa- 
Jate Ralph Bigland, esq. Garter 

este atArms. By the Rev. Tho- 
= Fédepatin, Ml. 2: 4to. 3]. 3s. 

satel as, Snur Rae cea 

An Historical and Descriptive View of the 

Parishes of Monkwearmouth and Bishop- 
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wearmouth, and the Port and Borough of 
Sunderland. By George Garbut. With 5 
engravings and a plan. 8vo. 16s. 

A General History of the Louriae of York, 
Part Il. By Thotwes Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A, Viear of Whalley, and Rec- 
tor of Heysham, in Lancashire. 2. 2s. 

Warwict:shire delineated : being a concise 
Historical and Topographical Description 
of that interesting Ponty. By Francis 
Smith. With a Map of the County and 
Plates. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

J. N. Brewer's Picture of England ; or 
Historical and Descriptive Delineations of 
the mest curious Works of Nature and Art 
in each County: illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 11, 49, 

A Description 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man. By J. 


Macculloch, M.D. F. LS. 2vols. $¥0. with . 


a volume of illustrative Engravings in 4to. 
31. 3s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Traveller’s Fire Side; a series of | 


Papers on Switzerland, the Alps, &c. By 
Samuel Miller Waring. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 


An Abridgement of the most Popular 


Modern Vo: and Travels, in Europe: 
illustrated by many Views and Maps. By 
the Rey. T, Clark, i2mo, 8s. 


( 
USEFUL ARTS, 


NEW INVENTIONS. ; 
New invented Chain Pump.—Mr. Tyer 
for Posy =o has lately obtained @ patent 
provement of considerable 
the’ contraction of chain pumps. 


import- 


oeene ae 
rest, . ipal improvement in the 


' pumps consists in the 
use of a peculiarly constructed spur- 

Unpaid Te asc tefl 

le Be pesnnes 

ademy of Sciences, 
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is so contrived that by-means of a pedal the 
performer may play either with the double 
or single octaves at his 

weaae erecta iteeahin: fot ved instrus 


snciple d : 
suring the pressure of the atmosphere 
its effect in compressing a column of wid 


mon air. For this purpose-are employed § 


an elastic fluid cet alates bot ips from air 


at ag Pa er 
ce en Sp Pe aed up- 
“eg ere by the 

—_ a the aus shih is in some 
measure exposed. aged prs used, is 
an unctuous peg Ps ee coloured with 
"tube with double babe ma ete 
fitted to a com- 

mon thermometer, — 


n instrument of ex- 


es Atmore has also recently 
r. Adie, composed 


by of a 


a Shy chery scart ne 


0 phragmites, vand fitted like a 
‘lower end end of ‘@ thermometer 
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the atmosphere. The inventor 
er . to form ened eee hy- 
grometers, by emplo ing a slip of this mem- 
brane, and suaig extremities to the 
end of a lever, something like the small 
ket thermometers. Mr, Adie says, that 
in sensibility, this membrane exceeds any 
he ever met with. 
mechanist, + ain Be Michel, en 
Offenbach, has invented a very simple 
ond compact machine, by the aid of which 
rivers may be crossed, and even the sea at- 
tempted, without any danger of sinking. 
It is nearly five feet in diameter, when un- 
folded. An opening of about thirteen inches 
in the centre is destined to receive the tra- 
veller, When dismounted, this apparatus 
is easily transported from place to place, 
for its entire weight scarcely exceeds five 
pounds. inventor has made a number 
of experiments on the Rhine, all of whieh 
have been crowned with entire success. He 
can make the machine move forward, or 
otherwise, at pleasure, and without any 
great exertion. In order more fully to 


, 8 Butistead, is the inventor ofan in- 
 strument, that is Jikely to create much inte~ 
fest in the musical world. It renders the 
_ tones of the harmonica, clarinet, horn, 
 hantbey, and the bow of a violin. The 


Se enees ee sally iff 
‘ : peneenon by a current of air. Its 


SRE 


‘which was stretched across the ri 
fom two trees. On the hawser 
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were then placed two small rollers, to the 
hooks of which was bu a flexible 
chair (which Mr. 'T. calls chetise eolatite ), 
in this a man quickly pat himself, and was 
presently and safely conveyed actoss to the 
opposite shore. The chair was hauled’ 


back empty, and soon afterwards another 
man was conveyed across. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Specification of the Patent granted to Wit- 
LiAM RoBInson, of Saffron Walden, Es- 
sex, Surveyor and Builder ; for certain 
new or improved Apparatus, to be at- 
tached to all sorts of Doors and Door- 
Jambs and Hanging-Stiles, for the pur- 
pose of preventing, when shut, the ad- 
mission of external Air into Rooms, 
Apartments, or other Places. Dated 
March 23, 1819. 


My said invention is applicable to every 
kind of door, for the purpose of stop- 
ping out cold currents of air from pat- 
lours, drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, halls, 
passages, bed-rooms, Be. &c. and for stop- 
ping out sotnd, smoke, steam, dust, foul 
air, and floating vapours from without; so 
contrived as to admit, whén required, any 
quantity of air in an instant by a simple 
movement with the thumb and finger ; 
rooms having this invention will be miore 
équally heated throughout with a saving of 
nearly half the fuel. On the lower part of 
the door is fixed the patent slider, made of 
thin wood or iron japanned. When the 
door is shut ‘th 8 


u the door ini floor. 

~ ott fly ane weanartn ied | 
ges atid top of the door, when done, 

‘a filthy mean appearanne, spoils the 
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»and never answers the purpose in- 
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orders a screen of some kind to be placed at 
bis back, to protect him from the piercing 
current, If these matters could be fairly 
examined and discussed without prejudice, 
1 think it would be found that many of the 
disorders attenJant on the human frame, in 
acountry like England, where the weather 
varies from heat to cold many times in a day, 
originate from the effects of cold currents 
of air in narrow streams issuing from doors, 
windows, wainscoting, skirting-boards, &c. 
at the time we are sitting by the fire-side ; 
should any doubts be entertained on this 
subject, let any person hold a lighted candle 
on a windy day to the edges of the door, and 
also atthe bottom next the floor, and at the 
key-hole in a room where a good fire is 
kept, and he will find that the flame will be 
nearly extinguished. It therefore can hardly 
be denied, that the most robust constitution 
would be affected by such currents, and it 
it is to be feared that those of more tender 
habits often meet a premature death from 
the same cause. These considerations have 
induced the Pateatee to try various methods 
for the exclusion of cold air at door-ways, 
and the greatest difliculty was found by the 
shrinking and swelling of the wood, both of 
the door and its jambs; they being some- 
times so much swelied as to render it diffi- 
cult to be opened, without the aid of a car- 
penter to reduce the wood by his plane; 
when at another time the same door would 
nk in width, as to leave a 
the edges and the 
; Viewing it in this. light, it .was 
clearly evident that any thing, applied to 
the asvec-erees would be entirely useless. 
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‘ Canvas, Linen. and Cloth, durahle, pli. ’ 
able, free from cracking, and Water. | 
proof; and also for preserving every | 

kind and description of Wood from Hind | 


(Jan. 1, 





or Weather, whether applied to Ships, | 


Houses, or Manufactories ; and for ail 


purposes where Paint, Varnish, or Tar, | 


are used forihe purpose of Preservation 
or Beauty, and whether applied to Can- 
non or Ironof every description.— Dated 
May 5, 1818. 


To make a black,—First, the canvas, 
linen, or cloth, is to be washed with hot or 
cold water, the former preferable, so as to 
discharge the stiffening which all new can- 
vas, linen, or cloth, contains; when the stif. 
fening is perfectly discharged, hang the can- 
vas, linen, or cloth up to dry; when perfectly 
so, it must be constantly rub by the 
hand until it becomes quite supple ; it then 
must be stretched in a hollow frame, very 
tight, and the following ingredients are to 
be used or laid on with a brush for the first 
coat, viz. eight quarts of boiled linseed oil, 
half'an ounce of burnt umbre, a quartcr of 
an ounce of sugar of lead, a quarter of an 
ounce of white vitriol, a quarter of an ounce 
of white lead. | 

The above ingredients, except thé white 
lead, must be ground fine with a small 
quantity of the above-mentioned oil on a 
marble stone and mullar; then mix all the 
ingredients up with the oil) and add three 
ounces of lamp-black, which ‘must be put 
over a slow fire in an iron broad vessel, and 
kept stirred until the greasé disappears ; in 
consequence of the canyas being washed 
and then rubbed it ‘will appear rough and 
nappy ; the following method must be taken 
with the second coat, viz. the same ingredi- 
ents as pep phon es white lead ; this 
coat will set in a féw hours, according to the 
weather; when set, take a dfy paint-brush 
and work it very hard ‘with the grain of the 
canvas, this will cause the nap to lay 
emeosh. go ie 
* Third and last coat; which makes a com- 
plete jet black, which continues its colour, 
take three gallons of boiled linseed oi), an 
ounce of burnt umbre, half an ounce of su- 
gar of lead, a quarter of an ounce of white 
vitriol, half an ounce of Prussian blue, and 
a ‘quarter of an ounce of verdegris ; this 
must be all grouhd very fine in a smal 
quantity of the above oil, then add four 
ounces of lamp-black, put through the 

ne process of fire as the first coat. The 
ve are to be laid on and used at discre 
Similar way to paint. "To make 

olour, the same ingredients ‘as ay 
the Black, with the addition 
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cient tomake it a thin quality, so as to go 

through the canvas. 

_ Yellow—Yellow ochre four ounces, burnt 
umbre a quarter of an ounce, white lead six 
or seven ounces, white vitriol a quarter of 
aw ounce, sugar of lead a quarter of an 
ounce, boiled linseed oi! as in green. 

Red.—Red lead four ounces, vermilion 
two ounces, white vitriol a quarter of an 
outice, sugar of lead a quarter of an ounce, 
boiled ‘linseed oil as before. 

Grey.—Take white lead, a little Prussian 
blue sufficient toturn it grey,according to the 

quality you want, which will turn it to a grey 
cabeer a proportion of sugar of lead and 
white vitriol as mentioned in the: other co- 
jours, boiled linseed oil sufficient to make 
it of a thin quality. 

| White.—White lead four pounds, spirits 
of turpentine a quarter of a pint, white vi- 
iriol half an ounce, sugar of lead: half an 
ounce, boiled oil sufficient to make it of a 
thin quality. 

‘N.B. The above ingredients of different 
colours are calculated as near as possible, 
but as one article may be stronger than an- 
Sa, pr will svon be discovered in us- 

; in thet case the person working the’ 
“eleva add “4 little, or diminish, as he 
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Boyan same eaeiice for wood or iron, 
ely reducing ‘the oil about three quarts out 

of eight, and to be applied in the same man- 
her as paint or varnish, with a brush. 

: PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

-Joun Baynes, of Leeds, Yorkshire, work- 
ing cutler, one of the people called Quakers, 
: ain machinery to be attached-to car- 
es, for giving them’ motion by manual 
our, or other suitable power. —Dated 
27, 1819. 
AM Barneninon, of Holborn, 
a, ‘Musician ' dnd turner, for certain 
m in the double and single tla- 
eo io English flute. Dated Get. ry 1819. 
Curistopasr Hirron, of Darwin, near 
I back ct , Lancashire, ‘bleacher; for a 
roce sf purpose of im ving and 

shing piece goods.— Dated Oct. 18, 1819. 
lONY Rapronp Strutt, of Make- 
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ney, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner ; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of 
locks and latches.— Dated Oct. 18, 1819. 

WILuiam ARCHER Deacon, of Pilgrim's 
Hatch, Essex, gentleman; for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, by the application of certain materi- 
als hitherto unused for that purpose.— Duted 
Nov. 1, 1819. 

Sir WILLIAM Concuxve, of Cecil-street, 
Strand, bart.; for an improved mode of in- 


‘laying or combining different metals.— 


Nov. 1, 1819. 

IsraEL Gunpy, gent, EpwarD NEAVE, 
and Jostan Neave, of Gillingham, Dorse:- 
shire, for the application of various gasses, 
or vapours, to certain useful purposes.— 
Dated Nov. 1, 1819. 

- Samvec Suortnovse, of Dudley, Glou- 
cestershire, fora machine to cut straw of 
any length required, thereby rendering it a 
betier and more convenient winter food for 
cattle, and the manure produced in farm- 
yards, &c. fit for anmediate use; also for 
rendering dry straw a manageable manure, 
&c.—Dated Nov. 1, 1819. 

Joun HEARD, of Birmingham, joiner ; 
for improvements in cooking apparatus.— 
Nov. 4, 1819. 

. JouN GRAFTON, engineer to the Edin- 
burgh Gas Light Company; for a’new and 
improved apparatus for purifying gas used 
for illumination.—Dated Nov. 18, 1819. 

Louis Favcne Borer, of the Hay- 
market, St. Martins in the Fields ; for an 
invention called the moveable and inodorous 
convemences.—Dated Noy. 18, 1819. 

-Joseru Grienpey, of St. John's Square, 
Clerkenwell, watch-case-maker, and Joun 
Darpy, of Gee-street, for a machine and 


‘ apparatus calculated to answer the pur- . 


poses of a fire and burglary alarm.— Dated 
Nov. 23, 1819. 

Georce Littey, of Buggin, Lincoln- 
shire, gent.; for certain improvements in 
the construction of engines or machinery 
(to be wrought: by steam, or other elastic 
fluids), applicable to the driving of mills, 
and other eo Rhee pea —Daied Nov. 
23, EB19. 
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NEW ACTS, 


THe PIRST ‘SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
WF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—39 GEO. tf. (1819.) 


" 


(C. Am Act to amend an Act of the 50th 
year. of his present Majesty, relating to Pri- 
sons in Ireland.—July. 12. 

CI, . An Act to enlarge the powers of an 
Act passed im the 56th year of his present 
Majesty, relative to the Transportation of 
Offenders, to continue until the first day of 

, 1821.—July 12. 
I. An Act for further regulating the 

Appointment of Game-keepers in Wales. — 

ly. 12. 

Cit. An Act to repeal so much of the 
Two Actsas require certain Accounts to be 

Vou. XII. 0 
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jaid before Parliamont, aad to amend an Act 
of the 26th year of his present Majesty, re- 
lative to laying an Account befere Parlia- 
ment.—July 12. 

CIV. An Act to continue uatil the Sth 
day of July, 1820, certain Laws of Excise, 
with regard to Crown Glass and Flint and 

Phial Glass, and to alter certain Laws with 
regard to Fiint Glass. —July 12. 

CY. An Act for granting to his. Majesty 
ay additional countervailing Daty on Spirits 
extracted in England or Ireland respectively, 

and imported into Scotland; and ior repeal- 
wg the additional Duty on Licences taken 
out by Retailers of Sweets in Great Britain ; 
and from exempting from ull countervailing 
Duties the Leather and Glass of Carriages, 
hrought by persons for, private use from 
ireland into Great Britain, or from Great 
Britain into Ireland.—July 12. 

CVI. An Act to amendthe several Acts 
for securing the Payment of. the Duties of 
fLacise upon certain Licences, and regulat- 
ing the issuing of such Licences, and for 
securing the Duties upon Spirits distilled 
by licensed Distillers in [reland.—July 12. 

CVI. An Act to consolidate and amend 
several Acts for regulating the granting of 
Permits and Certificates for the Conveyance 
and Protectien of certain Goods in Ireland. 
—July 12. 

CVUI. An Act to amend several Acts 
relating to the Post-office and Conveyance 
of Letters in [reland.—July }2. 

CLIX. An Act for the further Encourage- 
ment and Improvement of the Irish Fishe- 
ries.—July 12. 

CX. An Act to remove Doubts respect- 
ing the dues payable to the Levant Com- 
pany.—July 12. | 
. ‘CXL. An-Act. to repeal so much of an 

Act passed in the 55th year. of his present 
Majesty, as relates to the Postage and Con- 
ase sale sar singed the Cape of 
G Hope, 
the East Indies ; and to make other Regu- 
‘ations respecting the Postage of such Let- 
ters and Packets, and other Letters and Pac- 
kets sent by the Post.—July 12, 

CXIL An Act to grant, until the 5th day. 
of July, 1821, an additional Bounty on the 
Exportation of certain Silk Manufactures of 
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CXVI. 
the Pay, Clothing, and contingent Expences 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain ; 
and for granting Allowances in certain cases 
to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Quarter- 
masters, Surgeons, Mates, and Serjeant-ma- 
jors of Militia, until the 25th day of March, 
1820,.—July 12. 

CXVII. An Act for defraying until the 
25th of June, 1820, the Charge of the Pay 
and Clothing of the Militia of Ireland, and 
for making Allowances to Officers and Quar- 
ter-masters of the said Militia during Peace, 
—July 12. 

CXVIIH. An Act to give Relief in cer- 
tain Cases of Assessment of Taxes in Great 
Britain, and to Persons compounding for 
their Assessed Taxes im Ireland, from an 
Annual Assessment for three years, from 
the 6th of January, 1820.—July 12. 

CXIX. An Act to explain and amend 
an Act passed in. the 3ist year of his Ma- 
lesty King George the Second, for the En- 
couragement of Seamen employed in the 
Royal Navy, as it relates to certain Allow- 
ances to Navy Agents.—July 12. 

CXX. An Act for establishing a Registry 
of Colonial Slaves in Great Britain, and for 
making further provision, with respect to 
the Removal of Slaves from British Colo- 
nies.—July 12. 

CXXI. An Act to make further Regula- 
pe for the Prevention of Smuggling.— 

uly J 

CXXIL An Act to permit Vessels under 
a certain. Tonnage to trade between the 
United Kingdom and New South Wales.— 
July 12. 

CXXIII. An Act to empower the Off- 
cers of the Customs in Great: Britain to al- 
low Reports of Vessels’ Cargoes to be 
amended; to. require Goods which have 
been warehoused without. Payment of Du- 
ties, or. being prohibited, warehoused for 
Exportation, to. be put on board Vessels by 
Persons licensed for that purpose : : to dire:: 
that uet and Bond shall be required ‘or 
Slate Stone carried Coastwise ; and to 
empower Officers of the Customs to adm 
nister Oaths.—July 12. 

CXXIV. An Act for amending an Ac: 


‘made in the 43d year of the reign of his pre- 


sent Majesty, for regulating the Vessels car- 
rying Passengers frm the United Kingdom 
to his Majesty’s Plantations and Settlements 
Abroad, or to Foreign Parts, with respect 
to the number of such Passengers, and for 
making further Provision for that Purpose. 
—July 19. 

CXXV. An Act to admit. certain Goods 
imported from the East Indies to ieatry 3 and 


Paymentof Duty wi warehoused 
and to permit the ‘Exportation of certain 
East India Goods to and Jersey, 
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proof, to ebtain Drawback of Duty on Coals 
used or consumed in calcining or smelting 
Tin, Copper, or Lead Ores, in the Counties 
of and Cornwall, as is required on 
used in Mines of Tin, Copper, or 

- [4% ead, in the said Counties—July 12. 
_ €XXVIF. An Act for making Provision 
forthe ante en of Pauper Lunatics in 






| & CXX Vill. an i Act for the further Pro- 
| tection and Encouragement of Friendly So- 
cieties, and for preventing Frauds and Abuses 
therein —July 12. 

€XXIX. An Act to continue in Force, 
until the Expiration of Three Calendar 
Months after the Commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament, Three Acts of 
his t Majesty, for the Relief of In- 
solidt Debtors i in England.—July 12. 

€XXX. An Act to continue the several 
Acts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in 
Heeler, until the Ist day of June, 182U.— 

12. 
@XXXI. An Act for raising the Sum of 
Sixteen Millions Five Hundred Thousand 
nds, by Exchequer Bills, for the Service 
he Year 1815.—July 12. 

I. An Act for raising the Sum 
0 ‘Millions British Currency by Trea- 
sills in Ireland, for the Service of the 
1819.—July 12. 

XXII. An Act for applying certain 
snies therein mentioned for the Service of 
the Year 1819; and for further appropriat- 
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ing the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament. —July 13. 

CXXXIV. An Act to amend and render 
more effectual an Act passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for buildmg and pro- 
moting the building of additional Churches 
in populous Parishes.—July 13. : 

CXXXV. An Act to repeal two Acts, 
made in the 54th and 55th years of the reign 
of his present Majesty, for maintaining and 
keeping in Repair certain Roads and Bridges 
in Scotland ; to provide more effectually for 
that purpose; and for the Regulation of 
Ferries in Scotland.—July 13. 

CXXXVI. An Act for the better Regu- 
lation of the General Penitentiary for Con- 
victs at Millbank.—July 13. 

CXXXVII. An Act to enable the Direc- 
tors of the Poor of the several Parishes 
within the City of Worcester, and of the Pa- 
rishes united therewith, to sell and dispose 
of certain Lands, discharged of all Claims 
of the Crown, in respect of any forfeiture 
incurred under the Statutes of Mortmain.—- 
July 13. 

CXXXVIII. An Act for appointing 
Commissioners for carrying into Execution 
an Act of this Session of Parliament, for 
granting to his Majesty a Duty on Pensions 
and Offices in England; and an Act made 
in the 38th year of his present Majesty, for 
granting an Aid to his Majesty by a Land 
Tax to be raised in Great Britain for the 
Service of the year 1738.—July 2. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


specting the African Continent is expected 
to be derived from this work, which will be 
accompanied with a map of the route, and 
several engravings. 

Davip Hume. The Private Correspon- 
dence of our Celebrated Historian, with 
the Countess De Boufllers, the Marchio- 
ness De Barbentane, J. J. Rousseau, and 
other distinguished persons, which has been 
so Jong expected, is now in the press. It 
will be accompanied by some biographical 
particulars respecting the writers. 

A new Novel from the pen of Miss Bur- 
NEY is expected in the course ‘of the pre- 
sent week. It is entitled Country Neigh 
bours, or the Secret. 

Sir ARTHUR CLARKE, Author of the Es- 
say on Bathing, has nearly ready for publi- 
cstion, the Mother’s Medical Assistant, con- 
taining Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and 
Children, in a small vol. 

' ACollection of Anecdotes, atranged un- 
der separate heads, to be entitled the PERcY 
ANECDOTES, are in the Press. The first 
four parts will be published together, and 
wil) consist of Anecdotes of Humanity, wit! 
a Portrait of W. Wilberforce, Esq, M. P: 
the Second, on Eloquence, with a Portrait 
of Lord Erskine? the Third on Enterprize, 
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with a Portrait of the lamented Mango 
Park; and the Fourth on Youth, with a 
Portrait of .the Son of Sir G. Dallas. The 
Parts next to be published are those on 
Weroism, Genius, Science, Generosity, Li- 
berty, &c. 

The Mabinogion —All admirers of the 
L.terature of Wales will hear with pleasure 
that Mr. W. O. Paghe is translating, with a 
view to publication, these ancient tales, 
which forms so original and curious a fea- 
ture in the interesting remains of theC ymry. 

Mr! Nasu’s beautiful drawings of Views 
in the City of Paris, and of the Scenery in 
its Enyirons, have been put into the hands 
of the first Engravers in the country, anda 
superb work is announced to make its ap- 
peatenee on the first of February next, and 

to be continued by quarterly numbers. Mr. 

Joha Scott, the. Traveller in. France and 
Italy, has undertaken to conduct the Lite- 
rary department. 

It appears that the adinirers of the Secret 
History of Literature, are at length about to 
be gratified with the publication of that long 


looked for book SpENces’ANECDOTEs, The 


whole of the manuscript remains of the late 
Mr. Spenee, are in the hands of Mr. Singer, 
who is about to publish them with many 
additions, from the original notes apd me- 
moranda. It is sald that this work will 
contain many very curious particulars of 
Pope and his cotemporaries hitherto unpub- 


very great interest. 

A Translation of Madame de Genlis’ in- 
teresting Romance, Petrarque et Laure, 
will be published i in a few days. 

Mr. Farr is about to publish remarks on 
the treatment and cure of Scrophula, de- 
tailing.a new .method which, he has prac- 
tised for the eradication of that disease. 

et r es Bs aga late surgeon to Napoleon, 

publish a second Manuscript 
pid a elena, containing an authentic 
history of the events which occurred in 
France, from the. period of the Emperor’s 
return im 1815, \ujtil the Batile of Water- 
loo, a-variety of observations, on 
the conduct of the Generals pppond to him 


on that occasion. 
~ Se and Toews 
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siate of walt Hg the press. 

Ma. Caoss will shortly publish a concise 
History of the Variolous Epidemic, which 
occurred ia Nurwich in the yeur 1819, with 
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‘of Cosmo. 


‘with desi 
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an estimate of the protection afforded by 
Vaccination, &c. 

In one volume 4to. The Travels of 
Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke .of Tus. 
cany, through a large part of England, iy 
the Reign of Charles. the Second, and in 
the Year 1669, are preparing for publica. 
tion, faithfully trenaiated from the original 
Italian manuscript in the Laurentian Li- 
brary at Fiorence., Embellished with nv- 
merous Engravings of the Metropolis, Pro- 
vincial Towns, and Noblemen’s and Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats, as they existed at that period, 
and were delineated-by. Artists in the suite 
The MSS. in which these Tra- 
vels are contained, form.two immense yo- 
lumes in folio, which are preserved in the 
Laurentian.L Piners at Florence. 

Preparing for Publication, Travels in 
various Countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, particularly in Albapia; toge- 
ther with a full account of the Life and 
Wars of Ali Pasha. By the Rev. T.5S. 
Hueues, Fellowof Emanuel College, Can- 
bridge. 

A Series of Portraits of celebrated Poli- 
tical and Literary Characters, Impostors, 
and. Enthusiasts, alluded to by Butler in his 
Hludibras, and adapted to the Hlustration 
of any 8vo, or 4to, Edition of that Work. 
Engraved by Mr. Cooper from the most av- 
thentic originals. To be completed i in ten 


"parts, each part containing six portraits. 
lished, with other miscellancous matter of — . ; 


The first part of the Second Tour of the 
trueand ‘original Doctor Syntax, in search of 
the Picturesque. A Poem, in eight month- 
ly numbers. , Written by the same Author, 
gns ‘by the same Artist, T. Row- 


| Nearly ready for Publication : 
Religion ; a poem: a satire on the Illuse 
and Abuse of Religion. 
tif Reprint of the two supplementary vo- 


Jumes of Vitruvius Britannicus, by Woot 


ae revi have been long out o! 


print. 

‘Tlustrations. of Worcester: 
shire,: the Lives of the Bisho;s 
and Deans, ines Cha- 
ate a have flourished in that Couaty, 

A Treatise en-Disemea' it: the. Urethra. 
being a new edition.end: collection of the 


Observations and Cases) by. Mr. Charles 
us: Bell, Surgeon to. the Middlesex Hospital. 
Pickles; and Lecter on Anatomy, by Jonn Sxav, 
Demonstrator of yn eeeaangamnglll 
es 
My pone Botany, 
? N P. L. S. 
“4. ns i D Me n fork on 
tux’ the Digeases of the T Viscera and 
onrin g ea SE he womas Ha- 
oF ward | aiiinneenaa e and Bromp- 
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The First eae of the British Poets, 
from the best editions, containing the Wor: 
of Tuomas SackvILLE, Earl of Dorset; 
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be printed in foolscap 8vo. and the mode 
of publication will be periodical. 

Part 1. of a Series of Portraits of the Bri- 
tish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper and 
Rdattie. , : 

To appear quarterly, The Retrospective 
Review, consisting of Criticisms upon, Ana- 
lyses of, and Extracts from, curious, useful, 
and valuable Books in all Languages, 
which have been published from the revival 
of Literature to the commencement of the 
present Century: edited by a Society of 
Members of the University of Cambridge. 

Substance of the Speeches of Sir James 
MackinrosH, on moving for the Appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to consider ‘so much 
of the Criminal'Law as relates to Capital 
Panishments, on the 2d of March, 1819; 
and on bringing up the Report of that Com- 
mittee, on the 6th of July, 1819. 

N.J,.M. G. S. Larkin’s (Teacher of Crys- 
tallography and the Mathematics,) Intro- 
duction to Solid Geometry and to the Study 
of Crystallography. 

Considerations on the System of Paroch- 
ial Schools in Scotland, and the Advantage 
of establishing them in large Towns, by 
Dr. CHALMERS. 


Germany and the Revolution, by Profes- 
sor Goerres; lai¢ Editor of the Rhenish 
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Mercury: translated from the German, by 
Jonn Brack. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
with Silhouette Portraits, for 1819. , 
Mr. Sornesy has announced the Sale 

of the following Collections during the 

present Season: 

Fhe remaining Portion of the Coins and 
Medals of the late Mr. John Thane, author 
and Editor of the British Autography. 

A very fine Collection of Classics, the 
Property of Dr. Maller, recently consigned 
from Hanover. 

A Portion of the Library of an Eminent 
Collector, in which will be found a very 
large Collection of Shakspeareana. 

The Coins and Medals of the Rev. James 
Duncan, M. A. of Alton, Hants. 

The very extensive, select, and valuable 
Collection of Coins of the late Mr. Richard 
Miles, 

‘The valuable Numismatic Library of the 
late Mr. Richard Miles. 

The select and valuable Law Library of 
the late Philip Dauncay, esq.. of Gray’s 
lun. 

The very valuable Collection of Prints of 


‘ Thomas Lloyd, esq., comprising the Chef- 


d’GEuvres and rarest Specimens of Engrav- 
ing, from the earliest Period of Chalcogra- 


phy. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


| MUCH apprehension was entertained that the severity of the late frost would prove de- 
structive in some degree to the turnip crop—particularly as it was unaccenipanied with 4 


protecting covering of snow. 


It appears, however, those fears were groundless, as even 


the leafy part has resumed its natural appearance, and the bulb remains unimpaired. The 
Will. do well to avail himself of open weather to secure a portion of his crop by 
it under : a judicious precaution not so generally adopted as the benefit would 


seem to warrant. 


corn market is ina lamentable state of depression: complaints reverberate through- 


out 


»community, and nearly one-fourth of the labourers in husbandry are compelied to 


draw a scanty subsistence from parish allowance, or seek employment on the public high- 


ways. - 


‘The present corn Jaws are worse than a nullity’; they not only afford no protection to the 
British grower against the introduction of foreign grain, under any depression of price, 
but their operation is ruinous to speculation, and calculated to produce an erroneous im- 
sp regard to the real condition of the agriculturist, (which is sufficiently evident 

Lord Castlereagh’s late declaration in the House of Communs,) as the general average 
Published in the Gazette bears no proportion: to the actual price which the corn grower 
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remark is borne out by the fact at all times; but in the present season, when, as is 
own, the crop is reduced nearly one-third (barley more especially) 
h are totally unsaleable at any price, no aggrega 2 : 

be fairly obtained by calculation, but can only be determihed by those who are 


light grains, 


te average of e and 
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) uite as much in demand as js usnal at the present season ; and the 

ce Of méais in geperal, and the provision market altogether is, comparatively speaking, 
i corn is the iy opamp with the agricultural po i 

Ugh : present aspect of affairs with some d 


n of this kingdom ; 


s of anxiety, we are 


Ongst those who despair of ultimate resuseitation and universal] tranquility. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Communicated by Mr. Apams, Edmonton, Middlesex. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude, 3 51” W. 







the warmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three 

feet ircm the ground, and the warmth from athermometer exposed to the north, in th: 

shade. welve feet from the ground. A 
REPORT FOR NOVEMBER. 
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2 j<90°2] W.N. | Clear Dec af 29 | 3019; E.N. Cloudy 
37 | 30°00 | W.. Ice : 34 | 30°95.| E.N. [Clear 
Ci [3005 ) WS. Cloudy 1g | 30°05; N.E. Cloudy 
99 | 3018 | WAN. | Ice 31 }3019| N.E. |Snow 
<7 j;S30°°0; S.W. Clear 2 30°08 N.E. Cloud y 
40, | 3005; S.W.- | Cloudy | 32. |} 30:16; N. Clear 
£5 (9987 | “E.N.. | Cloudy 7 | 30°17 s.W. Clea: 
2908 | N. Cloudy & |50c00] S.W. {Snow 
30°07 | NW. | Clondy )301#] SW. [Cloudy 
13010 | NW. | Cloudy 30°03 | S.W. [Snow 
30°07 | S.E. Foggy 29908 | S.W. {Cloudy 
9.98 ‘SW. | Boggy 2902] WSs. iClear 
S.E. ° | Cloudy 2989] S.W. [Clear 
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43 }%IH] NE. | Cloudy 2986} S.W.  [Cioudy 
65} % |50c1] NE. | Cloudy = 30-13] NN,W. |Clou:» 
%8 0°7 N.E. Cloudy 30°16 Ww. Rain 
32 jSeei}] WE. Cloudy 9790] S.W.  [Cleudy 
Pil 36 fooqg! Nuk. Cloudy - eo8s | Ww. Rain. 
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THE thermometer is noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and & 
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Price of Stocks. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE from the 26th November to the 2]st Dec., both inclusive. 







































































erdam cf. . . - - 11 18 11 19) Barcelona Saal ae 35 3432 
avapastight . . + + M45 1G | Seville i $52 35 
nd Rotterdam . + - - + 1b 19 12 0, Gibraltar . . . . oveti $80 
ee Antwerp -« ite dary 204) 39D P Reghomm.. 0 0 6 ee lis 48} 48 
he Hamburgh oe « 36.0 36 27)Genoa.. . . . 2 4 « . 44h 44g 
Altona. « « » + «+ » 86 1 36 3] Venice, Ital. Liv... . . . - 27 $6 
Paris, 8dayssight. . . 2510 25 15) Malta’... . alee - « 4% 
* GR ceiaarlb~ce ove s {0:98 :@R:85, 451 Naples. '.> >. i eis, 89. 288 
- Rourdeaux. -- - + - 2540 25 45 Palermo, per oz. ‘ ait ice li7d. 
Frankfortonthe Main . . 150} 151] Lisbon. . : . oe = /S8$y 528 
Viennaef.2m.flo. . . .10 0 10 54 Oporto — - S32 5S 
Madrid « - - + + » » +» 35% 85}: Rio Janeiro. . . 5% 
Cam... 04 59 - >» « « 954 35%] Dublin . e jenna. ie » 12 115 
«OR GAS ee > Sees 8 Seer eenee rr mee | yet > 
‘ ani 
3 PRICES OF BULLION, at pet Ounce. 
& c. Se rm ©. 
4 Portugal GoldinCoin. . . U 0 O 0 UV 0 
Y Foreign Gold in*hars - « $17 104 0 0 0 
4 New Doubloons . poo CF eg 316 0 
% New Dollars. : . 0 5 0 0 5 of 
Silver in bars, standard ; 9 &§ 2 0 0 0 
New Louis,each ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Nov. to the 25th Dee. inclusive. 
ak acide idles ats Se $3.].22 
D . feat Sse (Og lO als bee] 28 & Ld ie mae 
= se o SS |S ElIBSICO Ele s E Z8s e . & 
9) g2 82) 22/25 |S5je4cib2) § Fs) 22] se 
5672 siiga® j104217 %|——| 1 dis || 6 pm.|5 2 dis 
3/68 731845 }1042/172 | 653) 2 dis.J209 | 6 pm.j2 3 dis. 
31674 #844 [1033/173 7 pm./2 3 dis 
62/672 {844 [104 [17%, : 2084] 7 pm.|3 2 dis 
1/67 % $43 wong) — 2084 5pm. 3 dis. 
at 6:68 731¢4F tong? | 653) 2 © 4 dis.j209 | 6 pm.{2 4 dis. 
vats 467% }\ead {10341177 | 642) 3 ad dis.j/209 | 4 pm,|3 4 dis. 
11674 Giisaz jiosdi17§g | 642) 3 dis.J——-} 2 pm.]3 5 dis. 
53 835 j——|177, |———|_ 8 dis |] 1 dis.j4 6 dis. 
2:8 63s |———|173 | ——| 44 ddis.| ~~] 9 dis.Js 7. dis 
6 |——|82a5 |——175 |\—} se dis.J ——} 2 dis.|6 7 dis. 
53) ————/63 1 |——1173 | 641) 3-3 dis.|——-] 2 dis.!6 9 dis 
8S § fT Se || 4 A dis |——} 2 dis.|8 14 dis. 
a yd, _—_ in 643) 4 dis eaesag it, dis/j14 9 dis. 
3) ——}834 |——}178 |_| 4 dis.|——| 2 dis.|8 9 dis. 
we —{s3t j+—/97f, || 4 dis.J——| 4 dis./6 10 dis, 
3|———|83.! | —|— ~| 3f dis.| ——} 3 dis./7 9 dis. 
A — 173, | 643) 3 dis.|\——| 4 dis.J9 7 dis. 
53; ———|622 }——}17}, | —— 7 dis.f—— 4 dis.j7 9 dis. 
6 | ———/83 | j—-+/17°2 | 682 ff 4 dis [8 10 dis, 
2)——!834 j— 175 — ———_— — | t dis./8 4 dis 
———}s3i f}—}175, |-—— 3 dis. |——| 2 diet 6 
83% 643) 32 dis.|——{ 4 dis.17 9 dis. 
——332 {-—+/172, || 2 dis |——] 3 dis.i7 9 dis. 
- 833 | 175 Das 2g . dis. wee 2 dis.j6 § dis. 






































quer Bills dated in the months of June aad July 1918, and prior therrto, have 
‘been advert se! tq beipaid of. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, December 20, 1819. 


A MERCANTILE man would exclaim with surprise, were the question put to him, “ Whe- 
ther he tad tather deal with.a rich customer than with a poor one ?"—Certainly, he would 
rather decline doing business, than to choose to do it at a too considerable hazard of non- 
payment. And yet, uncouth as this question may appear, it is not far from describing, by 
a single stroke, the actual situation of the commercial world, not in Europe only, but at 
large. We give, however, the first place in our consideration to Europe ;-and we say, that 
the most correct (and recent) mercantile intelligence leaves no room to doubt the app!i- 
cation of this principle, with its very obvious and natural consequences. The mercantile 
houses in most places on the continent, have suffered thcir stocks of British goods to be re. 
duced vousually low; in fact, to become inconsiderable.—Is the reason of this policy de. 
manded ?—It is, because the stagnation of business has been so great, and the chances 
against reguéar payments so much increased, that foreigners have been deterred from order- 
ing their usual supplies from Great Britain. if we look to the Western World, the same, or 
even worse, difficultics are notorious. Besides what eatreme inceaveniences have followed 
the terror and distress of Contagious disorders imported, the trading part of the community 
has been visited by such an incessant:un of bankruptcies, that nobedy knew whom to deem 
solvent ; for, however honest or well-principled any individual might be, yet he might be 


ruinously involved by his connections in trade ;—by those concerns and credits which, to 4 


every man intending to do business, are absulutely unavoidable. 

The Americans attribute their distresses to the spisit of over speculation—to that disposi- 
tion for gambling in trade, which is but too well known among the merchants of the Old 
World, To repress this entirely, were to check the rising prosperity of any country in its 
first principles: to suffer it without reprehension, were to encourage the causes of universal 
ruin. ‘The Americans are shrewd dealers ; but they. evince by theis conduct, that shrewd- 
ness and prudence are not inseparable. Why could they not “ learn to be wise from others 
harm ?"—But we shall not pursue the thought. There is, in the best of years, as a matter 
of course, a dullness and slack in commercial matters, increasing with the approach of 
Christmas, o1 rather, of the year’s end, when accounts are looked forward to, as expecting 
adjustment ; and, as every man thinks his bill at Mr. Such-an one’s is heavy enough already, 
he refrains from augmenting it by giving additional orders; jocosely observing at the same 
time, that he thereby increases Mr. Such-an-one's leisure for writing it out. -This interval 
is very sensibly felt. in the present year ; and there are few dealers who do not wish to sell 
at a moderate turn in favour of the buyer, rather than to increase their stocks ; and, at the 
same time, the demands against them. There has, undoubtedly, for some time past, been 
an unusual scarcity of money: a circumstance far from wonderful, considering the financial 
operations which late years have witnessed. The money market has been little short of 
distressed: and omnium has suffered a heavy discount; not from any superabundance of that 
kind of security in the market, but from thedifficulty of finding purchasers, who hai plenty 
of Cash to turn intothat direction. The other stocks follow in their various proportions, ani 
are much below what they have been, Bullion is at the Mint price: gold 3]. 17s. 104d. per 
oz.; silver, standard, 5s. 2d. peroz. The Bank prevents its falliug lower. 

The East India Ccmpany has declared for sale, Feb. 14, 1820—130,000lbs. cinnanion; 
100,000lbs. nutmegs; 50,000lbs. cloves; 35,090lbs. mace; 6,000 bags Company’ 
black pepper; 1,000 tons sali-petre.—What has occasioned much speculation---and suc 
heart burnings—is, the circumstance that the Company has reduced the upset prices coi- 
siderably ; insomuch, that pepper will be put up at 6d. per lb. ; nutmegs at 4s. per Ib. ; and 
salt-petre at 31s. per cwt. The former prices, therefore, cannot now be realized for thos 
articles ; and the dealers find themselves, to say the least,-very much at a loss. The qual- 
terly sale of Tea at the India House is just concluded ; and report affirms, shat althous! 
some kinds have sold unexpectedly higher—as common greens, 3d. per Ib., and bloom, 
campois, and hysons extravagantly dear—yet other sorts have sold equally unexpectc.!y 
lower; as congou, in all its varicties. ‘There are those who go so far as to say, that a dimi- 
nished declaration of oe ert tea may be looked for, This we do not warrant, from anv 
direct information ; but, possibly, a whisper of disappointment from some individuals 1: 
have been buzzed about, in quarters where there is no want of reporters. Our friends 
the country may derive age from this anticipation among the well-informed. o1- 
siderable cargoes of ‘Tea find their way into the continent, either immediately from Cantor, 
or brought by A : this tends to keep down prices, and it is remarked, that th< 
articce has been, on the whole, ‘very statiodaty and ‘still; This information should be cor 
nected with a hint of tte same nature, dropped in a former report. 

_ Sugar seems to be on the continent a rising article, for the reason we have hinted at——!« 
diminution of the stocks on hand, in proportion to the usual and expected demand. ‘Thiel 
re more buyers than sellers in contemplation, notwithstanding the caution exercised at (h¢ 
moment. The sugar market at home can boast of little briskness. A few enquitics bes! 
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to be made, as to what can be delivered when the weather opens to allow of exportation. 
But the currency of the day is with difficulty realized. The demand for home consumption 
is not safficient te produce any effecton the market. 


in another part ofour work our readers have seen the efforts making in foreign parts to 
equak or. excel British manufactures in every branch: we merely notice them \here, with 
this Be observation, that we wish our people—meaning our manufacturers, as well men 
as masters—may not be as well convinced as we are of the importance which attaches to 
that article, and to those efforts, when they feel their consequences, For the present we 
indulge the hope, that Britain will retain her pre-eminence in supplying articles of colonial 
growtheimproved by home industry ; and that the colonies will always find in Britain the 
best-of matkets to. which to consign their products. Our labour and skill must be well 
directed, if we would’ preserve the advantages we have hitherto enjoyed over competitors. 

From America we tearn that,the. stock of. last year’s Cotton is so far exhausted, that 
there is little ormone to be met with of a good quality : while a part of the crop of the pre- 
sént year, it is understood, has sustained a partial injury from the rot. ‘This malady is not 
general ; but appearances were, in October last, favourable, and a confident expectation 
was expressed of the.crop proving larger than last year, What specimens had been seen at 
the date of our correspondence (Oct. 20) were of unexceptionable colour, but the staple was 
rattier short/’ ! In-Georgia the new crop was reported to be very abundant: and that of the 
Sea-lsland’ Cotton, it was anticipated, would prove to be one third more than that of the 
year preceding. These fluctuations, which mainly depend on the seasons, will eventually 
affect the market, as well in Europe asin America; and the importance of this information 
étends inuch beyond the importer and the dealer. We have, in late reports, directed the 
attentidn ‘of'our readers to the magnitude of the supply obtained from india; the conve- 
nieve Of this supply will,-no doubt, insure its continuance; but the prices it: has lately 
fetched have not been in every instance extremely encouraging to the importers, though we 
hope they have remunerated the growers. 


Runt has lately been in demand, in consequence of considerable purchases made for ex- 
portation to Canada, © The prices have felt the advantage of this; and the holders have 
alized a turn in their favour, beside enjoying the opportunity of relieving their warehouses. 


‘he advance, however, will not much, or permanently, affect the market at large. Brandy 
may be purchased on favourable terms. > 
































































































_ As the season has now reached the shortest day, the demand for Tallow, and for Oils 
materials for substituted light, has so far slackened, that these commodities experience 

a reduction in price, They are both heavy, and both exvect to continue so. A cargo of 

Cape oi] remains unsold, and a further arrival is reported, 

*Tobaceo continues heavy—in fact, no great briskness could be expected in the article at 

thistime. There have been but few sales effected lately. 


~ Trish’ Provisions are not much in demand at this seasen: they must be reported of dull 
sale, and their prices rather nominal than seal at the market. 
us teaders will not understahd by the preceding hint that fine Christmas Beef is ** not 
ym demand ;” on the contrary, the noble Baron and the redoubtable Sir Loin, are likely to 
countered this season by as many enemits—we mean friends—as ever; nor will they 
t with more quarter than heretofore. And report affirms that Fruit for Christmas pies is 
enetally extensively and briskly enquired after. What this indicates we mast leave our good 
jousewives to conjecture. In general the Figs dnd Raisins aré good ; Currants are scarce, 
hough. the present Report be not of the most lively description, yet we have the pleasure 
ounce, without reserve, that it is the general opinion, af the best informed merchants 
Ethe,city of London, that the Spring trade of this country will, in the ensuing year, expe- 
i ce reat improvement. They observe, that the stocks of British goods in the hands of 
walets On the continent, and elsewhere—we ue say generally—are confessed ly very low, 
id'may almost be considered as exhausted, They observe, also, that, as yet, British pro- 
lagtions-support that partiality in their favour which we are So desirous should continue un- 


































































































van J Mpaited... Lhey insist that the supplies from Britain are not only more abundant.and more 

; my ri it at alse delivered on terms more liberal than elsewhere. The command of capital 
ds in injoyed by our merchants, the honourable couise of their dealings, the solidity of their con- 
Con- lections; are ‘advantages not to be appreciated 3 and whatever may take place in time'to 
nton, Pagainst(which.no human foresight is competent to provide—the most judicious of 
¢ the ndepend on. the year 1$20,.as being highly favourable to the interests of our 
con idered in their relation to commerce and to mercantile dealings. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


PROM NOY. 23, TO DEC. 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 
W.B. I Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 
London; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
expressed. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


ABBOTT, T. ongeeee oe innkeeper. 
Aslat A. Church street, , aes (Henson, 


Bouverie-street, 
— Cc. ge 8 mews, Berketes-square, horse-deuler 
Bulpim, a a me Somersetshire, hop-merchant (Pain, 
New London 
Balmer E. Henry a street, milliner (Boxer, Old Jewry 
Baker B. well, Derby, grocer (Lowe & Co. South- 
TAA, London 
. wey E. White merchant (Surman, Lin- 
tooth W. & J. Brandon King’s Head cou Beeeh street 
fishmonger (Hamilton ri og Covent-garden 
Bradiey J. Jeminatrect, ak estakean (Price & Co. 
Bate iassiey,. & Staffordshire, miiwright (Price & Co. 
Bruce a ype eam merchant (Marriott & Co. 
may” ye cyerenaes, timber-merchant (Price 
no 
Berges Frome Selwa d, Somersetshire, carrier (Elis, 


Bartlett J. merchant (Hore Motion garden, Londen 
w.M Soabumer, eee . (Sh Tem 
Brichdale Mat J. later fTeuabon, Seenervets hi 


omersetshire, bankers 
iG & Co, recur Debye, Inn 


cattle dealer (Sweet 


Crew W. , Tottenham-court-road, plumber (Old- 
Cox aoe machine-maker (Price 
aati (Wigglesworth & Co, 
Seen ea en cme 
Collins yp grocer (White & Co, Lineoin’s Inn, 


Southwark, say, S 
High street, Gatloner  (Lindeng, Bt. 


Clark B, Ye fam tondon ee (Edmunds, Lite. 
Callen R. w, Milk street, factor (Pullen, Pore- _ Leadbitter T, 


Bermondsey, coal-dealer (Batho, 
of East Sheen, Surrey, builder 
(Alexander, 
(Marriott & 


ie Sieccrs Se 


: (Fisher, 
erneny, theta 







(Raine & 
er (Ellis, Chan- 
& Co. 





‘Knight J. 


Harrison J. Portsmouth, tavern keeper (Alexander, Carey 
R. Halifax, jeweller (Morton & Co. Gray's Inn, 


n, CouBow Church yard Longa (Bell & 
Hoghes M. Lo ve-lane, wool merchant [Thomas, Basing. 


haem 
Hancock E. Y. & J. Sa Blackwell. 
Sato tah katrina 
cotton broker thnodeock & <> re Temple 


» siikman 

street, ship-owner (Templer 
Hancock J. eeeeete mast maker [ sii “edna iba = 

er 
me” J, Manchester, cnn mE yy =~ ay 
Herne W. & J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, merchants [Cardale, 
on" Inn, London 

H & ~ yong ote Re een Bishopsgate street, jewellers 
Hart J. Loampit-hill, Kent, builder [Pearson, Temple, 
Hili Scag Herefordshire, surgeon [Pewtress, Gray's 
Holland iD. of Rebges 8 St. Mary, Suffolk, grocer [Bowden, 
Heddon 3. 4 Toll-equare, Northut Northumberland, ship-ow ner 
Hunt C. Mark ais, wine warcaer fest (Lewis, Crutched Friars 
0 Waldron, Sussex, tanner (Kell & Co. Bedford 
Joating Mi: Benicy Dest, Sent, Mesa [Ware and Co, 


man street, ndo 
J ). Liverpool, jeweller {Blackstock & Co, Temple, 


Jamieson W. York, money scrivener (Bell & Co. Bow 
London ( 


Kelsall J. pies, Chest vhester, com. deehes {Adlington & Co. 
King J. Portsca, Southampton, builder [Alexander, Carey 
won he 
Lee J. King ae Sraceuiie, warehouseman [Farren, 
riott & ohemeaatle up: on pape ime 
neem & Holioway, carpenter [Oldershaw, Lower street, 
nee ft th Dock, victualler (Blake, Great Sur 
re cotton spivner [Shaw, Ely- 

tomes street, hatter (Grosvenor, Verulua- 
ieee i street, tin-plate manufacturer (Smith, 
esworth & Co. a Ue ox 


Myers R. Deitae ameet tc e-Tyne, linen draper (Hartley, 


Care; Moore beer: flour factor (Harmer, Wine-office 
Mert} R. Birmingham, grocér (Swain & Co. Oid Jewry, 















it 


_ Mitchell T, Commercial oilman (Baddeley & Co. Le 


meee [Dyne & S%, 


Nuttall J. , (Makinson, Tempk, 


i —* elothier (Battye, Chancery 
’ Somerset, sail-cloth manufac- 


pane (Pritchard, 


seiieatbatiiniens ants.oe 
) Dévon,‘ tiilor’ [Anbtice & Co 
7 ; yes fhe tty rede Hatton Gardes, 

Pit R- jum Hallow, Worcester, farmer [Platt, New Bot 
inca 
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| ; ; 

Oqaife W. qrentel, Suseet, lunkeeper (Koight & Co. Ba- area, r. Benchestet, woollen draror [Eilis, Chaa- 
” « 8 T 

nancy J Kingwnnapor fall, merchant (Rosser & Co. Whiterhureh J Mowsdsdlech, coach master (Menuet o- 


Reeder W. RB ian thames Ls victualler, (Evitt & 


‘street, wine merchant [Pearce 
nome Elgwe Thane — 


Reed Res es ee & Co, Boswell-court, 


ig Richards, Birmingham, chemist [Edmonds, Lincoln's Inn, 
a ' London 


eC 


Richardson J. Leeds, commonbrewer [Makinson, Temple, 
of ag pene cheshire, fellmonger (Hurd 
Smithfield, vicwaller (Glynes, Burr- 
sich J Se Gree, Glouceterabire,shop-keeper (Dax & 

Sry ienvorty Nori, mile miller (Bridger, Throgmorton 
Stephens J. Well street, Oxford road, boot and shoe manu- 

facturer pena, a 
Lord ayers cedie rac whee 
Windle J. & C. Northeote, George street, Toe, square, 
Walker be. he J. Walker, Philadelphia 
North Americ, ~ EE (Swaine & Co, Old Jewry, 


are 4s Mot ht a street, Old Artillery Ground, turner (Col- 
Co. Spital square 






Wells G. Hadieigh, Saffol ., dealer (Nelson, Barnard’s {na, 
Weldon J. Reiteg street, Manchester warehouseman (Cour- 
ain 5 o. Walb-ook oi ¢ 

bag dha Norton we Bang pov Eo Derbyshi:e, file smith 
wwnaiitan w. a1W, Bitalngham, pe priuter [Alexender, Carey street, 
Suen Olan G. Lamb’s Conduit street, silk mercer [Sweet & Co. 


street 
Saunderson J. Sutton, & T. Masters, Bedford, corafactor 












Lindsell & Co. Essex street 
Selsarthweite, Liverpool Seiien {Lowe & Co. South- 
am ston buildings, London 
saith "De wert, near Liverpool, saddier (Wheeler, 
e stree 
Smith W. New Road, Fencren, wilder (Sanders, Charlotte 






street, Fitzroy sq 
baa a oon Southampton, ungiale . 
To n 
Trueman W Macclesfield, Cheshire clk manufacturer (Bel 


& Co, Bow eg » Lo 
= W. Fendra ambridge, butcher (Smith, Hat- 
Brgy po nek ironmonger (Blakelock, Ser 

» London 
Viner J. Bau, "builder [Young, Charlotte row, Mansion 


house, 
Ww Seach 1. 3 J. and N. H Manchester, woollen cord ma- 
nufacturers (W to. ga Co, W arnford court, Loadon 





















Jones T. Liverpool, J 


Luffe H. Benhall, 


Lougman, F. N 
Mertwetiies 


DIVIDENDS. 
Harrison J. Spring Gard Dec. 28 =©Prosser W. Hereford, Jan. 25 
Hadley T, Birmingham, Det. 29 Prattioton’ W. de ay ae Bewdley, 
Harper J. Fleet street, Dec. 28 
Bese eee 3 > ils tenon sively Ree. ul 


Tnnell 0. W. ig Agee oe 29 
Jones C. E. Keutish Town, Dec. 28 
Jordan R. Stratford, Dec. 4 


Ker R. ~ High tol 
Kent W Hol 
Enight A. Wilson street, Jan. 4 


Lindsey W. & A. A. Hewer, Bath, Jen 4 


maltster, 
on hcrte Dec. 20 
Mason W. Colchester, Dec. 29 Jan. 
Martin T. Bristol, Dec. pa, d 


Taylor S. “Liverpool, Jan.7 
seized 4 W. Cove , Jan, il 
Middleton W recon Dee. 29 Thwaites H. Bond court, Jan. 8 * 
D. Cullum street, tailor,De.1g Taylor R. Witney, Dec. 18 
Motine & S. Billiter lane aig hy {otter D. Bishop W. Dec.27 
M‘Callum J. Christopher stecat, mer- hitewell W. Bethnal green, Jan. 8 
chant, Dee. 18 Williams W. Amen . 38 
Nixon, R. Littlehaies, Shropshire, mil- Wheeldon T. , Jan. 18 
ler, Dec. 23 Walker R. » Jan, 1 
Needet J. Brick gt. a 4 btn J ? Jan. 21 
Nicholls G. M ee. 18 
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Parkinson T. on. en. Mill-place Jan. 4 
Peel J. Fazeley , Dec, 28 
Richardson S. Sich late, daa 1 
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'E were enabled last month to at- 
ance only the meeting of Parliament, 


nl abe, from*the speeches of mi- 





her members, on the first 
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attention was fixed when the Parliament 
assembled. ‘The = hag was, What would 
ministersdo? The second, What would 
the Rs age do? The third, What 
would the disaffected do? 

The people had demanded, with aloud, 
an earnest, and an.almost universal voice, 
to be protected from the machinations of 
a faction whose ‘were notori- 
ously aS am of all our existing age 
the v “frame of avi ae 

The great duty of -there- 


fed, ust cae co with that demand, 
and to submit to rliament such mea- 
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sures as in their judgment they deemed 
essential for the safety of the realm. This 
duty; as we shall shew by-and-bye, they 
have firmly and providentially perform- 
ed. ‘I'o those, however, who interest 
themselves much about the contentions 
of pert , and the course of political feuds 
in Parliament, it became a question of 
some moment, to speculate upon the part 
which the opposition would play in this 
eat national crisis: ©The general feel- 
ing certainly was, that they would sus- 
pend all the idle bickerings, and angry 
reproaches with which they are wout to 
beset the march of the administration, 
and lend the sanction of their authority, 
such as it is, to the plans of the ministry. 
Had they done this, they would have laid 
up a'store of public confidence, and pub- 
lic respect, upon which they might have 
subsisted for many years; nay, which 
might have helped them on some lucky 
occasion, inte those places for which they 
have thirsted and hungered so long. They 
have not done it: and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, they have lost more 
ground in the opinion of moderate, un- 
prejudiced men, of men who think and 
reason, than they will recover in a quar- 
ter ofacentury. They have now torn 
off the last remnant of the tattered mask 
with which they partially disguised their 
realfeatures. They -have shewn that 
they were willing to step into power, 
even though it were over tlie bleeding, 
and mangled .bosom of their prostrate 
country. They saw that country in dan- 
ger, in extreme peril: they knew -its 
salvation depended upon the prompti- 
tude of the remedies that should be ap- 
plied: and they strove'to obstruct their 
jon! It was.their wish and ob- 

ject to increase tlie ptessure of public 
calamity and alarm; to animate the cry 
of d on; to multiply difficulties: 
to embolden sedition; to inculcate dis- 


trust; to deepen the which enve- 
Pasha wet — to, aggravate 


waper that was destroying us, b 
and thelr re 


it impossible that ‘ministers 
Wes ctype 
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the matchless statesmen, who, in peril’s 
darkest hour, seized the helm, and steer. 
ed the vessel of the state into a secure 
harbour! Such was. their low ambition: 
such the miserable trick, by. which they 
have over-reached themselves. 
however, once more, they will be again 


doomed to witness their disgrace in the | 


triumph of their opponents. ‘They have 
already undergone this humiliation wit) 
respect to our foreign policy, for they 
have already beheld the most splendid 
nilitary triumphs, and an unexampled 
peace, follow close upon the heels of 
their predictions of defeat and intermin. 
ablewar. They will now too, or we 
are much mistaken, see the country rise 
buoyant above the. difficulties that en- 
compass her, and that, as the neces, 


sary consequence of those measures | 


which they have decried as useless, ur 
condemned as unconstitutional. 

But there was a third consideration 
which occupied the publie mind at the 
meeting of Parliament, much superior in 
importance, to the above, and superior 
even to that which was connected with 
the projects of ministers. “It grew, .in- 
deed, Out of the latter, but it was of a 
fearful character. Would the disaffected 
—or, to use a simpler and equally com- 
prehensive word—would the radicals re- 
main passive while the chains were fury: 
ing which were to fetter their movements 
hereafter? Would they hold out their 
hands, in helpless dismay, to have those 
manacles rivetted, or would they, by 
one bold and desperate struggle, atieiyt 
todart them into ours? .The general 
opinion certainly inclined to, the latter 
supposition, It was, indeed, something 
more than a supposition, for. indubitable 
evidence was obtained of their in/cntion 
fo make one ‘simultaneous effort for 
their liberty, as they called it, for revolu- 
tion as‘all, except themselves, considered 
it to be. Nor did they affect to disyuis: 
this intention... Their leaders. publicly 
avowed it; and the most, inflammatory 
appeals called upon their followers to riv¢ 
and assert their cause. Meetings 
Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley, Leeds 
&c., &c., were announced, to agree tv 
addresses to the Regent inviting hiw to 
hint his. present advisers, and throw 
h lereone ee mipaitty! ane 

eformers, The propriety of a 
tending at Cg aha agpaeel was 
28 hy Ae lee 

wn to be in operation for. giving ¢ 
fect to thisadxice-, The nate of prep 


union whe pounded }in our ears. day alter 
day; and first one. period, ek | thei 
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s | 9% another, was fixed for the grand move- 
- |) went. Invain. “Phe activity and ener- 
¢ | | oy of the executive, were so ably and 
i: | 4% zealously seconded by the local magistra- 
y | | cy, and the military commanders, that 
i, | > the disconcerted, and affrighted radicals 
u | | couldnot finda time or place unprepared 








































forthem: “‘Fhey continued to bluster 
indeed’; but they were afraid to act: 
and if the wisdom and expediency of the 
measures proposed by ministers were 
tried by this test alone, it would be suffi- 
cient. The mere rumour of them has 
been adequate to the repression of vari- 
ous projects for. their counteraction ; 
their full operation therefore, we may 
confidently hope will be as adequate to 
the continued suppression of these pro- 
jects. 

Sach was the state of the public mind at 
ra the <a the present session of Par- 
 liament. We shall now proceed to give a 


on 4 brief history of what has been done by 


the [| the'levislaturé since our last. We then 
‘in — | mentioned the five distinct measures 


jor 
ith 
In- 
i a 
ted 
ym- 


| which ministers intended to propose, 
) (viz), a bill for limiting the right of tra- 
> yerse in misdemeanors: a bill for pre- 
- venting seditious assemblies; a bill to 
_ empower authorised persons to search 
 forarms;.a bill to declare illegal secret 






re’ training and drilling; and lastly,.a bill 
vg: [ forvegulating the -press. This last. is 
nls — divided into two separate Acts, though 
ict B aimingatonecommon purpose; the first 
ose | being to’render certain publications. li- 
by § able to*stamp duties; the secorid “to 
uipt fF punish more effectually blasphemous and 
eral & seditious libels. prone 
tter On Monday, November 29, the Lord 
ping vhaucellur introduced the bill “to pre- 
able delay in.the administration of jus- 


tion 

fur 
‘olu- 
ered 
rUlse 


| tice in cases of misdemeanor.” The first 
ntion of this act-was simply to take 
_ awayefrom persons prosecuted for a mis- 
demeanor, the right of imparling till 
_ the following term, and to assimilate in 
the practice of the civil and 





s thus situated could:defer 
fialtill an ensuing term; they 
_ by various delays, protract “its 
ming-on for nearly a'year and a half, 
luring which time, impudent and shame- 

Olfenders, as Carlile and Hunt for 


tess re; mn for adhering to the” , 
itich as it had grown oy froth 
on only, aid was no where to be 
joned by any positive law, 





nabeourts. For, it was notmerely — 


for purposes dange 


“zeal could not conjure up a ‘colourable 


recognised rule of ¢ourts of | 
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es The bill of the noble and 
earned ‘Jord, therefore, enacts that from 
and after the passing of the act in qnes- 
tion, all persons who are prosecuted for 
any misdemeanor, either by information 
or by indictment in the Court of ‘King’s 
Bench, shall not be allowed to iniparl 
till the following term, but, “shail be 
required to plead, or demur thereto, 
within four days.” In default of thus 
pleading within four days, judgment 
may be entered against the defendant 
for want ofa plea. Ffadefendant does 
not personally appear in court to plead, 
but appears by his counsel, then, a rule 
may forthwith ‘be given, and a plea or 
demurrer to such indictment or informa- 
tion enforced, or judgment by default 
entered thereupon. The Court, how- 
ever, possesses a power to grant any ne 
cessary time for pleading, upon sufficient 
cause being shewn for such indulgence, 
In the progress of this bill through the 
House of Lords it received ‘two impor- 
tant clauses, as enlarging the rights and 
privileges of the subject. By the first, 
a deféndant who is prosecuted by the 
Crown, is entitled to receive a copy of 
the information cr indictment, by order 
of the Court, instead of having to pay for 
it upon his own application; and by the 
second, a prosecution commenced by the 
Crown, ‘not being brought to trial with- 
in twelve months after the plea of ‘not 
guilty, the defendant may, after giving 
twenty day’s ‘notice -thereof, to the At- 


torney or Solicitor General, move the 
Court to have the trial brought on, 


which must be done accordingly, un- 
Tess a nolle prosesyut shall have been en- 
tered. ‘Phis important right thus con- 
ceded to a defendant, makes it impossible 
that he should'in future, have a Crown 
prosecution hanging indefmitely over his 
head: and the he e bill, thus amended, 
has been considered, by all parties, in both 
Houses of Parliament, as a signal improve- 
mentin the jurisprudence of the Country. 

Inthe House of Lords, also, originated 


‘three other of the new measures—viz. 
“the Bill for more vi gr 2 oopgten 
j 


Blasphemous and Seditious Libels—that 


for preventing Tegal ‘Training—and 


‘that for “ authorizing Justices of the 


Peace in certain Disturbed Countiés to 
Seize and Detain Arms collected or kept 
rous_ to the ‘public 
peace.” Of the latter4two little need be 
said. The necessity for them was'so 
undeniable, that even party 


opposition to them. Some little alarm 
was affected at the clatise whith -em- 
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wered authorised persons to search for 
ety in the middle of the night, and Sir 
R. Wilson, we believe, intimated that he 
would shoot any man who attempted to 
enter his house at such an hour, and for 
such a . twas odd he should 
ars fi t himself called upon to make 


we pete: declaration of what he 
0. could suspect the gal- 


gs member of ever being placed in a si- 
tuation to exercise such a disposition ? 
It would be uncandid to infer, that be- 
cause he has been a law breaker in a 
foreign country, that therefore he should 
become oue in his own. The bills, how- 
ever, » with trifling amendments, 
through both Houses. one which 
prohibits secret training:, enacts, that 
any person who is convicted of “ training 
or drilling any other person or persons 
to the use of arms, or who shall aid and 
assist ree, shall be liable to be trans- 
ported for any term not exceeding seven 
years, or to be punished by ilaider 
ment not two years, at the 
discretion of the court.” And every 
pre who shall attend such meetings 
or the purpose of drilled or trained 
to the use of arms, be “ liable to be 


poaies by edb inpreonmet, not not exceeding 


of the court 
in in which ra conviction shall be had.” 
With to the ue au 
horises of tae pe upon the 
upon oath, of one or more 

a witnesses, 


to issuea warrant.to 


ie 
ih 
‘3 
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liable to Stamp Duties, we shall lay be. | 


fore our readers a more ample abstract. 


Heads of the Buu for the more effectval | 


Prevention and Punishment of Bias. 
phemous and Seditious Libels. 


From and after the passing of this Act, in 












every case in which any verdict or judgmen | 
by defuult shall be had against any person 


for composing, printing, or publishing, any 


blasphemous or seditious libel, it shall te 


lawful for the judge, or 


or the court, before | 


whom or in which ‘such verdict shall have | 
been given, or the court in which such judg. 
ment by default shall be had, to make ag | 


order fur the seisure, carrying away, and de. 
taining in safe custody, all copies of the libel 
which shall be in the possession of the per. 


son against whom such verdict or judgment | 
shall have been had, or in the possession of | 


any other person for his use. 

If in any such case as aforesaid, judgment 
shall be arrested, or if, after judgment shall 
have been entered, the same shall be reversed 
upon any writ of error, all copies so seized 
shall be forthwith returned to the person or 
persons from whom the same shal! have 
been so taken as aforesaid, free of all charce 
anc expense, and without the payment of 
any fees whatever. 


If any person shall, sie the passing of J 


this hens be legally convicted of having com- 
posed, printed, or published, any blasphem- 
ous or seditious libel, and shall, after being 
so convicted, offend a second time, «and be 
thereof convicted, such person may, 


legally 
on such second conviction, be adjudged, a F 


the discretion of the court, either to suffer 
such punishment as may now by law be in- 
flicted in cases of high misdemeanours, or to 
be banished from the United Kingdom, and 
all other parts of his Majesty's dominions, 
for such term as the court in which such 
be tne shall take place, shall order, or to 
Lam to such place as shall be ap- 

is Majesty for the transporte- 

a op an rs, for any term not exceeding 


yen myo wh sa who shall beso ordered to 
be banished transported, shall be after- 
large withio any part of the United 
other part of his Majesty's 
some lawful cause, be- 


fore the of the term for which 


ith eater ddl have: been so ordered t0 


be banished or transported as aforesaid, every 
such offender being so at large as aforesaid, 


* This clanse was subsequently altered. 
The ve pe of Paaecsannes Wf was Ie- 
that of banishment only subst- 
tuted in its i ace but if the party banished 
expired for 


he was 
ee -~ 


in. the next 
/ siege with al- 
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hereof lawfully convicted, shall suffer 
sath in cases of felony, without benefit 
“ane action and suit against any justice c: 
justice of the peace, constable, peace offi- 
cersy or other person of persons, for any 
done or acted in pursuance of this Act, 
pes commenced within three calendar 
months after the fact committed, and not 
pe a and the venue in‘every such 
action or suit shall be laid in the proper 
county where the fact was committed, and 
not elsewhere. 

Every act.on and suit which shall be 
brought or commenced against any person 
or persons in Scotland, for any thing done or 
acted in pursuance of this Act, shall, in like 
manner, be commenced within three ca- 
lendar months after the fact committed, and 
not afterwards, and shall be brought in the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 


Heads the Bitt for the more effectuall 
of ious Meetings and y 
semblies. 


Paramaut.—No meeting of more. than 
persons (excepting always county meet- 
aa called by the lord-licutenant or sheriff, 
or, if in Scotland, by the convener, and 
called by» five or more acting justices of the 
peace, or by the major part of the grand 
jory of a:county ; as also all meetings of any 
» OF town corporate, called by 
pen all or other head officer thereof; or 
eal or division of a city, called by 
or head officer ; and excepting 

all meetings of any corporate body), 

shall. stall be den for the purpose or on the 
pretext of deliberating upon any public griev- 
ance, Of any matter in church or state ; or of 


ren cpa, OF agtecing to any 
remonstrance, 


oe in the parish, or when any 
be divided into townships, having 
,ard distinct overseers of. the poor, 
in the township within which the per- 
ns. ts 1g any such mecting shall usually 
at ord ll, nor unless notice in writing 
the intention to hold such meeting, and 
and-place, when and where, and 
pose. for which the same shall be 
be-holden, shall be delivered per- 
} some justice of the peace residing 
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district or division within which 
or township shall be situate, six 
; before such meeting shall be 
| 10 be holden, tt atc 
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parish or township, and usually ° 


li 


Adjourned meetings to be held as unlaw- 
ful assemblies. 

No persons to attend any meeting what- 
ever exceeding the number of 50 persons, 
unless freeholders, or householders, or inha- 
bitants of the county, city, parish, or copy- 
holder having an estate in lands of the an- 
nual value of fifty pounds, of which he shall 
have been in possession twelve months, in 
the city, borough, &c. where the wasatieg is 
to be held. 

Persons knowingly and wilfully attending 
meetings contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, to be liable to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, not exceeding 12 months, at 
the discretion of the court in which the con- 
viction shall be had. 

All justices of the peace empowered to 
resort to any assemblies held within their 
jurisdiction, and there to do, er cause to be 
done, all matters or things which the case 
may require. . 

If notice shall purport that any thing by 
law established may be altered, except by 
authority of King, Lords, and Commons, 
é&c. the meeting shall be deemed an unlaw- 
ful assembly. 

Persons attending meetings contrary to 
this Act, to be required by proclamation to 
depart, and if they do mot depart within a 
quarter of an hour, to be adjudged on con- 
viction to be guilty of felony, and liable to be 
transported for seven years. 

Persons assembled at any meeting, not 
lawfully convened, may be commanded to 
be dispersed by proclamation, and if they 
shall, to the number of twelve or more, not- 
withstanding such proclamation made, con- 
tinue together for the space of half an hoar 
thereafter, every person so continuing, to be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and. liable tobe 
pr ra for seven years, 

ustices, at meetings held in pursuance of ' 
legal notice given, may order persons pro- 
pounding or maintaining any proposition for 
aeitas reong Us thing by law established, othe:- 
the authority of King, Lords, 

= and Commons, &c. to be taken into 
in case of resistance, may cause procla- 
mation to be made, for the of the 
meeting, and if twelve or more shall con- 
tinue together for the space of half an hour 
thereafter, they shall be adjudged guilty of 
felony. Persons obstructing We preg to be 
If the’ persons 


which shail become and Pi cee Fong 

Ks under the provisions of a 
any of them, shall happen: to. killed, 
maimed, or hurt, in the. dispersing, 
deavouring whey: omit or Drage rd ‘ap- 
evox lea 2 A hrog of 
vont of thal? alegre s won A 


persing, seizing, or pe Boo er ner 
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vouring to disperse, seize, or apprehend them, 
that every such justice of the peace, sheriff, 
under sheriff, mayor, head officer, magis- 
tsate, high or petty eonstable, or other peace 
Officer, andall and singular persons being 
aiding and assisting to them, or any of them, 
shall be free, discharged, and indemnified, 
as well against the King’s Majesty, his heirs, 
and successors, as against all and every other 
petson oF persons, of, for, uf concerning the 
killing, maiming, or hurting, of amy such 
person or persons so continuing together as 
aforesaid, that shall happen to be so killed, 
maimed, or hurt, as aforesaid, 


Provided always, and be it further enacted, 


that nothing herein contained shall extend to 
any meeting or assembly which shall be 
wholly holden in any room or apartment, 


Persons not to attend meetings with any 
gun, pistol, sword, dagger, pike, bludgeon, 
or other offensive weapon, on pain of being 
fined and imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years, excepting: justices of the 
peace, peace officers, or any jpegs acting 
in their aid or assistance. 

Nor to attend meetings with flags, ban- 
ners, of ensigns displaying any device, badge, 
or emblem, or with any drum, or military or 
other music, or in military array or order, on 
pain of a similar punishment, 

Sheriffs-depute in Scotland to have the 
same power as magistrates in Englanc 

Justices at sessions may sub- divide large 
parishes and townships for all the purposes 
of this Act. 

Meetings maybe held under this Act in 
certain parishes in Westminster, within one 
mile of Westminster Hall; es 
_ Persons indicted under this Act, not to be 
pn so to traverse:to a nemo potions or 
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for exceeding theit powers uader this Acr, \ 
six calendar months. 
Pidsecutions for offences under this Act t) 
be commenced within six months thereafter, 
“The above Bill was originally intend. 
ed to have been a. permanent measure: 
but it is now limited to five years. 


Heads of the Bix to make certain Publi. 
cations subject to the Duties of Stam) 
upon Newspapers, and to restrain the 
abuses arising from the publication of 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels. 


Be it enacted by the King’s:most exce!lent 
Majesty, &c., that from and after ten cays, 
after the passing of this Act, all pamphlets 
or papers commonly so called, and al) other 
papers containing any public news, intelli 
gence or occurrences, or any remarks or ob- 
servations, address or letter theteon, or upon 
any matter established in church or state, 
printed in. any part of the united kingdom, 
forsale, and published periodically, or in 
parts or numbers, at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days between the publication of 
any twosuch pamphlets, &0.and not exceeding 
two sheets in the whole, or which shal! be 
sold of offered or exposed.to sale, for a less 
sum than sixpence, exclusive of the duty by 
this Act imposed thereon, shall be deemed 
and taken to be newspapers. 

And be it farther enacted, that no quan- 
tity of paper less than a quantity equal to 32 
inches in length, and-22 inches in breadth, 
in whatever way or form the same may be 
made or divided in@ leaves,or in whatever 
way the same may ‘be printed, shall be 
deemed or taken ‘to be a sheet of paper wit)- 
“ the meaning and fos wor purpeses of this 

ct. 

. No cover or. blank leaf. to*be deetned pat 
of a pamphlet. Monthly publications to be 
published on .the first day of every calenda! 
month, or within two before or aiter, 
under a penalty of 2ol, for publishing on any 
other day. The price’ and day of publics 
tion to be printed on periodical publications, 
under a penalty of 201. for omitting the same. 
_ And be it further enacted, that no person 
from and after thirty days, after the passing ° 
this Aet, shall print any newspaper, pe)! 
Jet, &c. as aforesaid, exceeding two sheets, v! 
which shall be sold or offered or exposed 





cient sureties, in the sum of if in Lon- 
don or twenty. miles thereof, and 200!. i 
elsewhese, and bis or er surcties it 


a like sum in. , Conditioned oo 
‘such printer shal} pay every svc 
_ fine or penalty as may at any tien be im 
‘posed upon or im or bet 


by reason of ae conviction for printing © 
erewpan ous Or ee 
y'time after the entering into such 
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lishing without entering into these 
, 3 are liable to a penalty of 204. 
: for each publication. 


If sureties pay any part of the money for 
which they are bound, or become bankrupt, 
fresh recognizance or bond with sureties 
i. must be given, if required. 

Bonds not to be subject to stamp duty. 

he Lists of recognizances and bonds taken, to 
of be transmitted to commissioners of stamps, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 

Persons hawking or selling papers not 
stamped, to be liable to a penalty of 201. 
oe Recognizance, in case of libel, to be of 

beliaviour as well as to. appear to an- 
swer thereto. ; 

Two or more justices to determine offences 

















which shall be committed against this Act. 

a They to have the power of mitigating penal- 
ties. 
m “Persons summoned as witnesses, and not 
1. appearing, liable to a penalty not exceed- 
J 4 0 

m we ot cenviction of pa not to be 
s remoyed into any court, or the execution su- 
is Peiseded. 
= ‘No actions for penalties shall be com- 
| ‘ menced but in the name of the Attorney 
- General in England and Advocate for Scot- 

as or some officer of the stamp duties. 
= lication of duties. | 
ith _ We have thought it most expedient 
no thus o put our readersin possession of 
ver faithful abstracts of these important 
be measures, forming, as they do, an era in 
ahs the legislative and constitutional histo 
this | @f the country. The necessity whic 


called for them was so manifest, that 
they have received not only the decided 
port of Parliament, but the unani- 


sess Pager of the people of Eng- 
We say the ibe ineiehe- 


part 
o be 
ndat 
iter, 
1 any 
ylica 
10NS, 
ame. 
erson 
ing of 


beet, 


‘tion, for we reckon as nothing the sort 
of opposition which they have experi- 
need out of Parliament. It is true, 
Westminster had a meeting under the 

pices of Sir Francis Burdett; and 
Southwark had its meeting under the 
spices .of Sir Robert Wilson; and 
Common Council have met; and a 
thfield: mob has met, with Hunt at 


» Fown, County or, place? Nor 
» Are we not justified es in say- 
that the le have unanimously 
: in their wisdom and proprie- 
| The places we have mentioned 
“lost all claim to importance or 
» from tke hacknied uniformity 
hich,~on all and every occasion, 
are ready to raise their voices a- 
tha oft executive. Men pe 

eve! | SI > Must expect to ¢c 
ate ¢ fodincrisitunte covillere 
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Weirhead; and, what other City, Bo- ' 


-a pamphile 
Erskine, in which was contained as‘zross 
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The good effect which these measures 
will produce when in full operation, may 
be anticipated from what has occurred 
during their progress. to maturity. 
Loud and vehement threats were uttered 
by the Radicals, and their determination 
to unite in a Wody and resist any attempt 
on the part of Parliament to coerce 
them. ‘T’hese threats were followed by 
appeals, and first one and then another 
day was fixed, for their meetings: in 
other words, for a simultaneous rising. 
In vain. They did not dare to execute 
what they menanced. Their mischiev- 
ous spirit was curbed, by the vigor and 
firmness of Parliament, and’ by the 
promptitude with which the loyal and 
well-affected, in every part af the coun- 
try, rallied round the constitution. We 
may hope, therefore, when they. can.no 
longer act.in concert—when they can no 
longer hold tumultuous meetings—prac- 
tise secret drilling—collect arms—and 


read cheap sedition—that the very ele- 


ments of their desperate schemes will 
be dispersed, and that in a short time 
ar A will know herself again. 

e have not attempted to give even 
an outline of the debates in Parliament 
during the lastmonth. ‘The utter inu- 


tility of any such attempt, within our 


limits, will be manifest, when we merely 
remind our rerders that they have filled 
above two hundred: columns of the daily 
papers. Our whole publication would 
not have sufficedto give half this mass 


of reading : and what beneficial abstracts 


of it could bave been made within the 
scanty boundary of half a dozen pages? 
The attention of Parliament has been 
almost exclusively occupied with the de- 
tails of the measures re mentioned ; 
and before this Digest is perused; the 
whole of them will have become a part 
of the laws of the land. Parliament 
will then adjourn to the 10th or 12th of 
February,after a month of most laborious 
inquiry and discussion which have end- 
ed, we have no hesitation in saying, in 
the salvation of the country. 

The only subject of much, interest, to 
which the attention of the House was 
directed, exclusively of the above mea- 
sures, was a libel upon its character by 
Mr. Hobhouse. This gentleman wrote 
t in answer to one by Lord 


and scandalous an attack upon the House 
of Commons as was eyer penned. ‘The 
“consequence ‘has been, that Mr. Hob- 


hoyse is now in Newgate, where he will 
remain till the prorogation of Parliament 
chooses to pe- 
Vou. XIII. Q 
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tition for his release. But as that peti- 
tion must express his contrition for his 
offence, and his assurance that he did not 
intend to vilify or degrade the House, 
we do not imagine he will consent to 
sign such a.one. He is ambitious of 
distinction, and is only worthy of the 
sort of distinction he has now obtained. 
POREIGN POLITICS. 

Under this head we have really no- 
thing to communicate, either in the shape 
of news or comment. Our own domes- 
tic affairs have absorbed so much of pub- 
lic attention, that none has been bestow- 
ed upon the affairs of other nations.— 
Nor, indeed, has any thing occurred. of 
that importance or magnitude which 
would have justified it. The French 


Incidents and Births in and near London. 


[Jan. I, 


Chambers have met, but done nothing 
as yet, except voting addresses to the 

ing, and arranging other preliminary 
business. Germany is still quiet, though a 
volcano is gathering beneath her political 
surface. eos too, is tranquil; while in 
the United States of America, the specu. 
lations of the moment are suspended til} 
the meeting of Congress, which was to 
take place on the 10th December.—The 
President's speech will doubtless be in. 
teresting, particularly in reference to 
the Florida question, and to the aggres. 
sions which have been committed upon 
American property in the Pacific, by 
Lord Cochrane, who, from being a re. 
former in England, has become a sort of 
pirate in Chili. 


a ne a ne man , 
INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX, . 


BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
“* Windsor Castle, Dec. 4, 1819. 
“ His Majesty’s disorder has undergone 
no alteration. His Majesty was indisposed 
for two 7° fortnight since; but has now 
recovered his ordinary bodily health, which 

is good, considering his great age.” 

as usual. 
Regent's Canal.—The demand for wharfs 
along the banks of this canal, and: - 
larly at the City-road, under Islington, 


ments to facilitate the navigation of the ca- 
nal: which measures have naturally called 


for additional Ley sama niary aid, the amount of 
at var on ny ona, ing of pro 
s to be 80 100,000. ; but 


; 





of balances of sums issued for the payment 
of dividends due and not demanded, and for 
the ear of lottery prizes which had 
not been claimed, and ‘which remained in 
the Bank of England on the 9th Oct. last: 
Dividends due and not 

demanded . . . £1,;206,094 15 0 
Lottery Prizes not claimed 10,678 1 0 


‘ 


Advanced to Gov. 
pursuant to 31 & 
48 Geo, III. 876,739 09 
Do. 56th Do. 140,591 19 1 
1,017,380 19 10 





£1,216,772 16 0 








Remained in the Bank . £199,441 16 & 


Members returned to Parliament .}---The 
Hon. Wm, Lamb, for the ceunty of Hert- 
ford, vice the Hon. T. Brand.—Sir Robert 
Heron, bart, for the city of Peterborough, 
tive the Hon. Wm. Lamb.---Lieut.-colonel 
Frederick Wm. French, for the borough of 
Cambridge, vice the Hon. Edward Finch. 

Births.) - The right hon. the countess of 
Brownlow ofa daughier—In St. James's 
place, ‘the lady of Captain Wilbraham, R.N. 
ofa ig. 4g Charlés-street, Berkeley- 

’ 












a » lady of E Blackburn, esq. of 4 
daughier—s o. 8, Par lace, St. James's 
irs. G. Raikes, of a daughter— 

‘Mrs: Fletcher ‘Highbury-terrace, of 4 






. Ha ape d, of a daughter 
Hagod) the countess 
“Sergeshill, the lady 
4. of adadghter—'' 


NN a a 


Iter, esq. of 8 
C the lady of 
of Athlone 

af 
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1820.) 
still-born— Mrs. E. oe! of soo ah 
buildings, of & son—At Kensington, the 

isdyot H. T. Da Costa, esq. of a daughter 
At No. 3, Tavistock-square, the wife of J. 


Braham, esq. of a son—At Highbury-grove 
Mrs. D. Ranier. of a daughter—In Great 
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n 
Quebeo-street, Montague-square, the wife 
‘ of J. Corfield, esq. of Baker-street, Port- 
uare, of a son—At Pentonville, Mrs. 
? Ww. R. Brooman, of a son—At Fleming- 
ie house, Old Brompton, the lady of T. Da- 
h- vies, esq. of a daughter. 
0 Married.]' At St. John's Church, Hack- 
~ Robert Hogg, esq. of the East India 
ney, BE> €Sq- 
on Compahy’s service, to Catherine, daughter 
by of W. North, esq. Leyen-hall, Garth, York- 
e- « St. Pancras Church, Mr. R. 
of Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late gg fort, esq. -Walshes-town, 
county Dublin—At St. (thee Hanover- 


Captain P. M‘Dougall, to Miss 
ve, Jane M‘Donald, of Teams nae ware 
Clapham, R. P. Smith. esq. M. P., to 
ler of the late P. Breton; esq. 
t St, George’s, Hanover-square, the 
- J. Poole, Enmore, Somersetshire, to 
Seager, Bridgewater—At Croydon, 
yg Burbidge, of Aldersgate-street, to 
only daughter, of W. Griffith, esq— 
éWisham Church, James H., youngest 
aS W. Dyer, of Blackheath, to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of C. Pratt, esq. of 
At Lewisham Church, Mr. 
- Talmadge, jun. of Guildford, to Miss 
Bousfield, of Blackheath—At Responion, 
Mr, J. T. Gellibrand, of Austinfriars, to 
e Isabella, daughter of the Rev. J. 
verby of Lewes —At Rodmarton, Glouces- 
ow pate. Rev. T. S. Griffinhoofe, A. M. 


ent 
for 
had 
1 in 
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» Mr. G, Longstaff, of New 
ot, to Miss Butler of Tot- 


— ft Lambeth Church, W. Cham- 
Hood, esq. of Vauxhall, to Ann, 
s fs of the late C. Brown, esq. 
s Lambeth—At Finchley, Mr. J. 
of .Finsbury-square, to Miss 
Bei incblas au St. Mary Magda- 




















gh of ; 























R.N , »Mr. H. Webb, of Ber- 
celey- » Elizabeth Artemisia Anna Ma- 
yr | id of the. late D. Healey, esq. of 
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Portugal.—At St. Ann's Blackfriars, Mr. 8. 
J. Smither, of Crondall, Hants, to Miss 
Amelia Pink, of the same ey itn St. 
Mary's Church, Newington, T. Andrews, 
» Essex, to Miss Cole of 
the New Kent Road, second surviving — 
daughter of the late S: Cole, esq. of Saffron 
Walden—At St. Mary-le-bone Church, J. 
Gilbert, esq. of the auditor-general’s de- 
partment, to Emily, daughter of the late 
Mrs. Raines, of Oare, in Sussex—At St. 
James's Church, T. Rose, esq. of St. 
James’s-place, to Mary Ann, third. daughter 
of P. Mair, esq. of Richmond, Yo re— 
At St. George’s, Hanov uare, W. Os- 
borne Rich. esq. third son of Sir C. Rich, 
bart., to Elizabeth Sarah, only daughter of 
the late G. W. F. Newcome, esq—At Bishop 
Waltham, Lord Dacre, to Mrs. Wilmot— 
At St. John’s Church, Hackney, the Rev. 
C. T. Heathcote, D. D. of Mitcham, to 
Maria Trower, youngest daughter of the 
‘late F. Trower, esq. of Clapham. 


Died.jWilliam Turner, esq. only remain- 
ing uncle of the present Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, bart—At St. Helena, Mr. V. J. 
Munden, son of Mr. Munden of Drary-lane 
theatre—At Kennington, Eleanor, the wife 
of Mr. A, Sangster—Mr. A. Ross, Bishops- 
gate-street, 57—-The wife of A. Rosenhagen 
esq. of Cricket—The Jady of V. Conolly, 
esq. Portland-place—Jane. Catherine, yr 
cond daughter of J. Henderson, e 
Montague-street, Russell-square—W. the. 
mott, esq.-of Durham-place, Lambeth, a8 
—At the Bermudas, Mr. T. Seabrook, only 
brother of Mr. J. Seabrook, of St. Pauls 
Church-yard—The wife of Mr. H. Hincks- 
Fa of Kentish-town, ye n a the 

y Borringdon, on his passage from 
Bombay, W. H. Milburn, only son of W. 
Milburn, esq. of Pentonville—At Mr. Ful- 
ler's, po mage rcmnny Monkwell-street, Mr. 
J. Clarke, 53—Mr, W. Stubbs, Cheapside, 
42--T. Marsham, esq. late of Winchmore 
hill, 71—The wile of Ww. _ Johnson, of Mile- 
Hammersmith, Mr. J. Bloye, 76—In Fen- 
church-street, David Jennings, esq. of 
Hall-house, Hawkhurst, Kent—At outh 
Lambethy-4 the wife of Mr. T. Courtney of 
the Old Jewry, 68—At Nice, Mr. J. "h. 
Tode, son of Mrs. Mortimer, of Ludgate- 


hill, 25—At . n, the widow 

of the late Mr. T. Burt.of St, 's, 

» Westminster, 82—Mrs. J. Cowie of South 

- Crescent, Bédfo uare, 57—Mr. J. 

ot, Gaiaionbetecte ral ie 

Whe pi i > iy el 
house, Cheshunt, W. Sandom, 


At Chichester, Mary-Aon. entee sane 
maaan ‘of 5 G. Nicholls, fits cones 
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49—In Duke-street, Portland-place, the 
widow of the late Mr. W. Winter, of Con- 
_ duit-street, ne ee Marsham, 
eaq. treasurer to the Linnean Society, and 
authorof Entomologia Briiannica—In the 
sick ward of Lambeth workhouse, Lieut. 
Henry Bowermant late of the 56 reg. His 
two unfortunate sons, one ten, the other 
twelve years old, are inmates of the work- 
house at Norwood—The wife of Mr. J. 
Field, of Camberwell-green, 69—In Glou- 
cester-place, St. Pancras, Thomas the eldest 
son of T. Rickman Harman, esq. 8—Mr. 
P. Violet of Charlotte. street, Fitzr oy-square, 
miniature painter, ?71—Mr. Fuller of Chels- 
field, Kent, 67—At her residence in Lea- 
denhail-street, Mrs. E. Cowley, 883—W. 
Hornidge, esq. of Hatton-garden—T he wife 
of J. Wilson, esq. of Highbury-hill, 44— 
George, third son of Mr. Waud, New Bond- 
street, 4—M. J. Meymott, of the Borough- 
road, Southwark, 50—The wife of Mr. °J. 
Inman, of Cleveland-court, St. James’s— 
At his house in Crispin-street, Spital- 
fields, W. Clement Headington, esq.—Mar- 

ret Grace, the infant daughter of J. H. 

nhy, esq.—R. Burton, esq. of Symond's- 
inn, Chancery-lane—In New Norfolk-street, 
Park-lane, the wife of Mr. A. B. Gibbon, 
late of Plymouth, 58—D. Andre, esq. of 
196 Oxford-street, 67—At his son-in-law’s, 
Lieut. Dewsnap’s, Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich, Mr. M. Little, 80—At her mother’s 
house, in Welbeck-street, Charlotte, young- 
est aoa Ay oe late, Woh wnan of the 
present C. Chaplain, esq. of Blankney— 
At her house on Hictintid rien, Mrs. D. 

s, 82—The wife of Mr. Jackson, 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square —The 
wife of Mr. T. Turner, of New Bond-street, 
34—The wife of Mr. Harris, of Picket- 
‘street, Temple-bar—In Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, the widow of the late R. 
Butler, esq. 77. ; 

Eart oF Echintoy. _. 

At Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, on Tues- 
day the 14th of December, the Right Hon. 
Hucn Montcomerie, Earl of Eglinton, 
Lord Montgomerie i 


the ist ’ Lord Lieu itenant of Ayrshire ; 
ha dieters meses 
Wales, :" lordship was son - Alex- 





Some Account of the Earlof Eglinton, &c. 
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The late earl was long in the army, and 
during the American war, was Major of the 
West Fencibles. When the war ke ont 
with France in 17938, he raised and com. 
manded that fine regiment, the West Lov. 
land fencibles, which command he resigned 
after several years service.—He succeded 
his cousin Archibald as Ear! of Eglinton, in 
1796. The death of this patriotic noble. 
man will be much regretted, as he gave em. 

ment to a numerous tenantry, and was 
highly esteemed on his estates, which he 


has considerably improved since he came to | 


the title. 
EpwarRpD Birp, Esa. R.A. 


Having inserted in our last number 
brief memoir of this very admirable artist, 
we subjoin the following additional particu- 
lars, furnished by an old and valuable cor- 
respondent to our Journal. 

Died, Nov. 2, 1819, on the King’s Pa. 
rade Bristol, Epwarp Birp, Esq. R. A. 
historical painter of that city. { Mr. Bird 
was born and passed his early years under 
circumstances the most unfavourable to the 
cultivation of his intellectual power. His 
education never extended beyond the com- 
mon rudiments of knowledge, and he en- 
tered into a japan manufactory, in order 
to exert his talents for some yecuniary ad- 
vantage, where he wasted eight of his most 
— years. But nature: had organized 

im for a painter. His early drawings 
might have excited surprise, had they been 
produced by one instructed in the art, but 
they were only noticed by those who could 
do nothing for hisimprovement. Disgusted 
with trade, and hoping to find opportuni- 


ties for study as well as means of subsis- 
tence in his’ favoutite’ pursuit, he took up 


his abode at Bristol, where he found a small 
number of friends, among men of taste of 
various talents. In their society his thirst 
of knowledge acquired a proper directidn, 
ne, ode San extended no further 
in to introduce him as a drawing master; 
in this occupation, the necessity of pro- 
for his family, obliged him to con- 
His vacation and all his oer 

s were indefatigably devoted to | 
of nature, and occasionally to copy 
good works that came within his 
spe- 
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which he had not given oP 
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his picture of “ Good News,” and 

tas fareas the long protracted ab- 

poe rh mene; for the principal figure, 

allow him. Mr. Bird having heard 

of Mr. Wilkie determined to visit 

, for the sole purpose of seeing 

, with which he was quite en- 

Besides his anes of * Good 

»» purchased in 1809, by Mr. Baugh, 

nierchant»of Bristol, he painted “ the 

Choristers,” purchased by His Royal High- 

néss the Prince Regent. He also painted 

g the Will, Chevy Chace,” which 

the appointment of thistorical 

rh the Princess Charlotte, but as 

you ‘have said, with her death ended his 

prospects of royal favour. It was we believe 

jn- 1814, that Mr. Bird undertook to paint 

two-national pictures on the embarkation of 

Louis XVIII. at Dover, and the other at his 

in Calais not finished. Healso painted 

thie death of Eli, &c. &c. &c. and made de- 

fora Bible. _The last five or six years 

his life were a continual struggle with 

Geenctatterly producing hypochondrichal 

affection, till at length medical assistance 

could only alleviate pain.. See a long ac- 

count, where however none of the particu- 

lars as above are mentioned in Gent’s Mag. 
for Nov. 1819. 


Josias Jackson, Esq. 


“On the 30th. of August last, upon his 
or St. Vincent’s Josias Jackson, Esq. 
,» Sussex; he was a native of 


West Indies, and after being gsent to . 


for his education, which was finish- 

edsat Eton School, returned and passed the 

of his life there. For more than 

. twenty years he had been an inhabitant of 

» Occasionally visiting his estate 

Vincent’s, and during his residence 

, ie had been many years one of his 

sty’s. “prom for cea He was 

chosen member of parliament 

‘Southampton, during which time he 

ated in the elegant Villa-of Belle Vue, 
wie « 


Befordshire— Berkshire. 
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near that.town. Eminently conspicuous 
for one of the most benevolent, generous, 
and amiable dispositions that ever distin- 
guished the human character, His virtues 
were however not confined to private and 
pc life, for he was always ready to em- 
oy hisabilities in the service of the public, 
open One occasions where vigour, and en- 
biann of body and mind were required, 
he could exert himself. with unremitting 
ardour and zeal, as. was fully manifested by 
his meritorious conduct i in the command of 
a corps of Rangers in St. Vincent’s, during 
the insurrection of the Caribs in the year 
1795, 1796. And at Southampton, in the 
year 1803, when Buonaparte had collected 
a numerous army on the coast of France, 
to invade England, he was equally zealous 
for the good of this country, being most ac- 
tive in raising and training a volunteer | re- 
iment, of which he was colonel, for its de- 
ence, and by his unwearied attention and 
vigilance, brought into good. military order 
in a’short spaceoftime. During the period 
he sat in parliament, though unaccustomed 
to speak in the house, when some West 
India regulations were in agitatiou, he made 
a clear and very comprehensive speech oh 
the state of affairs in those islands; in which 
he took occasion to explain the general hene- 
volent treatment of the ath there, and 
evinced with great perspicuity, how humane- 
ly, kindly, and even liberally, they were sup- 
ported by a-large portion of their masters. 
A numerous family are left to deplore his 
loss, which, by them will be and se- 
verely felt, and ici Aa par y an er- 
tensive circle of frie and acquaintances, 
to whom the excellent qualities of his heart, 
and the suavity and urbanity of his man- 
ners, had endeared ‘him. . ‘Nor is it by these 
alone that his death will be lamented, for his 
negroes have in him lost a most kind and 
humane master, and the Island of St. Vin- 
cent one of the most worthy, liberal, and 
polished men. that ever. adorned its. so- 
ciety. “4 ‘ ‘ . 
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‘and Dunstable district societies for 
ng C Sbristian ‘knowledge have together dis- 
ia the course of the last year the follow. 
ber 0 books, viz. 126 bibles, 210 testa- 
pres er'bodks, 480 psalters, and 2,800 
and tracts. * 
| Mr, Thomas Howkens, of Basmead, 
t daughter of Mr. Robert Adains, of 


ire. 
i tee aged 63, Mr. Richard 


pi Na a ‘saving Ba 


t two which time he 
od, in enti , the excellence 
bristianseligic eed Been a eendy new 
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ber of the Wesleyan Methodist society upwards of 
40 years, and 24 years a local\preacher in that con- 
nection.—At Elstow, vear Bediord, Mrs. Mary 
Payne, eldest dayghter of the late. Sir Gillies 
Payne, bart.—At Chellington, Mr. William Hodg- 
kiason, late of Stow. Hill, Northamptonshire—At 
Bedford, aged 74, Mr. John Timaens, well known 
and. mmrpeterened in cuptanenel slated of 
40 years. 
seamanna..; ait b 

nd annual meeting of the webiany 
» it’ that the- sum of ‘13,5472. 
‘Ws. 10d! had been a since the first establish- 
meat; that had been -repaid, extlusive 
‘of interest ; * thint the’ ‘sum: now remaining in 


At the 





band to the credit of depositors, amounts te 10,282 
lls. 10d, 4 

Died.) At Reading, in the 73d year of hisage, 
the Rev, Wm. Sugden, M.A. formerly fellow of 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford, and late rector of 
Cottingham, Northamptonshire—Aged @1, Francis 
Hill, esq. only sun of the late Jobn Hill of Shep- 
yon Mallet, esq.—Mrs. Sarah Church, relict of the 
ate Geo. Church esq. Hungerford, 82. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
Died.} At High Wycombe, aged 99, Mr. Mat- 


thew Bates, one of the most celebrated and oldest 
horticulturists in the kingdom—At West Wycombe, 
Mrs. Joynsoa— At Great Marlow Parsonage, Joho 
Deane, ¢3q. 77- 


CAMBRIDGESHIRB. 


On Friday, Dec. 3, the election for this borough 
took place. The candidates were, Col. French and 
J. Adeane, esq. After polling half an hour, the 
Colonel was duly elected, and afterwards chaired 
with the usual formalities. A mob assailed him 
and his friends with mud, and afterwards proceeded 
te demolish the windows of the Hoop Ion, where 
Celonel French put ap, and the neighbouring 
houses. At eight o'clock the riot act was read, by 
the Towo Clerk. By the judicious arrangements 
and fum conduct of the Mayor and the peace offi- 
cers, assisted in a most essential manner by the 
genticmen who accompanied hiin, the rioters were 

, and tranquillity restored about eight 
o'clock. Several persons were apprehended. 

A new sessions house and house of correction 
are abont to be erected at Ely. 

The Rev. Peter L. Cowling, M.A. of St, John’s 
Callege, Cambridge, has been instituted by the Lord 
Bishop of Ely to the rectory of Long Stow, in this 
county. 

Married | At Wisbeach, Edward Stone, eaq. to 
Mrs. Jones—Mr, William Johnson, to Mary Ann 


: 


CHESHIRE. 


The ancient arch, originally the western entrance 
Benedictines, 


way of Chester Castle, has fallen in. 
Presentation of Plate to Sir John Grey Eger- 
ton, Bart.—The design of this superb piece of 
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Smith, of Wervia, Cheshire—Me. W. J. 
printer, te Jane, eldest daughter of Capun 
Cochrane, of Bold-square, in that city—At Wittos , 
Captain Hunt of Nerthwich to Miss Sproston, o 
Witton—Mr, James Purcell to Miss Maria Gory, 
both of Frodsham—Mr, Davenport of Wortiieg. 
burg, to Miss Lee, of Aldford. 

Died} 10 Chester, John Garner, esq. formerly 
an eminent solicitor, father of the profession i, 
Chester—Mrs. Calveley, widow of the late Jame 
Calveley, of Stapleford, in this county, esq.— Mn, 
Hewett, relict of the late Thorses Hewett, esq. of 
Hoole House neat Chester—At Wilmslow, Thoma 
Hall, esq. 71—-In the Sist year of her age, Elia, 

wife of William Naylor, esq. of Wakefield, ang 
daughter of Edward Brooke, esq. of Chapel Town, 
near Leeds. In executing the painful task of rr. 
cording the death of this most amiable woman, we 
have authority to state, that it was occasioned by 
@ sudden fright. Some colliers having been com. 
mitted to the house of correction, for a breach of 
their engagement with their employers, were ac. 
companied to the prison door by the members of 
the union society, to which they belonged ; enter. 
ing the town ia triumph, with drums, flags, and 
flambeaus, shouting, hugzaing, and making the 
most hideous noise: the alarm occasioned tliereby 
had so immediate and powerful an effect, as by the 
shock to cause the rupture of a small vessel ip the 
head, and a consequent effusion in the brain, which 
proved fatal in three days. In her melancholy 
death, we see exemplified one of the many evils 
which the present disturbed state.of the times hu 


brought upon us. 
CORNWALL, 


November 26th, at three o’clock-in the morning 
the inhabitants of Bodmin were roused by the 
alarm of the fire-bell, announcing a conflag! ation at 
Glynn, the beautiful mansion of E. J, Glynn, esq. 
“The whole of thé building, except the servant’ 
wing, was consumed, with the valuable furniiwe 
and elegant library: Mr. Glyna and daughter 
barely escaped with their lives. 

Arrangements are making, and will be completed 
by the Sth of January:next, for cpening a direct 
mail coach communication between London and 
Penzance. By this alteration the London letters 
for Penzance can be answered on the same day, 
and all the mails, except the P!ymouth, will arrive 
im Exeter at or before ten o'clock at night. 

Births.] At St. Austell, the lady of J. H. He 
milton, esq. of a son—At Menbenie Vicarage, the 
Jady of the . E. H. Cole, of a daughtcr—At 
Launceston, the lady of J. K. Lethbridge, esq. ofs 
soh—At Truro, the lady of Thomas Bate, esq. of « 


ter. 

Married.}, At St. Glevias, Joseph Reynolds, 
esq. of Pool, to the eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Richards, esqe—At Gweanap ,Capt. Thomas Moyle, 
of the United Mines, to Miss Joanna Phillips— 
At St. Clees, the Rev, Wm. Fookes, to Miss Mar. 

Searle.—Lately, at Falmouth, Lieut. R, Tickell, 
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R.N. to G eldest of Edward 
a Esq. ‘ of H, M. Packet, Duke of 
Kent.—At Cury, Hill, esq. of Carwythenict, 
to Harriet, daughter of Jonathan Passing: 






ham esq, of Bonython. . 
“Died ae fe ust, atthe advanced age of 100 
years, . At Wlogan, Mr. David 


‘Rogess, 95—At Fowey, Mr. George Merrificid, © 
—At Penzance, much lamented by a great numbe 
of indigent persons to whom she was ¥ truly ge 

> ach Pengreep, 
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sisters Viearaige, atthe advanced age of $7 years, 























































‘ guruh,. widow of the Rev. J.T Spry, late vicar of 
‘a, that parish, who died on the 7th of August last. 
. | CUMBERLAND. 

eh:  dehga for Mumidating the streets of Carlisle 

by one gas light, from the pencil of Mr. Grafton, 

thy the @tigineer, has been submitted to the corpora- 
iu tine ahd thhabitants by the gas company. It con- 
nes gee of &*beantifal Grecian column, of the height 
ars, ofvixty-five ‘feet, with a large glass vase on the 
of top "of ft, ‘from Which the light will proceed. 
mas Te i# propésed to erect the pillar in the Market. 

138, plate, to which, it will be ‘observed, all our priuci- 
and pal-streets are dirécted as to a common centre, 
wa, conséquéntly the effect of the light will extend its 

re jifiuénce, “with equal advantage, to all parts, and 

, We without the interruption of shadows. A commu- 
1 by figatiow Will be made to the top of the pillar by a 
Om ‘Stairtabe Winding tp tie centre, in which 
h of place,” ai86, “is ‘a very Ingenious contrivance for 

ac. lighting the lamp. Fer this purpose a separate gas 
$ of tibe fedching from the bottom of the pillar to the 
ater. wop,'is pierced with holes, from which, by turning 
aud a tock, the gas will escape, and by applying a light 

the to the bottom, an instantaneous communication 
reby will'be Made with the lamp. 
the “Bivth) Ta Cafliste, the lady ‘of Wm. French, 
} the esq. 6th Dragoon Guards, of a son and heir. ' 
hich | Marriéd] At Carlisle, Mr. Wm. Chestas to 
holy Fane Waflace—At Penrith, Mr. Isaac Grisen- 
evils tiwaite 't6"Miss Jane Monkhonse—At Whitehaven, 
has Mii Richard” Little, to Miss Jane Seaton—Mr. J. 
Formby to Miss E. Johnston—At Egremont, Mr. 
W. Wilson to Miss Aun Scott. 

Died) Ta Carlisie, Edward Nevinson, ¢3q.— 
o. Mis,‘2 h Coulthard, 64—Mr. Robson, of Ley- 
Be 6Gfh, acting partner in the banking house of Messrs. 
nt ‘Wood, snd Co. He was a gentleman 
» C84, meet and his loss will be long regretted 
a basive cifcle of frieads—At Whitehaven, 
hue Mrs. Saral Scot! aged 100 years. 
leted Wey o DERBYSHIRE. 
cae dj At Derby, Joho Haward Galton, 
and uddeston House, Warwickshire, to Isa- 
stters daughter of Joseph Strutt, esq. of 
» day, ee, 2a! f 
i ) At Harwood, near Chesterfield, in the 

ear of his age, Mr. Joshua Turner. 
1 os DEVONSHIRE, 8 s_ 
r—At _ An alarmin and destructive fire broke out on 
y. of a e 7th Dec. in Tiverton, Devon, in a house at the 
. of @ te of Broad lane, near the turnpike Gate 





ading to Eneter. Immediate assistance was 
ocured,but-the houses being covered with thatch, 
Gwellings were entirely consumed. We have 
ot that many accidents occurred, one poor 
im, im particular, was so dreadfully burnt, 

8 survived ouly a few hours; another, who 
mn window, was very soon after deli- 





















































was instituted by the Rey, Dr. 

of Exeter, to the vicarage of Ma- 

Thruselton chapel annexed, in Devon, 

Presentation of the Rev, Henry Hawkins 

ne, of Heligan in Cornwall, void by the 
mes Sue . John ; ’ - 
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Rev. Charles Phillot of a daughter—At Halsanger 
House, the lady of James. Woodley, esq. of a 
daughter—At Dartmouth, the lady of R. L. Hing: 
ston, jan. esq. Dutch vicerconsal, of a daughter. . 

Married.) Frederick Leigh of Cullompton, esq. 
to Aunu, eldest daughter of Thomas Kennaway, of 
Exeter, esq—At Axminster, H. Druke, esq. to Miss 
Carrol, of Ghard. 

Died.) At Frogmore, near Kingsbridge, aged 82, 
Wm. Jarvis, better known by the name of Cuptain 
Jarvis, a man of great humour, and much respected. 
—At Piymouth, Mr. James Landsborough, jun. 22. 
At Sidmouth, Thomes Newbury, esq. late surgeon 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service, 74—~ 
Henry Maniey of Manley near Tiverton, esq. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


An eagle was lately seen flying near Sherborne, 
and was wet with in the park by one of Lor 
Digby’s gamekeepers, who shot at it twice without 
Success; a third discharge, however, brought the 
bird to the ground, having broken one of its wings. 
It measures seven feet nine inches from the éx- 
tremity of the wings, and weighs upwards of [3lbs. 

Some of the ladies of Sherborne have recently 
exerted themselves in raising a subscription to Sup- 
ply the poor with blankets—a great desideratum 
during the winter months. The inhabitants have 
evinced their accustomed liberality by already con- 
tributing upwards of 501.; an example which, we 
trust, will be followed in othé: parts of the coun- 
try. 

Births.) At Poole, the lady of Robert Slade, 
ésq. of a daughter—At Wolverton reetory, the tad 
of the Rev. Henry Poole, of a sen—At Weymou i 
the lady of A. Moffat Mills, esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of Sir Heury Onslow, bart of a daughter 
—At Moreton, the lady of George Crowther, esq. 
of Ring Hill Cottage, of a daughter—At Sum- 
merland-place, the lady of Major Bird, of a-oh. “ 

Married.) At Melcombe, the Rev. C. Evans, 
of Bristol, who is about to embark as a missionsry 
to Sumatra, to Martha, eldest daughter of Mr. S. 
Scriven, of the former place—At Lyme Regis, John 
Phelpoe, esq. to Charlotte, daughter of the fate 
Thos. Clatterback, of Staumore, ¢sq.—The Rev. 
W. Brookland, vicar of Netherbary to Miss Mason, 
sister of John Mason, of Lymington, esq.—Joseph 
Reynolds, esq. of Poole, to the eldest daughter 6 
the late Wm. Richards, esq. of Penryn. . ' 

Died.) At Chacewater, Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Joseph Ralo. Though she had reached her 2tst 
year, her height was only two feet ten inches; slie 
was never known to laugh or cry, or utter any 
sound whatever, though it was evident she both 
saw and heard: her weight never exceeded twenty 
pounds. : 


DURHAM. 


The Bishop of Darham is now building and en- 
dowing no less than eight schools, th suitable 
situations amongst the lead mines, in his lordship’s 

Married.] At Gateshead, Stephen Reed, est, 
of Newcastle, solicitor, to Isabella, éldest daughter 
of the late John Barras, esq. of Gatestiead—Mr, 
Jamies Dove of , to Miss Ridtey of North 
Herrington, Yorkshire—At Monkwearmouth, Tho- 
mas Wake, of Hill-house, to Miss Wright of South- 

‘ae My ome the rev. Richard rome 
_ OF Standrop, to Mary Ann, sécodd daughter of the 
rev, Heary Richardson, vicar of Conisctiffe—The 
Rev. Jamas Baker, ‘chancellor of the diocese of 


ham ; to Catherine, Ganghter of ‘the rev. 
Prone agg, D:D. Prevenaary of Durhat 
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Died} At Lingfield near Darlington, Mr. Mich} 
Middieton, 78—~At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. John 
Thompson, aged 10?—Captain W. Heslop, of Sun- 
derland—Miss Winifred Cox, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr, John Cox, of Reyton, Woodside; 21— 
Mrs. Lamb wife of Humble Lamb, esq. of Reyton 
—At Sunderland, the rev. John Hampson, M. A. 
aged 65. He had been rector. of that parish 25 
years, was a pious christian, and his death is de 
servediy rergetted by his numerous parishioners. 


ESSEX. . 


' John Hopkins has been recently chosen mayor of 
Harwich for the twelfth time. 

Married.] J. W. Rush, of Beeleigh Grange, 
Malden, esq. to Miss Clay of Southminster—The 
Rev, Thomas Edw. Griffenhoofe, A. M. Vicar of 
Arkesden and Mayland, in this county, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Charlies Hutchins, esq. of Water 
Street, Strand, London—Mr. Martin of Wickham- 
house, to Miss Violl, of Bulmer—Jobn Pickering 
Peacock, esq. of Whalebone-house, to Honora, 
daughter of Mr. Alderman Peacock of York—The 
Rev. C. J. Bloomfield, rector of Chesterford, to 
Dorothy, widow of the late Thomas Kene, esq. 

Died.] Mary Elizabeth- wife of Thomas Stock, 
of WeathersGeld, esq—At Hamersmith, aged 70, 
Charlotte, relict of the Baron de Wincklemana, and 
third daughter of the late Humphrey Sidney, esq. 
of Peacocks, in this county—Mr. Robert Salmon, of 
Beaumont-hall, in this county—After a few days 
illness, lamented and respected, the Rev. George 
Porter, M.A. many years lecturer of Billericay 
‘chapel ; leaving a widow and nine children to la- 
ment théir loss— William Dolby, of Brizes, esq. 79 
—At Heydon in her 50 year, the Jady of Sir Buck- 
worth Soame, bart—At Colchester, Lieut. Prim- 
rosé. late of the 73d regt—Humphry, second son 


Births.) At Gloucester, the lady of Hardwicke 
Shute, M. D. of a son—At Marchfield vicarage, the 
lady of John Harward, of a son—At Mortimer- 
house, the lady of A, rent Battersby, esq. 





. Essex—Gloucester—Hants,— Hereford—Hertford. 






Lodge, Sydney, in the-4¢d_ year of. his..ege, Joris 
Verelst. esq. one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for that county. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The isie of Wight Institution at Newport, be 
ing now finished in a style that does great credit 
to the subscribers, and constitutes it a very pring. 
pal_ornament of the town of Newport, the Isle of 
Wight Philosophical Society have removed from 
theroom in the Guildhall, to thei: room in the ney 
building, and commenced their winter course of 
lectures. Several of the members having taken dif. 
ferent districts of the island for the purpose of 
more thoroughly investigating its geology and 
botany during the last summer, some very. jp. 
teresting papers are expected in the course of the 
session. 

Southampton Gas Lights.—The workmen an 
proceeding with the reservoir of the gas lights, in 
this towa, and it is expected that the whole will be 
completed early in the ensuing year. 

Ringwood Workhouse.—1t appears. by the Go. 
vernor’s return of the ages of the different pau. 
pers in the house, there are 12 men, whose united 
ages amount to 965 years. 

The Rev. Thomas Asharst, L. L. D, fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, has been presented to 
the vestry of Gaverland, Isle of Wight. 

Births.) The lady of William Le Jeune, esq. of 
Park near Lymington, of a son. 

The Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, A. M, was installed 
archdeacon of Winchester, in. the room of the hon. 
aud rev. A. G. Legge who is preferred to the Chap 
cellorship of this diocese, and to the living of 
North Waltham, inthe room of the rev. Mr, Ga. 
nier—The Rev. Mr. Garnier is preferred to the 
rectory ef Brightwell—The Rev. F. Blackstone, 
L..L. B. to the rectory of Worthing. 

¢ Married.) The Rev. W. J. Brookland, of Ne. 
thereby in this county, to Ellen second daughter of 
Thomas Mason of Stoken Church, Oxon, esq—At 
At Alverstocke, James Tynmore, esq. of the me 
rines, to Mary, only daughter of the late rev. W. 
Dupn of Bradford, Wilts.—William Jeffreys, esq, 
of Wootton, to Eliz, youngest daughter of Hill 
“Dawe, esq—At Bishops Walton, Lord Dacre 
Mrs, Wilmot. 

_, Died.) At Andover, Harriet Jane, wife of Joh 
Wildey, Esq—At Gosport, George Dunn, esq. 6, 
Lieutenant of the Royal Navy—At Oakley-hall 
Mrs, Augusta Bramston—At Ringwood, aged |0%, 
Mr, Christopher Cobb, who lived in the reign of 
three kings, and was many years a merchant in the 
“Newfoundland trade—Henry Errington, e¢sq- of 
“‘Redrice, near Andover, uncle to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


_ HEREFORDSHIRE. 


“Tt is in contemplation to erect a bridge acrou 

the river » at Goodrich, which will materially 
” gah the aécess to coal from Hereford, by 
| the distance, when the Wye is not be 


At Hereford, Mrs: Mackey, relict 
» esq. Major of Tilbury For—A' 


Penbleith, aged 75, Mrs. Williams, whose los 
“Will To ‘be lamented—At Hom Lacey, nea: Hee 
“fo a tyr Mr: Thomas Brat- 
agent’ for the “estates of her Grace th 

hey jolk, a 
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Elissbeth; eldest daughter of Brias Hodg- 


My . Clacton, Essex. - 
he phen At liis house at Cheshunt, William San- 


dom, esq. 60—At Burnet, Mrs. Anne Gasper 





Smith, 77+ 
"i _ HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
dit ‘gearRee! Jolin Thomas Huntley, M. A. of Tri- 
ci. pity-college, to hold by dispensation the viewrage 
of of Kimbolton with the rectory of Swineshead, 


om aatingtetielie) to which he has been instituted 


ew by the Bishop of Lincoln, on the presentation of 

of the Duke of Manchester. 

dif. ciwanridh } “At St. Neggs, Mr. Thomas Hawkins 

bof of Basmead, to Anne, idest daughter of Mr. 

and Robert Adams, of Over, Cambridgeshire. 

in- Died.] At Stoneley near Kimbolton, the Rev. 

the Harry Welstead, A. M. third son of the late C. M. 
Welstead, esq. and formerly of Caius college, 

are Cambridge>-At Huntingdon, Henry Sweeting, esy. 

ia solicitor, and’ one of the partuers in the firm of 


ibe [9 Mess. Rust and Co. Bankers. 
Go. Ff = KEN ?. 
pau. ae Henry Kingsford, solicitor, is elected an al- 
ited derman of the corporation of Canterbury—Authony 
Jedwings, ¢sq. is re-elected mayor of. the town of 
w of Fordwich, for the- year ensuing—Charles Emmer- 
i to sof, 54: was Whanimously elected mayor of the 
town and ‘port of Sandwich. 
q: of 'Caterbury.—A night patrole is now established 
ih this city and its liberties, in addition to the 
alled watchinen heretofore employed. The seventh an- 
hoa. niversary mecting of the Cinque Port’s Auxiliary 
ha Bible Society, was held on the 7th ult. at the as- 
ng of room, Dover. It is with pleasure we notice 
Gare ‘that the report of ‘the’ last year announces the in- 
> the creasing prosperity of this highly useful society. 
stone, The ativersary of the ladies’ bible association was 





; held in ‘the €vening of the same day, and the re. 
how well the ladies had acquitted 
of the important trust reposed in them. 
woe, The total sum deposited in the Canter- 
bank, to this dete is 11.9552. 2s. Id. 
hundred and thirty individuals. 
; +) W: Lomas, esy, of Rochester, toMatilda 
@aaghte? of the late Thomas Baker, of Chalk. esq. 
Died] At Hales Place, near Canterbury, the 
pe Jy Crosby, Chaplain to Sir Edward Hales, 
a one of the Catholic persuasion, highly 
























tof his congregation—The Rev. J. Keinble, 
Lallipgstone and of Folkinstone, Suffolk 
































reign of 2. at his house, in Portland.place, greatly 
t in the ‘Valentine Conolly, esq. of Angley, near 
esq- of brook, and one of his Majesty’s justices of the 
herbert Or this county, And on the Monduy pre- 








wife, Matilda who in the prime of life. 
of every virtuous quality and re- 
plishinent of mind and person, was 
‘snatched away from her sbrrowing faini- 






























ret which these combined instances of 
ty have excited iu the neighbourhood of 
is a tribute of friendly affection «s honor- 
‘survivors, as it is just to the memory of 
ad iA werth—At Dungeness, in the. 82¢ year of 
» Mr. page Allen, many years postmas- 
: a. Beeld Jenuiugs, esq. of Hall- 


“ee satisfaction te inform the public, - 


of. aproposition brought for- . 
‘general annual sessions of this . 
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by all his friends and fparticatarly by . 


illness of two hours. ‘The deep and - 
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eounty, which met with the unanimous approbation 
ofthe magistrates then assembled, a number of 
highly respectable gentlemen met last week to con- 
cert the preparatory arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a refuge for the destitute. The object of 
this institution is to furnish a temporary asylum 
for those persons, who, on their liberation from 
penai confinement in the several county goals, are 
destitute alike of character arid of the means of 
honest industry, and religious and moral instruc- 
tion. Iti’ proposed to shelter and insiruct them 
until such amendment be effected, as will «fford 
the hope of permanent reformation: atid to pro- 
vide them hereafter with such suitable situations 
as may be fittcd’to their several states and capaci- 
ties. 

‘ Birth.) At Broughton hall, Mrs. Bradshaw, 
widow of the Rev. J, Bradshaw, late rector of 
Wilmslow, of a daughter, 

The Rev. R. Tongue has been presented by Law- 
rence Rawsthorne, esq. to the perpetual curacy of 
Longton, near Preston. 

Married.) Mr. John Heaton of Blackroide, sur- 
geon, to Miss Cooper of St. Jatnes’s-street, Livere 
pool—At Manchester, George Priestiey, esq. eldes 
son of the late Joseph Priestley of White Windows, 
near Flalifax, esq. to Miss Kiskman, only daugh- 
ter of the late Nathaniel Kirkman, esq. of the for- 
mer place—Lt. Peter Brooke, R. a to Frances, 
relict of Charles Bownes, esq. late of Darley-hull 
in this county—At Warrington, Mr. Dodd, solicitor 


to Miss Litton—Mr. Richard Sumuer of Chorley, 


surgeon, to Miss Jane Tunnel!, of Preston—At Ac- 
cringtou, Mr, Edger Stansfield, surgeon, to Alice 
eldest daughter of John Fish, esq. of Blackburn, 

Died.) At Pendleton, after ap affiction of ff- 
teen years, supported with pious submission to the 
will of God, Thomas Gardener, esq—At Bedford, 
near Leigh, James Green, esq. 77—At Stockport, 
Mrs. Aun Brackshaw, 84. ‘ 


LIECESTERSHIRE. 
On the 8th, ult. a numerous and highly reépect- 


able meeting was held at Castle Donnington, for 


the formation of an auxiliary bible association, for 
that village and its environs, the hon. and rev, H. 
B. Erskine, M, A. iu the chair. A collection was 
made in aid .of the association, and annual sub- 
scriptions have since been entered into to the 
amount of upwards of 502. 

Died.} At Laddington, Joseph Heycock, gent. 
in his 68th year—At Hinchley, the Rey. J. Free- 
stoa, minister of the baptist congregation at that 
place—At Belpar, Aune, wife of the Rev. R. Mor- 


ton, inthe List year of her age—Mr. John Bourne, 
of Loand Cottage near Belpar, 34-——At Walton, 
-Mr. T. Hulse, farmer, of that place, in. the 87th 
_ year of his age, Itis worthy of remark, that the de- 


ceased had six brothers and sisters, the youngest of 
whom attained the age of 84 years > his. father 
died.s at the age of 98, and his. mother neh nget 96. 


"LINCOLNSHIRE. — 


Births.). At Conwick near Lincoln, the hide of of 


‘Thomas Fardell, esq. of twin danghters—At Ais- 


thorpe. the lady of the Rev. Thomas Townshend, 


. of a son—At Belton-house, the’ Coanvess Brown. 


low, of a daughter. 
Married.) At Grimsby, George Babb, 39. soli- 


citor,-to Elizabeth, only daughter of the lave Mr. 
‘ Wilson.of Waltham>  ._ 


Dini. Ati: Molten: ter Gidea aahaner _ 


| spected, Mrs. Manton, a maiden jady; aged'Q90~At 


Grantham, 10th of last month, John Wood, aged 
G3: on the. 15th, Elizabeth Gray, aged 84: on the 
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16th, Mary Moore, aged 8+: and on the 1igth, 
Henry Keighiley, aged 85. Thas four of the oldest 
persons in Grantham have died in uninterrupted 
succession during the short space of nine days, 
pot another person having died in Grantham be- 
tween the time of the first and the last of them.— 
The amount of their joint ages is 336 years—At 
Laceley. Mrs. Field, widow of the late Rev. D. 
Field, 76-—-At Boston, Mrs. Wheldale, widow of 
the late alderman Wheldale, of that place, 77—At 
Leake, Mr. Wm. Edmon, late of Maplethorpe 
Hall, in this county, 55—In London, in the @ist 
year of her age, Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present CharlesChuplain, 
of Biankney, esq. M. P. for this county—At Dor- 
holme, near Lincoln, Mrs. Morris, aged 74, relict 
of the late Stephen Morris, gent. whose charities to 
the poor in her parish and neighbourhood were ex- 
celled by few—At Dorrington, Mr. Pickworth, a re- 
spectable farmer and grazier, of that place—At 
Boston, eged 24, Anne, wife of Captain Ridley. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


On Friday, the 3d of Dec. the Fourth Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Newport and West Monmouth 
Bible Society, was held at the British School. 
room in Newport; the President, J. H. Moggridge, 
esq. in the chair. The attendance of members and 
friends of the institution was very respectable, aad 
statements of the encouraging situation of the af- 
fairs of the society, and its extending usefulness, 
were greeted with loud applause; as were also the 
address of the President, and the speech of Mr. 
Cheese, the Rev. Mr. Phillips, the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
tis, the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Armitage, and the 
Rev, Mr. Lewis. 

Mattied.] At Monm uth, Mr. Lewis of Aberga- 
venny, to Miss Barlow ot Agincourt Square, Mon- 
mouth. 

Died.] At his seat at Redwick, Daniel Wil- 
liams, esq. one of ‘his Majesty's justices of the 
peace, for that county; but a few days prior to his 
death, bis daughter married Mr. Callimore, jun. 
of Alvestone, near Thorabury—Mr. E. Lewis, 
printer, of Newport. . 


NORFOLK. 


The differences which had arisen on the subject 
of establishiug an association for lighting the city 
of Norwich with oil gas, according to the patent of 
Messrs. Taylor and Martiacau, are now completely 
adjusted. An union having taken place between 
the oil gas company and the community. The in- 
habitants will sow the advantages of 
the immediate and united exertions of the public 
spirited individuals who supported both 
pane et Nn eae mre Fea cael 
fit of the city at large. 

To light the whole city, it has been ealeulated to 


require 
"90 miles of three inch min, at'600l. 16,0008. 


‘Ditte half iach branch pipe, euppose 

only at 701. per oe 1,400 
900 street lamps, at @l. . . . . 5 2400 
Gsometer stoner, dc. wi ee oe OR 


22,0002, 
Diego rat amply on et wo 









some of which are so much damaged, as to rendey 
them not worth repairing. 

Married.) At Yarmouth, James Brack, esq. 
Miss Mury Barker, eldest daughter of Capt. ré 
Barker, both of Yarmouth—Mr. R. Clifton, io 
Miss 8. Towell—At Ipswich, Charles Costerton of 
Yarmouth, to Marriot, eldest daughter of James 
Wenn, esq, of the former place—At Lakenham, 
Thomas Braatinwayt Beevor, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Beevor, bart. of Hethelhall, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Richard Lubbock, M.D, 
of Norwich. 

Died.}] At Thetford, in her 33d year, Susan wife 
of the Rev. Robert Cooper—At Lynn, Jobn Stock 
dale, gent. proprietor of the Lynn traders, 6g 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Births.) At the Rectory Flouse, Hargrove, the 
lady of the Rev. Wm. Lake Baker, A.M. of a son 
—At Wootton Hill, the lady of the Rev. J. Field, 
of a son—At Heyford, the lady of the Rev. Lloyd 
Crawley, of a son—At Lamport, the lady of Sir 
Justinian Isham, bart. of a son. 

Married.) At Peterborough, Mr. Wm. Crisp, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of J. Buckle, brewer, 
of that city. 

Died.) At Cotterstock, Eliz. eldest daughter of 
James Rickett, esq.—At Quinton Rectory, Char. 
lotte Amelia, widow of the late Knight Mitchell, 
esq. of Hemington Grey, in Huntingdon, and 
daughter of the late Hon, Wm. Mobsworth—at 
Arthingworth, Mrs."Packe, relict of the late C. J, 
Packe, esq, of Prestwold, Leicestershire, 72—At 
Northampton, Mrs. Ridgway, 81. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Birth.} At Hauxley Cottage, the lady of Eu. 
ward Werge, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Newcastle, Stephen Reed, esq. so- 
licitor, to Isabella Barras, ekdest daughter of the 
late John Bartas, esq. of Field House, Gateshead 
—William White, esq. R.N. to Miss Sarah Ann 
Fisher—At Belford, George Johnston, M.D. of 
Berwick, to Catherine, daughter of the late Wm. 
Claudius Charles, surgeon, late of the staff, West 

Indies—At Matherstowa, Major Gen. Sir T. Bris- 
bane, of Brisbane, K, C. B. to Ann Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Hay Makdougall, bart.—At 
Corbridge, Mr. Thomas Graham, of Bellingham, to 
Miss Eleanor Ridley, of the former olace—A\ 
, Wark, William Weer, M. D, to Eleanor ‘Dodd, of 
Linacres, 

Died.) At Newcastle, Capt: William Scott, of 
the Durham, of this port—Mr. George Gray, a 
emineat fruit painter, and well skilled in chemical 
and botanical science—Thamas Heuth, esq. 72—At 
Barrow Park, near Wooler, Jane, youugest daugh- 
ter of the late Wm. Atkinson, esq. of Geavering, 0 
—AtAthwick, Mr, Wm. Bolton, formerly of Wact- 
worth Mills, 53—Arthur Strother, esq. 70—~At 
Tynemouth, Mrs, J. French, 83. ~- 

The following instances of meagentey trave op 
peared in five out of six funerals, ‘at the parish 
charch of Newburn, in four weeks, Oct. 31st, Jane 
Oliver, 81—Nov. Tth, Jeoha White, 105—8:h, Sarel 
‘Wigham, 85—23d, Mary a pare 96—27th, June 
‘Geir, een ‘yeats. 


: ‘NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
“tthe Rev. Robert Wood; D.D. of St. Joho's Col- 
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former plate—The Rev. E. Williams, to Miss 
Coke, daughter of the late Rev. D’Ewes Coke, of 
Brook Hill, in this couaty—At Beeston, Charles 
Tyrwhite Jones, esq. to Emily Ann Halliday—At 
Newark, the Rev. Joseph Chamberlain, to Miss 
i § pent At Nottingham, suddenly, Anne, wife of 
; Mr. Richard Hopper, at the advanced age of 83 ; 
* ES «sa member of society, abd 00 4 wife, she was a 
’ pattern of kindness and faithfulness. —In the prime 
” F |  of life, Mrs. Wawen, wife of the Rev. John D. W. 
’ [> wWawen, of Stanton-by-Dale,"near Nottingham—At 
Biogham, aged 82, John Chettle, gent.—At Tever- 
' : sal, in consequence of a paralytic seizare, Sorhia, 
r -) wifeofthe Rev. Wm. Rawlius, A,M. rector of 
> that place, 51—Mrs. Bardsley, relict of J. Bardsley, 
"| esq. 8?—At Arnold, near Nottingham, almost with. 
‘ out a single day's illness prior to her last affliction, 











i Re OE SE Ce lela 


© | Mrs: Mary Frost, at the advanced age of 84, In 
nf she the church lias lost a zealous and steady sup- 
d, porter, as her integrity of conduct, social manners 
YF) and friendly deportment had long commanded 
‘esteem amidst an extensive circle of acquaintance. 
to - : OXFORDSHIRE. 
* — The fiost was so intense at Henley, on the 10th, 
om | -s¥to freeze the River Thames entirely over near 
. oe the bridge. It has never before been known in the 
my ' ‘taemory of the oldest inhabitant, that the Thames 
i ‘frozen over in one night. 
At Perietl ©. J. Lenthall, esq. of Cothill, to 
J, aretta Ann, third daughter of the late Adm. 
At of Grosvenor-place, Bath — Edward 





‘Complin, esq. to Mrs, Newbold, of Henley. 
Died} At Oxford, Mr. J. Faulkner, school- 
masters-At Caversham Grove, Catherine Cecilia, 




















































































Ed- second daughter of the late David Fell, esq. 25. 
we RUTLANDSHIRE. 

the —  Amedat or coin of pure gold, of the reign of 

read ‘et f. in high » was lately 

Ana the plough in a field near South Luf- 

), of 

Wm. — Mr. Peter Healey, of Hambleton 

West eldest daughter of J. Brad. 

Bris- shaw, sq. of Duddington, Northamptonshire. 

idest Died.) At Oakham, at an adyanced age, very 

—At ; etme Mrs. Mary March. t 

oa SHROPSHIRE. =~ - 

dof $ has presented the inhabitants of 
ps Ca with a valuable church organ. 

ntt, of Married.) Mr. Lasbrey, of Aldon, to Catherine, 

y, an econd daughter of the late Mr. John Oakley, of 

mical ry~—At Wem, Mr. James Lea, of High 

2—At > Ursula, daughter of the late William 

jaugh- of Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

ng, J at Ladlow, in his 7ist year, Mr. Wm. 

Wack: the father of the freemen of that borough 

y Warren, esq. of Morda, near Oswestry— 








year of her age, Mrs. Betton, relict of 
nt Be, of Great Berwick, near 
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_ Sophia Gliston, of the former 
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place at Brewham, of a piece of ground cnn | 
given by Sir R. C. Hoare, bart, the patron, for 
enlarging the limited church-yard there. 

Bath and West of England Society for the 
encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manu. 
Sactures and Commerce.—Lately, a large as- 
semblage of members of the «above society took 
place at Hetling House, it being the day on which 
it is customary to arfauge the business to be 
brought forward at the sunual meeting. At eleven 
o'clock, Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, bart. V. P, 
was called to the chair. The committec, after 
noticing the purchase of 3001. stock, proceeded to 
convey the pleasing information, that the sum of 
3431. 15s. had been received for arrears of sub- 
scription, and they took occasion to make some 
severe remarks on the insult offered’to the society 
by one of their members, Mr. H. unt, in a letter 
sent by him to the secretary, (written on the back 
of a respectful application to him for his arrears, ) 
in which he descended to the use of epithets and 
threats not usually employed on such occasions ; 
they therefore suggested, that the name of HH. 
Hunt, esq. be in future omitsed in the list of mem- 
bers. The committee next called the attention of 
the society to the subject of ihe premiums, and re- 
commended a more equal division in the several 
classes, as well as that tire number and objects of 
the essays should be extended, and coucluded their 
report by noticing two vacancies in the list of Vice 
Presidents, by the ‘resignation of M. Brickdale, 
esq. and the decease of Lord Somerville, and re- 
ferred for consideration to the annual meeting. 
Tuesday, being the day of the annual meeting, the 
room was crowded at an early hour; Sir J. Cox 
Hippisley, bart, V. P, was uvanimously called to 
the chair. The appointment of officers took pre- 
cedence in the business of the day. The Marquis 
of Lansdown was re-elected President by, accla- 
mation ; the Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and 
Lord Arundell and Major Astley were chosen to 
fill up the vacancies as Vice-Presidents. The 
jadges concluded their report by congratulating the 
society on this exhibition of fat cattle, but at the 
same time regretting the want of competition in 
breeding stock. 

The Rev. Arthur Charles Verelet, M.A. has been 
presented to the rectory of Wittycombe, on the 

ignation of the Rev. Thomas Bowman. . 

Births:] At Hadspen House, the lady of Henry 
Hobhouse, esq. of  s6m-—+At Mortimer Beets 
Clifton, the lady of A. G. Harford Battersby, 
of a son—In Ainslie’s Belvedere, the Jady 
Rev. Jos. Hunter, of a son—At Cleve, (> pi 
of Thomas Northmore, esq. the lady of R, Kaye 
Greville, esq. of'a son. 


Married.j Mr. Thomas John " one of 
the editors of the ** Bristol acepea y 
eldest daughter of Mr. Philip Tully, of St. James’s 
Place, Kingsdewn—At the Rev. T. 






Norris, te Miss Fanny Hammett, of Mr. 

Matthew Brodtibb, of Bristol—The Rev. C. 

of Bristol, to Martha, eldest e's. « 

Scriven, of Weymouth—At be athe Kage 
Joho 

Poole, of Enmore, to Miss Seager, af bolt 

At Drifild, the Rev. J. P. Jones, perpetual eurae 


tel ah tote a Ae eerg Wiss.” 
of Leonard Stanley, Suan Wil 
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W. Sharp, M. A. Cliapiain of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Lucy Ann, eldest daughter of the. Jate 
Rov. Edmund Gapper, sector of Keinion Mande 
field, in this county. | 

Died} At Banwell, John Emery, esq. 86.—At 
Stroud, Mrs. Margaret Herve, mother of Peter 
Ilerve, esq. founder of the Nationa! Benevolent 
Institution—In Milsom stieet, Bath, the lady of 
Sir Hugh Smyth, bart. of Ashton .Lodge, near 
Bristol, and daughter of the late Dr. Wilson, Bishop 
of Bristol—Mrs. Taunton, relict of the Rev. Dr. 
Taunton, formerly of Camberwell House, Wilts.— 
In Edgar Buildings, Bath, John Stackhouse, esq. 
F.L. S, 76—In Widcumbe, Bath, Alexander Lu- 
ders, esq. barrister at law, one of the benchers of 
the Inner Temple, 63—After a momentary indis- 
position, at his house in Princes buildings, John 
Richards, esq.—At Compton Pauncefout, the Rev, 
5. Paliner, D. D.—At King’s Crompton, the Rev. 
Thomas Todd, vicar of that place, 57—At North- 
over, at an advanced age, Mrs. Phippen, relict of 
the late Arthur Phippen, esq. of Westhay—At his 
house in Portland square, Bristol, in his 61st year, 
Benjamin Baugh, esq. banker, of that city—In her 
Sth gear, after a lingering illness, Mrs: Baver- 
poh wife of John B,—At his house,. Richmond 
Terrace, Bristol, John Pratheroe, esq —At.his re- 
sidence, Nether Stony, Johu Symes, esq. soli- 
e\tor, 


_ STAPPORDSHIRE. 


Meetings of the Merchants and Manufacturers of 
Wolverhampton have been held, at’ which it was 
resolved to establish a chamber of Commerce, and 
to memorialize the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury; on the subject of a commercial iuter- 
course with France. ) 

Births.) At Blithfield Rectory, Lady Harriet 
Bagot, of a daughier—At Shugborough, the Vis- 
countess Anson, of a daughter. ° 

Married.] At Doarbridge Ilull, the seat of Lord 
Waterpark, George Richard Philips, esq. M.P. to 
¢:e Hon. Georgiana Cavendish, eldest daughter of « 
Lord Waterpark. * 

Died.) Shepland Swiny, esq. a deputy lieutenant 
of this county, 66—At Corbyn Hall, Robert James, 
‘esq. 83—-Also at the same place, three days after- 
wards, his brother, William James, esq. 81, second 
on the list of Commanders in his Majesty's Navy. 


_SUFPOLK . 
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of nearly 80 miles—At Beccles, Isaac Blowers, ego, 
g2@—and ten days afterwards, his widow, 83—Joj,, 
Goodwin, gent. St. Paul's, 83—At Stowmarket, tie 
Rev. Jabez Brown, Haptist Miuister, 84, having 
been upwards of filty ) ears engaged im the work of 
the ministry—At Cricket Lodge, the seat of Vi, 
countess Bridport, Louisa, wife-of Anthony Rosen. 
hagen, esq. sad second daughter of the Rev, R, 
Barnard, rector of Withersfield, in this county. 
Suddenly, the Rev. Heury Bryaat,of Aldborough F 4 , 
—<At Bury, Reuben Sturgeon, esq. one of the ca 
pital burgesses of that Corporation—Suddenly, the 
Rev, Daniel Collyer, Vicar of Rayden and Sout). 
wold, in this couaty, 67. 


SURREY. 


On Monday, Nov. 29, the Anniversary Meeting 
ofthe Kiugstou Association, for bettering the cou 
dition, as well as morals, of the poor, took place ip 
the New Sessions Ilouse of that town, Charles 
Nicholas Pallmer, esq. inthe chair ;. when, after 
going through the regular details of business rela 
tive thereto, and hearing the reports of the Savings 
Bank, the National School, and the Public Dis. 
pensary, a general distribution of Prizes took place 
to the mest deserving characters of that parish in 
hamble life, who, being divided into differen 
classes ; and, according to the strictest scrutiny a 
to their merits, received « proportionate 1ecom. 

ence for their good behaviour; and. truly gratify. 
ing was it to witness so many ‘Jndividoals coming 
forward with ample testimonials, claiming the 
benefit of this pubtic avowal of their admirable Be 
conduct. In thebusiness of the day, Mr. Pallme 
was ably supported by the Rev. W. S. Gandy, the 
vicar, who by no meuns lost sight of his usual kind 
ness xnd benevolence in his address to the younger 
part of the audiénce. 


Married.] William Talmage, jun. of Guildford, 
to Miss Bousefield, of Biackheath—At Croyden, 
Mr. Edw. Burbridge, of Aldersgate-sti eet, London, 
to Eliza, only daughter of William Griffiths, esq. of 
‘South Bridge House, Croyden. 

Died.) At Godalmipg, Harriet, wife of G.C. 
_ Haines, and daughter of J, H. Grinhaim, of tho 
* same place, €sq, 24. . 


8U SSEX. 


At Baddesley, there are now liviag Ap old wom 
and her daughter. samed Howard, whose ages cou 
jointly amount to 193 years, the mother being 11), 
thé daughter 8? yearsetd “They were absent frou 
each other nearly 56 yeurs,fince which’ period they 
have lived together. 


_WARWICKSBI RE. 


A Meeting of the iatabitauts of Wolverhamptor, 
was held at'the Public Office, for’ the purpose 0! 
. considering on the best. meaws of felieving the dis 
‘tress which is at present prevalent’ amongst Ue 
‘msoufscturing and labouring classes, — 

° The Rev. Wm. Madan, M.A. student of Christ 
~aharell ‘Oxford, had been instituted by the Lord 
Chancellor to the vicarage of Polesworth. | 
Married.] Bagintcn, Archibald Christie, €4 
eldest son of Admiral Christie, to Sarai, eldes 
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_ Coventry—At Birmingtiam, Mr. T. Lane Parker 

solicitor, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the hate 

Mr. Joseph Tuylor—At Rugley, Henry Peter Ful: 

wane to: Miss Wratislaw—Charles, ‘seco::d son 
‘atington Park;to Charlot, 

See of the Hon. ‘and Rev. Geort 
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Died.) At Birminghat, in his 73rd year, the Re, 
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- pfartied’] At Kendal, Mr. B. Ruly, to Miss 

























thie wiles 
lug bert ‘Kendal, Mr. Thomas Shaw, timber 
of mefehant, TI—At an advanced age, G. Leece. 
m4 ' WILTSHIRE. 
R Births] At Corsham-house,. the lady of Paul 
y= Methuen, esq. of a-son—The lady of Ambrose 
ugh Goddard, ¢9q.° of -a sou and heir. 
cm _ Married.) A. M. Storey, esq. Barrister at Law, 
the to Miss Maskelyne of Bassett Down House, only 
Ath daughter and heiress of the late Dr. Maskelyne, the 
celebrated Astronomer Royali—At Chippenham, 
Walter Gaby, esq. to Sarah eldest daughter of 
George Beames of Allington, esq.—Mr. Abraham 
ting BF  # gwen of Pentonville. near London, to Mary, young- 
coe [| estdaughter of ‘the lac Wm. Tanner, of Kings- 
e in woot, esq:—At Mitcheldover, Mr. Deunis Batt, 
les of Piddleworth, to Anne, fourth daughter of the 
fter laié Thomas Pain, esq. of Tufton. 
relae Died.) At her seat Chulton House, near Malinse 
ings bury, aged 82, the Countess of Suffolk—At Great 
Dis- Chererell House, near Devizes, Mrs. Bellainy, re- 
lace Niet of Abraham Bellamy, ¢sq. 84~At Trowbridge, 
br in Sarah, wifeof Thomas Timbrell, esq.—The infant 
Tept - of the Rev. J. Crabbe—At Ebbsbourne 
iy as > ween year, Mr: John Ribbeck, an opu- 
COM Jent farmer of that place—At the parsonage-house, 
tify: Bishopstrow, in this county, in the 55th year cf his 
ming e, the Rev. Wm. Williams, M.A. formerly Fellow 
the & College, Oxford, and 25 years Rector: of 
able Hy Shatin: fn him bis parishioners have lost 
Imer '« faithful; diligent, and piows pastor ; and society 
the ‘a Man of considerable yee 3 and philo- 
kind) etcureh, | 
ot aa “ WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ford . The lady of Thomas Phillips, of Middle- 
di inthis PONE: esq. ofa daughter. 
=e » At Northfield, Lt. Col. J. F. Dyson, 
. of z E.. 1.4 Company's service, to Emma 
- — daughter, of the late P.. F. Mantz of 
G.C. wick ia this county, esq.—Abel Les, of Kid- 
— inst ce eldestdaughter of the late 
t Jefferson: kside, Cumberland, esq — 
cis, Rafford, jun, of Stourbridge, to Sophia 
p.of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
roman . can tant Rbydd, A. Cooper, esq, of Upper 
$ cou London—At Kings Winford, Ro- 
g ill, ; oh, Cocbyn’s Hall, esq. and his brother 
t from a a. R.N. aged 81—At Recndasp, Court, 
they +hoina fewohain, esq. 
bn YORKSHIRE, 
ourth annual, meeting of the members 
nptor, scription library, was held on Wed- 
ose Of ytbe gg J. Bist, President in the 
he dis- fe being no prupositions of uew laws, 













enc Podance. was. comparatively small. The 
laid out. im books, é&c. is 3831. 14s. 8d. a 
iderable portion of ‘which has been expended 
~ at of worn out, imperfect and de- 
of works, preparatory to the publica- 

fa new catalogue, which is in a state of great 
In consequence ‘of the necessity of 
@ catalogue, and the entire examiuation of 
which it was found that great repairs 
this has.been a very expensive year ; 
is, however, iv a flourishing state, 






















s. to te one of the greatest ornaments 
A general meeting of the subscribers 
ed for January 12th, to consider of a pro- _ 
r liquidating the remainder of the debt- 











e ora of il. from each subscriber, 
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which “iti appears.muy.be done -gege 


- 


whereby 50l. per aunam will be added to the in- 
come of the institation. 


The general annual meeting of the proprietors of 
and subscribers to the Hull Botanic Garden, was 
held on Friday, Decr, 3d, the Rev. Geo. Lee in the 
chair, (on the appointment of the president Dr. 
Alderson, who was absent). The assembly was 
humerous and respectable; much interest having 
been excited by a statement of the Treasurer's Ac- 
counts, aud of the embarrassmeuts of thé Institu+ 
tion, which was appended to the usual circular 
for convening the meeting, aud notifying the propo- 
sitions intended to be brought forward on that 
occasion. After mach debate, a resolution was 
passed by a considerable majority.—“ That a Com- 
mittee of twelve be appointed, not having been of 
any former Committee, to investigate the staté- of 
the Institution, and to report on the ¢adses of the 
derangemént of its funds, and of such abuses and 
defects as may appear to them to exist, either in 
its origin or conduct; and to state what means 
may be best adopted for its restoration.” 


Births ] At her mother's house at York, the lady 
of James Parke, esq..of a daughter—At Smeaton, 
Mrs. Brookes, of two girls. and a boy, who are 
doing well. | 

Married.] At Cawood, Mr. Charles Varley of 
White House near Selby, to Miss Martha Fether- 
stone, third daughter of John Featherstone of Ca- 
wood—R, P. Smith, esq. M. P. eldest son of the. 
Rev. R. Smith of Maiston Rectory, near York, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Peter Ridin, 
esq.— At Hull, Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Gilberdike, 
surgeon, to Jane, only daughter of Mr. Seaton of 
Faxfleet, near Howden, 

Died.] At Shipton, William Alcock, esq. of a - 
gradual decay of body, but in full and unclouded 
‘possession of his mental faculties, which he re- 
tained through the whole of his protracted illuess, 
and to the last moment of bis existence.—Whilst 

‘discoursing with his surrounding family and friends, 
upon his approaching change, with perfect serenity 
and composure, he breathed his last, without a 
struggle, in the 73rd year of his age—Lately, the 
Rev. W. Stevens, M, A. late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, d'master of the granimar 
school at Sedberg, in this county—Richard_ Clark 
of Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds, —William Car- 
‘Fett, esq. 76, for 20 years chief bailiff’ and coroner 
for the honor of Pontefract—In her 20th year Miss 
Davison, eldest daughter of Thomas Davison of 
Middleton Tyas, neat Richmond, esq—At South- 
Cave, of an apoplectic attack, the Kev. W. Tapp, 
for many years minister of a church of thé congre- 


- gatiouat denomination-at that place, His loss is 


deeply lamented. not: only by his widow and fa- 
mity, and by his immediate connexions, but by 
many, whose children were confided to his care for 
edacation, aud by pupils who had formerly en- 


-joyed the advantage of his tuition—At New Laiths, 


Horseforth, Joseph Gseenwood: Clayton, sq. 40— 
At the vicarage, Bramham, much regretted by his 
parishioners, the Rev. Robert Bownas, aged 60, 


having been vicar <7 ycars—In. bis. 82d year, the 
Rev. George Skelden, upwards of 45 years vicar of 


Market Weighton, in this county—At Warby near 
Halifax, Mrs Hawkins, wife of the Rev. Mr. Haw- 


kins, pastor of the independent vongregation of 
that place, and formerly of Aylesbury, Bucks— 


Elias Wight, esq. of Wilton. near Wakefield, 76—As: 


Metihley, near Leeds, Peter Wilson, 80—At Nice 


where he bad gone for the recovery of his health, 


Denton, esq. late of Wortley Lodge 
Teeds+Aged 95, Jobn Spooner, the well 
known guide at Brimlain Rocks, near Harrowgate 





WALES. 

The Gwyneddigion Medal for the best Poem on 
Eleusengarweb (Charity) has been awarded to the 
Rev. Edward Hughes, A. M. Recto: of Bodfary, 
Flintshire. 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor has presented the 
Rectory of Liantrisaint, Anglesey, (vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Davies) to the Rev. Hugh 
Wynne Jones, Trejorwerth, Rector of Aberffraw, 
in the same county. 

Rejoicings in Ruthin.—On the 30th ult. Miss 
Myddelton made her entry into Ruthin, to teke 
possession of her extensive freehold property in 
that part, lately divided between the Chirk Castle 
Family, persuant to a decree of the High Ceurt of 

ry. 

‘The Minera) Wealth of Wales is as yet unex- 
plored. A rich vein of copper has been discovered 


near Bangor: collectoral veins have been traced 
in several directions, which measure about five 
feet in width, and the ore is of the best quality. 
Astonishing Instance of Longevity.—There is 
now living at Caerphilly in Glamorganshire, an 
old womaa, named Mary Lewis, and her four 
daughters, whose united ages amount to 340 
years. There are alag fifteen grand children, ten 
gréat grand childfen, and one great great grand 


child; making in all thirty descendants now living | 


and in good health;—a circumstance Scarcely 
credible, and very rarely if ever equalled, in any 
part of the united kingdom. 

Married.) At Holyhead, W. Ferguson, esq. to 
the Hon. B. Frazer, a descendant of the unfor- 
tunate Lord Lovat. 

Died.) Thomes Parry of Liediarde, esq. near 


tyn, esq. of Calcot, magistrate for the county of 
Green, of Knighton, Radnorshire, 
esq.—In Paris, John Hanbury Williams of Cole- 
brook Park, near Abe 


Montgomeryshire, Pryce Jones, 
ton, Radnorshire, Anne, wife of M. Ric! 


of life, Mr. Robert Phil 






Wales—Scotland. 


irons, glasses, &e. It. was felt for several miles 


[Jan, }, 


round the village. and: eemed to commence in the 
north-west, passing the ‘village and its Vicinity in, 
south-easterly direction. where it subsided. 
Births.) At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Dundas, 
of a son and heir—At Femersyde House, Berwic. 
shire, the ledy of Captzin R. Clarke of a daughter 


At Prospect Mill, near Cromarty, Mrs. Macio. E 


nald, of a son—At Bralian Castle, Rossshire, thy 
Hon. Mrs. Stewart Maciienzie, of a daugbter.—4; 
Gastle Fraser, the Lady of Colonel Fraser, of a sti|i, 
born son—At Wellshot, the lady of Capiain Wn, 
Stirling, of a sopn—At Clouden Bank, the lady of 
T. Whyte, e849. of a son—At Musselburgh, the lady 
of Major Dods, of asoa—The lady of Lieut..Coi, 
Clerk, of a son—At Ediaburgh Castle, the lady of 
Captain Cargile, of the /-4th regt. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Grecoburn, Berwickshire, M;, 
Joseph Liddle, solicitor in the supreme courts, w 
Mary Anne, youngest ciaughter of the late Wn, 
Bogar, of Greenburn, es|,—-George Johnston, M.D, 
to Miss Catherine Charles—At Glasgow, Mr. J, 
Gilchrish, to Miss Elias Rymer—At Auchirtool, 
Mr. D. Landale, to Miss Isabella Speats—At Evin. 
burgh, Peter Walker, es. to Miss Catherine Bum, 
of Canaan House—At Springfield, Capt. Scott, w 
Mrs. Rolland— At Glasgow, Mr. Hugh Robertson, 
merchant, to Margafet, second daughter of Mr, 
Robert Strang—At Glasgow, John Barbour, es, 
Lochwinnoch, to Mary, youngest daughter of Ro- 
bert Arthur, esq. of Galvemoss, . 

Died.} At Greenlaw, Berwickshise, John Wil. 
son, student of divinity, last surviving son of the 
late Rev. Robert Wilson, minister of Ayton—At 
Herriot Hill, Alex. Kinnear, esq.—At his house, 
Coats’ Crescent, Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Erskine, of Shielfield—At Kelso, Mrs. M. Robert 
son—At Aberdeen, Henry, fifth son, and Alexa. 
der, sixth son of A. Foulerton, esq.—At Edinburgh, 
Miss Ann Watson, youngest dauginer of the lay 
Dr. Watson, principal of the United College of St. 
Andrews—At Arthur-street, Edinburgh, of tle 
scarlet fever, Mary, wife of James Fleming, %~ 
At Leith, Agnes Paterson, 31, ‘wife of Rober 
Strong, jun. merchant, and ‘child Of John Pa- 
terson, civil engincer—At West °Bendochy, Perth. 
shire, at an advanced age, George Playfair, Esq. of 
Galry—At Crail, William Macdonald Fowler, es 
writer in Edinburgh—At Glasgow, Mr. James 
Biggar, writer—At Falkirk, Mri James Bathgate, 
son of the late Rev. James Bathgate, minister of 
Dalgety, 71—At the manse of Latherton, Caithness, 
the Rev. Robert Gun, minister of that parish—A! 
Sunlaws, » youngest son of Robert Kerr, of 

—At 


tte oo een Macdonald, 
“ Davidsop Fie 


“M.D. 23—At Montrose, Miss Margatt! 
wy of the late Rev. Mr. Chaplic of 





that entered the field in Order to’ combat the prt 

































